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Solving the Problem of the Arctic 


BY 


PART 


Poe ESS =) HE roth of April, 1914, 
( = ioe 2k) found Storker Storker- 


sen, Ole Andreasen, and 
myself with one sledge, 
%a six dogs, provisions for 
a month, and the faith 
that the and ic 





sea e 


woul 1 furnish us food when needed, em- 
barked upon an exploration of the un- 
known frozen ocean north of Alaska. 
That the main portion of the unex- 
Al. isk: i and 


Hart 


plored Arctic lies north of 
—_ & Br 


VILHJALMUR 


STEFANSSON 


II 


north of Siberia, rather than north of 
Norway Greenland, results partly 
from accident and partly from  well- 
known, although seldom realized, geo- 
graphical conditions. It is in a sense ac- 
cidental that the civilization of our time 
has flourished mainly on the two shores 
of the Atlantic. The Atlantic has been 
the great highway of our ancestors and 
our contemporaries, and the Pacific 
only beginning to come into its own. 

But the Pole would not as yet have 
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been reached, or at least it would not 
have been reached so easily, had the 
\tlantic in certain definite, natural 


aspects been similar to the Pacihe. Both 
have their warm currents and 
their cold ones, affecting powerfully the 
climates of various lands 
rents of the Pacit« 
the Arctic, for the 
Bering Straits is too narrow 


oceans 


Lhe Warm Cur- 
have no access to 
through 
and too 


southe rly 


gateway 


shallow, and even the 
chain of the Aleutian Islands turns them 
effectively But the Atlantic 1s 
open to the north, and that 
all rivers, the Gulf sweeps up 
through the wide and deep gap between 
Norway and Greenland, carrying un- 
measurable quantities of water warmed 
in the tropics north into what otherwise 
would be an ocean perpe tually covere d 
with ce. 


more 
aside. 


otream, 


Iceland is arctic in name, sub- 
arctic in latitude, but temperate in cli- 
mate because of the warm waters from 
the Gulf of Mexico that reach its shores. 
Kew, even of those 
land is not 
how far it 


who know that Ice- 
as cold as its name, 
falls short of the 
climate it is supposed to have. 


re alize 


rigorous 


It is obvious that if you can sail six 


hundred miles nearer the geographic 
Pole on the Atlantic side than on the 
Pacific, then the geographic Pole is not 


the most difhcult 


reach by 


point to 
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sled, for th dithcult to 
reach is necessarily the one most remote 
from the farthest attainable by 
ship. [his spot will then be about thre 
hundred miles away from the North 
Pole mn the direction of the Pacific. We 
may call it the “‘ Pole of Inaccessibility,” 
and it is roughly, as would be expected, 
the center of the million square miles of 
unexplored area that lay white on all 
prope rly constructe d maps at the begin 
ning of our expedition. 

It was now our task to make as dec p 
inroads as we could into this region of 
mystery, and we had undertaken to do 
it not by employing an elaborate trans- 
portation system to keep us supplied 
with food and fuel brought from mor 
southerly latitudes, as had been the cus 
tom of previous explorers, but by living 
by forage in a region described in most 
polar books and characterized In most 
men’s minds by lifeless,” 
cold,” and other forbidding 


point most 


port 


** desolate,” 
“barren, * 
adjectives. 
We had, in other words, undertaken 
to do on the surface of the moving polar 
ice the same things that the whole world 
is trving to do in the latitudes of cities 
and farms, of cereals and orchards; that 
is, to make a living. And this, being 
analyzed, meant four things—that we 
had to find on the ice or in the water 





ODEN PIECES 


ED TO SERVI AS A BOAT 




















THE NEX!I STEP IN CONVERTING THIS SLED IS TO DRAW OVER IT THE 


kind of food 
and enough of some suitable sort of fuel, 
and that we had to be so dressed 
be comfortable by day and so housed as 
to be warm at night. The you 
have read of polar literature the more 
convinced you will be 
these four attain- 
ment. We shall proceed to a summarized 
exposition of how we 
the four. 


enough of some wholesome 
as to 


more 


desiderata is easy of 


In the main our food was seal. It 
may appear surprising at first that 
we should find seals abundant, in view 


of their having been so seldom seen by 
polar explorers and their absence having 
been so frequently Other ex 
plorers started from home with the unt 
versally held assumption that the Arctic 
was a desolate region, and they, there- 
fore, provided themselves with food fot 
the entire journey, and, having the food 
in their sleds, their whole concern was to 
make the journey before that food was 
eaten. But we had started with a differ- 
ent assumption, and we consequently 
had eyes for things they had not seen. 
Instead of assuming the 
the Arctic Sea, we acce pted that conclu- 
sion of oceanogr aphy which says that in 
a given cubic unit of ocean water there 
is least plankton, or floating life, at the 
equator, and that it increases northward 
and southward toward the Poles. In 


asserte d. 





that not one of 


attained eac h of 


barrenness of 
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other words, there are 


more tons ct 
animal lite in a cubic mile of water in 
the West Indies than there are at the 


equator, and more in the latitude of 
New York than in the West Indies, and 
more again at the Arctic Circle. Seeing 
that this plankton life 1s the food of the 
seals, we expected to tind the seals 
everywhere, believing they would “ fol- 
low the feed,” and we concluded that 
the reason they had not been observed 
by the explorers of the past was the same 
which prevents the tourists from noting 
the rich life of the oceans they cross. 

It may some that even if 
seals were everywhere in the Polar Sea, 
they could not be secured, because 
they would be under the ice. Even were 
they under the ice they could have been 
secured, by methods which I have de- 
scribed in a book published some years 
ago, but we found no occasion for the 
use of this particular hunting method 
on the present voyage, and I need not 


occur to 


repeat the description here. That 
method is = on the immovable ice 
near shore or between islands, but we 


were tl lies over an ocean more than 
a mile deep with the ice on top broken 
everywhere by the stresses of winds and 
currents. Iti Is not 
that the 
Arctic are 
correctness by 


an unjust comps irison 
pieces of ice in the 
represented with moderate 
boards, 


to say 


pieces of with 
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interspersed small chips, floating close 
together on the surface of a pond. In 
traveling by sled we sometimes have 
to cross an ice-cake twenty-hve or more 
miles in diameter, but mort frequently 
the cakes are a few miles or a mile or 
a few hundred yards or even a few dozen 
vards In extent, and we make progress 
by crossing from corner to corner where 
the cakes touch. We renerally aimed 
to make camp in the vicinity of some 
patch of water, and while the other men 
built the snow-house | would sit on a 
cake of ice beside the open watel and 
watch for a seal. 

It would take about an hour to make 
camp, and if before that time a seal 
came up he Was shot shot through the 
head, for a body wound might let water 
enough into his lungs to sink him. The 
animal, once dead, would in nine cases 
out of ten float horizontally on the sur- 
face like a short log of wood. lo get 
him “ashore” on the frm ice we had a 
retrieving arrangement consisting of a 
knob of wood about the size of a grape- 
fruit, from three sides of which were 
sticking out recurved hooks resembling 
cod hooks. lo one end ot the knob IS 
attached a long, slender cod-line which 
is held coiled in one hand, while the 
knob of wood at the end of about a 
fathom of line is swung at high speed 





A SLED FULLY CONVERTED INT¢ \ BOAI 


over one’s head and can then be thrown 
three or four times as far as a cowboy 
can throw a lariat. Your aim is to throw 
beyond the seal and then, when you 
pull the line in, hand over hand, the 
knob will eventually slide over his back, 
when one of the sharp hooks will pierce 


his skin, and he is easily hauled in. If 


the seal is too far away to be reached 
with this retrieving device, we some- 
times let him le in the water overnight, 
hoping that in the morning young ice 
will have formed strong enough so that 
a man can crawl out and get him. Or 
if the meat is needed for immediate con- 
sumption, we launch what we call a 
‘sled raft,’ which is our sled converted 
into a boat by spreading a tarpaulin on 
the ice, setting the sled in the middle 
of it, and lashing it up on the sides. This 
tarpaulin was of No. 2 cotton canvas, 
water-proofed with lard, and weighed 
about forty pounds. It enabled us to 
convert a fourteen-foot sled into a boat 
that would easily carry a thousand 
pounds. 

While the weather iS cold we get all 
our seals in the water by the method 
just described. But when summer ap- 
proaches the seals love to bask in the 
sun, and are then found more commonly 
on top of the ice, sleeping on a slippery 
incline by the edge of a lead, or by one 


WHICH WILL CARRY ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 
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SOLVING THE 
their breathing-holes in which they 
have lived all winter and which in spring 
has been enlarged by the thaw water or 
by the animal’s teeth, to 
enable him to haul himself out. The 
eal’s sun-naps are continually disturbed 
by his dreams of his enemy, the polar 
bear, or at least that seems a reasonable 
vay of interpreting his behavior, for 
after sleeping for thirty seconds or per- 
haps a minute, he 
will wake up, raise 
his head as high as 
he conveniently 
can, which 1s four- 
teen or sixteen 
inches, and make 
a complete survey 
of the horizon. If 
nothing suspicious 
seen, this Sur- 
vey takes about 
ten seconds, after 


own SO as 


18 


which he drops 
his head on the ice 
again and sleeps a 
minute more. 
Sometimes the ice 
is a little rough in 
his vicinity and 
you can crawl up 


NUMEROUS GULLS 
and shoot him WERE ENCOUNTI 
from behind cover, SAND 
but more fre- 
quently he has 


chosen a level expanse where no con- 
cealment is possible, and you must, 
therefore, approach him realizing that 
he is going to see you before you are 
neal enough to shoot. 

No mammal known to me has eye- 
sight which at all compares with that 
of a man. A wolf can see you under 
favorable conditions a little more than 
half a mile away; a caribou at a little 
more than a quarter of a mile; and a 
seal commonly at about three hundred 


yards if you are standing up, or one hun- 


dred and fifty to two hundred yards if 


you lying down. You can walk 
unconcernedly toward a seal until less 
than four hundred yards away, after 
which you begin a careful approach. 
You crawl ahead on all-fours while he 
sleeps, and you lie flat and motionless 
while he is awake. It might seem that 


are 


something could be gained by wearing 
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white clothing to match the snow, but 
this is the reverse of wisdom, for the 
enemy that he fears is the 
polar bear, and the polar bear is white. 
If a seal sees anything that is suspi- 
cious and white, he takes discretion to 
be the better part of valor and dives 
promptly into his hole. If the suspicious 
object is black, he assumes that it is 
probably another seal that has come out 
of another hole to 
bask in the sun. It 
is therefore the 
task of the hunter 
to simulate a seal. 

When the seal 
first sees you his 
actions are unmis- 
takable. He turns 
so as to face you 
directly; he raises 
his head a trifle 
higherthan before, 
and instead of 
bending his neck 
to survey the com- 
plete horizon, he 
looks at you stead- 
ily and intently. 
You must be care- 


SC al’s one 


THE OPEN LEADS ful that his first 

D BEFORE BANKS view of you shall 
REACHED be a broadside 
view, for a man 

lying flat resem- 


bles a seal most in that position. It is best 
to lie still with one’s head on the ice for 
about half a minute; but the seal knows 
the habits of his own kind as well as 
the careful hunter knows them, and if 
you were to lie motionless for more than 
a minute at a time he would strongly 
suspect that you are not a seal, and in 
two minutes he would probably be con- 
vinced and would go into the water. It 
is necessary, therefore, after about half 
a minute of quiescence, to raise your 
head seal-fashion twelve or fifteen inches 
above the ice, keep it there about eight 
or ten seconds, and drop it on the ice 
again. By the time this has been re- 
peated three or four times the seal is 
commonly convinced that you are one 
of his kind and will begin again to take 
his interrupted naps. If he is more 
suspicious than ordinary, it may be 
advisable to move your feet a little as 
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ACROSS THI 
JOURNEY 


OPEN 
WERE 


LEAD 
SERIOUSLY 


well. Like many other animals, a seal 
S commonly lousy, and scratches tre- 
quently with his hind flippers. If a man 
lving flat flexes his legs from the knee, 


the motion is similar to that of a seal 
scratching with his hind flippers. These 


tactics nearly always convince the most 
ske ptic al S¢ al, and whe nonce his re gular 
naps are resume d you move ahe ad snake- 
while he and play 
whenever he is awake, watching you 
Approaching a seal in this fashion is 
tedious at best, for it takes an hour and 
a half or two hours to get within fifty 
to seventy-five yards. A man with un- 
common eyesight might brain 
shot at one hundred yards or over, but 
I have found by long experience that 
in ordinary conditions of light I have to 
be within seventy-hve yards to be cer- 
tain of a brain shot. No other kind of 
shot will do than through the brain or 
spinal cord, for the animal is lying on 
an incline of wet ice so slippery that, if 
he gives the least quiver after death, 
his body will slide into the hole. Its 


WISE 


sleeps, seal 


score a 


buoyancy ts enough eventually to float 
it, but the momentum of its downward 
glide will take it diagonally into the sea 
ten or fifteen feet and the body will rise 
underneath the ice at an unknown point 
In the sum- 
mer-time the creeping approach ts dis- 


and cannot be recovered. 





BEFORE THIS METHOD WAS IN 
HAMPERED BY THEI OPEN 


VOGUE, 
LEADS 


agreeable as well as tedious, for then the 
surface of the ice 1s covered with ponds 
of water, from a few inches to as much 
as a foot and a half in depth, and you 
have to advance through these without 
splashing and without any unseal-like 
movements, which means that your 
mode of locomotion through the water 
as well as over the ice has to be that of a 
snake. But if you are careful and make 
no splashes, and if the wind 1s strong 
enough to prevent the seal’s hearing you 
distinctly and not strong enough to flap 
vour clothing, you can crawl near enough 
to a seal to take hold of one of his flip- 
pers with your left hand while you stab 
him with a knife with your right. Eski- 
mos occasionally do this, but only for 
a stunt or when they have happened to 
lose their harpoons. 

In so far as the polar bear is an item 
in our diet, the affair is far simpler than 
with the seal. You do not have to hunt 
the bear, for he generally saves you the 
trouble by hunting you. This is not the 
case on or very near land, for there the 
bears are timid because they fear their 
two enemies—man and the wolf. It does 
not seem likely that wolves ever kill 
bears, but still it is certain that the bear 
is in great fear of the wolf and the dog. 
At sea the bear knows no fear. Be- 
sides his own kind, he is familiar on the 



































SOLVING THI 
vith only three living 
on which he 
unin 


ice-pack 
things —the 
lives, the 
tentionally provides with most 
of their food, but which never 
come near enough to him to 
ceive him a chance to catch 
them, and the gulls which cry 
loudly Hutter about him 
while he is at his meals. It is 
known to zodlogists, but not 
commonly realized by the laity, 
that the white fox is 
as much of a sea animal as the 
polar bear, for it is likely that 
go per cent. of them spend 
their winters on the 1C¢ Lhe \ 
are not able at sea to provide 
their own living, 
them 
following each 


seals, 


foxes which he 


and 


almost 


so several of 
found 
where ver 


usually be 
he al 


will 


he VOCS 
Lhere 
bear is able 


is no doubt that the 
to tell the differ- 
between a living seal and 


enc 
when 
| he r¢ 


IS ilways S¢ al meatin oul bag- 


the meat of a dead one 


he sniffs them in the au 
FAL and the smell 1S always 
about out camps, So that whe n 
to leeward the 
which interests him 
to his 


a be al 


passes 
only odor 
of the that come 
nostrils is that of the seal meat. 
Knowing no. fear, he 
straight into camp, walking leisurely be- 


many 
comes 


Cause he does not expect the dead S¢ als 
which he smells to escape him; neither 
has he in mind any hostility or disposi- 
tion to attack, for, through long experi- 
with foxes and gulls, he 
anv living thing he meets to make way 
for him. But if, 
hundred or two hundred vards of camp 


ence expects 


on coming within one 


he happens to see a sleeping dog, and 
especially if the dog were to move 
slightly, as is common enough, the bea 


apparently thinks, “Well, that 1s a live 
seal, after all!’ He then instantly makes 
himself unbelievably flat on the ice and, 
with his neck and touching the 
snow, he advances almost 
fashion toward the dogs, stopping dead 
if one 


snout 


toboggan- 


of them moves, and advancing 
again when they become quiet. If there 
as the re 


vicinity Of Oul 


unevenness in the ice, 
1 th 


IS any 


nearly always Is 1 
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camps—for we choose such camping- 
he will take cover behind a hum- 
mock and advance in the shelter of it. 
Our dogs are always tied, for in the 
dead of night a good dog may be killed 
or incapacitated in a fight with his com- 
panions in time than it takes a 
sleeping man to wake up and run out of 
the house to interfere. knew 
the danger from approaching polar bears 
and endeavored to scatter the dogs in 
such a way that, while the bear was 
approaching one dog in an 
situation, another dog would get the 
wind of the bear. Usually, too, we tie the 
dogs to windward of the camp, so that 
the bear shail have to first. 
bear, 


plac es 


less 


But we 


€ XPOS¢ d 


pass us 


When one dog sees ol smells the 
he commences barking, and in a second 
or two every other dog is barking. Upon 
the first rapid movement and the first 
slight noise made by the dogs, the bear 
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loses all interest in them. He apparently 
thinks, ‘After all, this 1s not a seal, but 
a fox or a gull.” 
S¢ al meat he 


His mind reverts to the 
has been smelling, he gets 


quickly up trom his flat position and 
resumes his leisurely walk toward the 
camp. By that time, even though we 


may have been asleep, one of us will be 


out with a rifle, and the bullet near the 
he art ends the story. 

It is a clear conclusion from our ex- 
perience, and from that of a hundred 


thousand Eskimos and Indians, that all 
that 1S 
whol SOME 


a satisfying and 
diet 1s meat and fat. There 
many othe combinations 
that make a satisfactory diet, but I have 
for vears failed to see why any of them 
should be used by explorers in the far 
north, for all others have to be brought 
from a distance and have the 
tage of costliness and difficult transpor- 
tation, and no advantage other than of 
whatevel may have in 
their favor, because of the accident that 
those are 


necessary fol 


are, of course, 


disady an- 


prejudice We 


the foods to which we have 
been accustomed from childhood. 

lhe same animals that solve our food 
proble m dispose ot our fuel proble m also. 
In the early stages of our journeys, for 
six weeks or two months after leaving 
our base camps, we commonly use kero- 
sene, burning it in blue-lame 
We carry the oil in ten- gallon, gal- 
vanized-iron tanks, which are clinched 
and not soldere d, so that we can later on 
convert them into stoves that shall stand 
any amount of heat. When the kerosene 
is gone from it the top is cut out of one 
of these tanks and a little slit 1s made 
neal the bottom for a draught-hole. 
Blubber will not burn without a wick 
more than tallow will, so to start 
take 
cloth, an inch or so square, soak it with 
seal-oil, and place it on the bottom of the 
stove. Over this bit of greased rag we 


~ 


stoves. 


any 
our hre we 


make a he ap of se al or bear bones saved 


from yesterday's dinner, and on top of 


a few slices of blubber. 
lighted the 


the pile Wwe lay 
When the greased rag 1s 
flame plays up between the bones and 
strikes the blubber, which immediately 
begins trying out, the oil trickling down 
over the bones and forming a hlm on 
them which catches fire and flares up, 
burning thereafter with a fierce heat in- 
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a piece of any sort of 
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definitely so long as occasional strips of 
blubber are added. ‘This makes a fir 
as hot as any that can be bult in a 
spruce forest, and 1s satisfactory for 
cooking in every way except that the 
smoke is very thick and sticky. The soot 
of it is, in fact, the best quality lamp- 
black, which colors anything that hap- 
pens to be to leew ard. 

\t a later time | hope to discuss fully 
the interesting technique of the building 
of a snow-house, but here, in emphasiz- 
ing that we live comfortably whethe1 
at sea or on land in winter, | simply Say 
that a snow-house, which can be built 
in about fifty minutes, is, when properly 
furnished, practically as comfortable as 
a room in a hotel or club. The floor is 
covered with two thicknesses of reindeer- 
skins, so that we are insulated from the 
cold of the snow underneath. The house 
is built on a deep snowdrift. For en- 
trance there is an excavated passageway 
coming in through a hole in the floor. 
In the top of the snow dome there is a 
ventilating-hole of required size, com- 
monly two to three inches in diameter. 
When you heat the house, whether by 
a blue - flame the 
Eskimo type of seal-oil lamp, a certain 
portion of the warm air escapes through 
the ventilator. he doors of our houses 
are never closed, but it 1s obvious that 
the cold air they admit cannot rise from 
them into the house any faster than the 
warm air escapes at the top, for the 
well-known that cold air 1s 
heavier than warm and that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time. 

We maintain in the snow-houses a 
temperature that has an inverse relation 
to the temperature outdoors. If the 
weather is warm outside—and by warm 
we mean anything above zero, Fahren- 
heit—it is not possible to heat the in- 
terior of the house much above the 
freezing-point of water without melting 
holes in the roof. But the colder the 
weather is outside the higher the tem- 
perature that can be maintained within, 
for the roof is only from two to five inches 
thick, according to circumstances, and 


kerosene - stove or 


reasons 


although snow is one of the poorest con- 
ductors of heat, still enough cold pene- 
trates from the outside to neutralize the 
heat inside and prevent thawing. 






































A COMPLETED CAMP READY FOR ALI 


A snow-house is the most adaptable of 
dwellings. If it gets too warm either for 
the comfort of the inhabitants or be- 
cause the roof begins to thaw, you can 
lower the temperature by enlarging the 
ventilating-hole with your knife. If it 
gets too cold, you make the hole smaller 
by stuffing a mitten into it. If the roof 
begins to thaw because it is made of 
blocks that are too thick, you send a man 
out with a long knife or machete, and he 
thins them down until the frost without 


neutralizes the heat from within and 
the thawing stops. But if you have 
made your roof too thin, and_ hoar- 


frost begins to form from your breath 
and from the steam that rises from the 
cooking, then a man goes out with a 
shovel instead of a knife and throws a 
little soft snow on the roof to blanket it 
from the excessive cold. 

We use no ration of fuel. We have 


confidence that when the kerosene we 


carry is done we shall find plenty of 


blubber, which will be just as good, so 
we do not have a stove specially con- 
structed to concentrate all the heat on 
the cooking-pot, but are glad to have 
much of it escape into the room to warm 
it up. If, when the cooking is done, the 
room is not yet warm enough, we let 
the stove burn until the temperature 
Vou. CXXXVIIL.—No, 828,—92 





WEATHERS 


is what we desire, which will be about 
sixty degrees, Fahrenheit, if the tem- 
perature outside is perhaps fifty below 
zero. Commonly we allow the tem- 
perature to rise even higher than this, 
until the snow walls and roof begin 
to thaw. We keep feeling the blocks in 
the walls and roof, and when the thaw- 
ing the water does not 
drip down, but is soaked up into the 
snow, blotter fashion, until the inward 
half-inch of the blocks becomes damp 
and soft. Then we put out the fire and 
temporarily enlarge the ventilating-hole, 
allowing the temperature to drop low 
enough so that the half-thawed inside 
laver of the house is converted into ice. 


commences 


There are several reasons for doing this. 
One is that while the blocks are cold and 
dry they are crumbly and if you rub 
against them the snow will stick to your 
clothing and fall down on your bedding, 
whereas after the inside layer is changed 
to ice this no longer happens. Another 
reason is that the newly built house 1s 
comparatively fragile, but when the 
inner layer has been congealed it be- 
comes so strong that as many men as 
there is room for can stand on top of it 
without breaking it down, and_ polar 
bears can and sometimes do walk over 
the roof without breaking through. 
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[his strength, however, is of the nature 
of the strength of an egg-shell, and whilk 
a bear would not break a house if he 
merely ran over it, taking it to be a 
snow hummock, he could easily break 
through with a blow of his great paw 
Chis has never happened to us, but we 
have known of it happening to Eskimos, 
when the bear was in search of the seal 
meat that he could smell from within. 

It is not easy to make cle ar just what 
comfortable arctic clothing means. 

In dealing with the problem of dress 


we realized that the condensation of 


hoar-frost could not be avoided, but that 
it would oby iously be relied upon to take 
place in one of the outer layers of cloth- 
ing. Our system of dress varied, accord- 
ing to the materials available, but this 
principle was adhered to—that the un- 
derwear or innermost layer should be 
composed of furs, preferably reindeer- 
skins, with the hair next the body; out- 
side of this layer we had two or three 
others, in one of which the hoar-frost 
would condense. 

It did not freeze in our snow-houses at 
night, so that there was no chance for 
hoar-frost to accumulate in our sleeping- 
bags. On rare occasions, when we were 
camped on thin ice which might break 
up during the night, we kept our cloth- 
ing on, but when we were 1n no special 


danget or emergency we would take off 


every stitch of clothing before going to 
bed. If there was anything in the house, 
such as some cooked food, which we 
we wanted to keep from freezing, we 
would drive a peg in the snow wall and 
hang it up, for, although it occasionally 
freezes on the floor at night, it hardly 
evel does so at two feet above the floor. 
We found that in the snow-houses the 
temperature varies twelve or fifteen 
degrees, Fahrenheit, to the foot, so that 
if it is at freezing on the floor it will be 
forty-hve degrees a foot or eighteen 
inches above the floor, while the warm- 
est point is about a foot below the 
ceiling. 

lhe cooking of breakfast always made 
the house especially warm, so that w hen 
we ate we commonly sat up and let our 
sleeping-bags fall down, sitting stripped 
to the waist until it was time to put on 
our clothing. The clothes that were dry 
in the evening we first put on, then we 


went down in the alleyway or out into 
the porch, and with a small stick beat 
all the hoar-frost out of the garments 
that we had left outside. 

Our comfortable houses have the one 
disadvantage that when the weather is 
bad one is greatly tempted to lie indoors 
all day, rather than go out and face the 
weather, be it a gale or merely extremely 
low temperature. Descriptions are com- 
mon and popular of explorers writing 
short entries in their diaries with fingers 
that are numb in spite of mittens. We 
sat in our shirt-sleeves and wrote our 
diaries with fountain-pens. 

We were about hfty miles from the 
coast of Alaska when we entered the un- 
explored region, for the whaling-ships in 
this portion of the north have always 
been forced by ice conditions to hug 
closely the north shore of the mainland 
in their journeys from Bering Straits to 
the whaling waters north of the mouth of 
the Mackenzie. The day our support 
party left us, we started off cheerfully, 
but after half a mile came, not to open 
water, but to mush ice that was too thick 
for crossing in an improvised boat and 
not strong enough to bear up a man ot 
sled. Although the temperature was 
only about zero, Fahrenheit, on account 
of the extraordinary spell of warm 
weather we were having, this mush 
hardened during the night sufhiciently 
to enable us the next morning to travel 
about ten miles. About noon that day 
a gentle breeze sprang up from the 
west, with a light fall of snow, but it 
gradually increased so that by the mid- 
dle of the afternoon we knew we were 
in for a gale. Fortunately we had the 
good sense to take care in the picking 
of our camp site. At first we thought 
we would camp in the lee of a pressure 
ridge where the blocks of broken ice 
were heaped about thirty feet high. It 
was not cold enough for a snow-house, 
and when we were pitching our tent we 
happened to notice a crack caused by 
the next previous gale just where we 
were about to make camp. I think it 
was Andreasen who noticed this, and as 
it turned out the following night we 
probably owed our lives to him. After a 
little careful prospecting, we selected a 
camp site one hundred yards away from 
the nearest weak spot that we could 



































SOLVING THE 
detect, on ice about seven feet thick. By 
seven 1n the evening it was blowing one 


if the hardest gales we 


ever saw, prob- 
ably over eighty miles an hour. We de- 
cided to stand watch turn about, and the 
turn fell to Storkersen. He went 
outside, but came back again in 
than half an hour. He said that for a 
considerable por- 
tion of that time 
he had been shout- 
ing to us at the top 
but we 


hrst 


le SS 


ot his voice, 
had not heard him ‘ 
for the flapping of 
the tent. [he snow 


was blowing so 


thick, he said, that 
he could not keep 
his eyes open not 


see the length of the 
room, and the wind 
whistling in his ears 
prevented him from 
hearing the rumble 
of the breaking ice, 
and the 
Happing of the tent 
prevented us inside | 
from hearing. Now 
and then Wwe could 
feel underneath us 
the shivering of the 

when it 


just as it 


Ice Was 1n 


spe cial stress, and 
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was the safest chance. There is no sense 
in trying to fee from dangers you cannot 
locate, for you may walk into greater 
The greatest danger in moving 
about in a gale is that of stepping into 
open water. For when the ice 1s buckling 
it will, before it breaks, bend down in 
some places as well as up in others, or, 
speaking geological- 
ly, it forms syn- 
clines as well as an 
ticlines, andin these 
low places you may 
have ten or fifteen 
feet of water. A lit- 
tle later, when the 
limit of bending has 
been passed and a 
break occurs, and 
when the ice pro- 
gressively crumples, 
forming the minia- 
ture mountains 
which we call pres- 
sure ridges, there 
form between cer- 
tain of the cakes 
holes and cracks of 
all sizes and shapes 
through which he 
who stumbles may 
fall into unfathom- 
able depths below. 

During the early 


part of the evening 


ones. 


ice 


| ° 
occasionally we U we were under high 
ou ; at nervous tension—a 
could feel rather SINCE THIS PICTURE WAS TAKEN, STORKER . “arse 
than hear the STORKERSEN SPENT SEVEN MONTHS ON euphemism for fear. 
thumps when big AN ICE-FLOE DRIFTING THROUGH THI But you cant stay 
ice-cakes that had ARCTIC SEA scared for many 


been rising on edge 
somewhere near by, 


flopped over upon the flat ice with a 
crash which was easy to imagine. We 


often under more favorable con- 
watched the formation of a 
pressure ridge; and occasionally a cake, 
whether it be three feet thick or double, 
will rise slowly on edge until It resemble S 
the solitary gable of a ruined church, 
and when it tilts a little beyond the 
vertical will break near its and 
topple over flat. If any such cake had 
happened to topple over on our tent it 
would have flattened us out like mice in 
a trap. We knew the danger, but there 
was nothing to do, for remaining still 


have 
ditions 


base 


hours consecutively 

you get tired of 

it after a while—and before midnight we 
were all asleep and slept until morning. 
Blizzards in the north frequently last 
several days, but this one began to calm 
down about four o'clock, and a little 
later we heard dogs howling. At the 
height of the gale this could not have 
been heard, but it was fortunate that we 
did hear, for when Storkersen went out 
he found that a crack was gradually 
opening about three feet from the tent 
and that one of our dogs was tied in such 
a way that a minute or two later he 
would have been dragged into the water. 
It proved further that the place about 











732 HARPER’S 
yards off, 


one hundred where we came 


near camping the evening before, was 
now an indescribable chaos of huge 
blo k of ice, tilted at all angles, with 
pools of water here and there between 
them \ pressure ridge about twenty 


feet high had also formed, with its neat 
edge le than ten feet away 
tent 


from oul 


lhe evening before we had noticed a 
he ar track about a mile awa 


y from camp 
lo yct some 


ide a of the extent to which 
the ice had been tel scoped by the pres- 
sure, | walked back in the direction from 
which we had come in the evening, look- 
ing for this bear track. Clambering over 
ridges, | found here and there 
in level spots and sometir es 
ot a tilted cake, the 
our sled had made 


, Sometimes 

n the side 
trail Our dogs and 
I eventually found 
the bear track about three hundred 
from camp, so we can calculate 
I nughly that the Ice had 
been crumbled into one-hfth its former 


\ ards 


in Our vicinity 


area, and must, therefore, have been on 
the average five layers thick. This 
telescoping, by the way, is the method 


S¢ ven-foot-thick ice, 
ordinary winter freezing, 

into the huge blocks 
sometimes two hundred feet thick that 
are found 


by which six- o1 
formed by the 
is transformed 


aground In the shallow waters 


Tie I shore. 
| he gale had one b id effect, but two 
food effects that Tar outweighed the 


bad It was unfortunate that the pre- 


viously comparatively level ice 1n this 
vicinity had now been conve rted into a 
series of jagge d ridges. But the soft 


snow in which the dogs had floundered 
the day before had been packed by the 
herce gale into drifts hard enough to 
beat up men, dogs, and sle ds, and, be tter 
vet, the ai seemed to have been cle ared, 
the wind had changed from the warm 
chill northwesterly 
three weeks the 
temperature fell to at least twenty below 
zero night and sometimes much 
This tended to make travel not 
only easier, but safer. During the warm 


southeasterly to a 
breeze, and for two ot 
every 
lower. 
weather we had many narrow escapes 
from losing our loaded sled by sinking, 
and the men fell into the water now and 
then, for small patches of thin ice had 
been blanketed by deep lavers of soft 
snow. which made treacherous going. In 


MONTHLY 





MAGAZINE 


addition to making these smaller dange 
spots safe, the cold weather quickly con 
verted the wide leads that had forme: 
during the gale into le vel patches ot ict 
winding like smoothly frozen 
sometimes for many miles on end 
through the Bad Lands of the pressure 


1C¢ 


river 


\ little before the time of the gale just 
described, we passed that belt of keen 
interest to geographers known as _ thi 
Continental Shelf. Going north from 
Alaska, the ocean had been deepe ning 
at the \rate ot about a fathom to the mule 
Lhe n came a Comparative ly ste p down 
ward slope _ that in the course of halt 
a dozen miles our soundings increased 
to forty - hve hundred feet and no bot 
tom. One of the many misfortunes con 
nected with the loss of the Karluk wa 
that with her went most 
sounding-wire. We had now about two 
but only about thre 
thousand feet of the braided, nine-strand 
copper wire with 


of our good 


miles of piano wire, 


a tensile strength of 
forty pounds, the only sort of wire 
we have tried that 1s suited to the rough 


ovel 


usage of ré peate d soundings through ice. 
As soon as we got great de pths we let out 
all our wire, but it Was not strong ¢ nough 
to stand its own weight and the tug of 
the strong current, so it broke at forty- 
five hundred feet, and although there 
after on our journey it never broke 
again, we had to be content with carry- 
ing forty-hve-hundred-foot no-bottom 
soundings across the Beaufort Sea. 
When the water had deepened to a 
mile we had re ached to the point where 
ir views of the presence of animal life 
conflicted with those of the whalers and 
most arctic authorities. 


oO 


It seems that 
sailors have for generations believed, for 
reasons similar to those which support 
so many untrue theor s, that seals were 
not found when the water got too deep 
for them to reach 
the common 
one hundred 
so much 


which, in 
whaler-view, 1s about at 
fathoms. We had had 
trouble with warm weather 
that now, when it got cold and travel 
for a while was good, we did not like to 
stop to hunt seals for the testing of our 
theory, and we passed many good holes 
of open water, sometimes an acre, some 

times a square mile, 


bottom, 


sometimes of un- 
known extent, without, as it happened, 
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actually seeing any seals. We did not, coming up and sporting in the open 
however, seriously fear that owing to water, he always does so, and this gives 


reliance ir our theory we should be left 


in the lurch, for, although we did not 
see the S¢ als themselves, we now and 
the n saw thei StIgns. 

For three weeks we hurried along, 


sometimes making only five or ten miles 
a day because of the numerous pressure¢ 
had to make 
roads with pickaxes, and again making 
as much as twenty-eight miles ina day 
when we happened upon almost level go- 
ing. Bear tracks, which had 
numerous near land that we crossed one 
fresh trail at least each mile of travel, 
became less and less frequent as we got 


ridges through which we 


be en so 


farther and farther from land. This 
we correctly diagnosed as meaning, 
not that seals were necessarily more 


but that here the ice was so sel- 
dom broken because gales were fewer to 
seaward and the danger of the ice break- 
ing up was less. The bears, therefore, 
had fewer opportunities to catch the 
seals, for the seal is safe as long as the ice 
is unbroken above him and as long as he 
vets his fresh air through the little 
breathing-hole 

a water-tumbler 


scarce, 


which is kept open all 


winter by his constant gnawing. But 
when the ice in the vicinity of a seal 
breaks SO that he sees the chance ot 


**TANDING’’ ON THE ICE 


no larger than the top of 


FIELD 


the bears their chance, for they crouch 
on the edge of the thick Ce, and when 
through the transparent water they see 
the seal rising toward the 
breathe, they dive like a flash to meet 
him, and before the seal can arrest his 
momentum and turn off his course the 
bear has him, either in his mouth or 
be tween his paws. 

It did not worry us seriously, there- 
fore, to find the be ar tracks so scarce, 
although we should have welcomed a 
visit from a bear, for no method of secur- 
ing food at sea is easier than that of 
having a bear obligingly bring into 
camp a thousand pounds of fresh meat. 
There are several entries in my diary of 
that time, noting our desire that a bear 
would turn up. The reason for this was 
that the summer was almost upon us; 
the cold weather could not last much 
longer, and we were unwilling to lose a 
day by stopping one of the 
water-holes to wait for seals. We, there- 
fore, went on half-rations for three or 
four days, and so did our dogs. Our 
fuel had given out, and for two days we 
fed the dogs on half a grizzly-bear skin 
each day, while we cooked our food with 
the hair. We had never heard of such 
a thing being done, but we found that 


surface to 


beside 





AFTER CROSSING A LEAD 














STEFANSSON DRAGGING TO CAMP 


hair, or at least the hair of a grizzly, 
makes surprisingly good fuel, although 
the smoke from it can hardly be con- 
sidered fragrant. 

Be fore the weather turne d exce ssively 
warm the wind changed from a north- 
westerly to an easterly direction and 
we began to have more open water. Al- 
though we could easily cross a lead that 
is less than two miles wide by converting 
oul sled into a boat, we did not care to 
do so as yet, for there was too much 
young ice on the leads, and, while it 
might not have been very difhcult to 
break a road through it for the boat, 
the young ice chafes the canvas so rap- 
idly that even the strongest canvas 
would not stand more than a dozen 
crossings or so. before being worn 
through. One of the se wide le ads delaved 
us for half a day until the motion of the 
ice closed it up. During this time we 
saw two or three seals, but they were too 
far away to be shot. A day or two later 
we fe It we had sale d as close to the wind 
as we dared, for the dogs were beginning 
to lose their strength through incufh- 
cient food, so we stopped and made up 
our minds that we would not move again 
until we had caught a seal. 

Che three of us took our positions in 
different places along the lead, and for 
several hours we waited without seeing 





A SEAL WHICH HE HAD SHOT 


anything. When the ice is badly broken 
up, as it was in this vicinity, seals seem 
to travel around in schools, and one day 
they may be as numerous as ducks in a 
pond, their heads bobbing up every- 
where, and then for several days afte 
you may rarely see them, and some- 
times for a whole day not at all. In this 
case a seal did come up without our wait- 
ing long and was killed, but he sank 
promptly. And the same thing hap- 
pened with the second. But the third, 
which came up about two hundred 
yards from me, floated. It was only a 
curious chance which made the first two 
sink, but it gave us a few hours of serious 
anxiety. I am still of the opinion—an 
opinion based on wide experience—as 
I was then, that not more than one seal 
in ten ought to sink at this season of the 
vear, so that the sinking of the first two 
killed was a rather remarkable chance. 
The killing of the first seal had no ill 
effects, for we ate of it in moderation, 
fed the dogs reasonably, and went on. 
But a day or two afterward, when we 
killed the next seal, we felt like celebrat- 
ing, so we fed the dogs liberally and ate 


more than was good for us, especially of 


the delicious fat. 

It has always been a mystery to me 
why the word “‘blubber”’ should carry 
such a disagreeable connotation to mill- 
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though not one in a mill 
on has ever tasted it | am often asked 
tastes like, and am 
ommonly driven to saying that it tastes 


ms of pe opl a 
what se al meat 


it does not resemble 
any commonly known type of meat. But 
neither does mutton resemble any meat 
known to me, 
eating, 


like seal meat, for 


and still mutton is good 
But the fat is 
When the blub- 
ber is eaten raw, as we commonly eat it 
by preference, 


and SO 18 seal. 


mu h easier to de S¢ ribe. 


it has a flavor very similar 
to that of fresh cow’s cream, but when 


boiled it closely resembles the fat of 
mutton. For that reason Mr. Wilkins, 
who came from the sheep district of 


Australia, was that member of our whole 
expedition who most readily fell into the 
eating of the seal fat. 
men 


In general, most 
blubber  be- 
cause it is named blubber, until they be- 
come so fat hungry that they are eventu- 
ally driven to trying it, and when they 
try it, to their surprise they invariably 

that, if not re- 


refrain from. tasting 


find it so delicious 


strained, they overeat and, as is well 
known, overeating any form of fat 
causes nausea and other distressing 


symptoms. After one or two experiences 
of this sort, | am now careful never to 
allow a man to eat all the blubber he 
wants the first time he tries it, for if he 
gets sick he 1S almost certain to blame 


the seal and not his own gluttony. 


By the 26th of April the weather 
had become so warm that we saw 
there was no hope of traveling much 


farther north unless we were willing to 
spend the entire summer on the ice. This 
[TO BI 
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Wt did not care to do, both be cause We 
were not then as conhdent in our minds 
as We NOW ar§&e that doing SO would be 
perfectly safe, and also because | had 
instructed the North Star to meet us at 
the northwest corner of Banks Island. 
We therefore turned and on the 
25th of May we were probably about 
hfty miles from Banks Island, when we 
came to a lead about half a mile wide. 
We stoppe d be side it, and, had we acted 
promptly, we could doubtless have 
crossed, for it takes us only about three 
hours to unload a sled, convert it into 


east 


a boat, and ferry our load across in two 
instalments. But we thought this lead 
might possibly close up, and before we 
realized it it a mile wide. 
\ few hours after that it was more than 
five miles wide, for we could not see the 
ice on the other side ; the ocean to the 
eastward looked as open as the Atlantic, 
and white-caps began to run. ‘The wind 
from the east had freshened, and we 
suspected, what our sextants later 
proved to us, that it wasn’t the ice to the 
east that was moving away, but we that 
were drifting seaward. We did not think 
of taking a sounding the first day, be- 
cause of our disappointment in not get- 
ting across the lead, but the next day 
when we sounded we got bottom at 
about twenty-hve hundred feet, the first 
bottom - sounding since leaving Alaska. 
For the next two days Wwe sounded once 


had be come 


a day and got a deeper sounding each 
time, and on the third day we were in 
water too deep for our forty-fve-hun- 
dred-foot wire. 


CONTINUED. | 

















The Monkey with the Green Pea-Jacket 


BY LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


PRISE was back in the Jun- 
ela 54) ; tt) gle. Back again! Dear! 
wo Gig dear! that adventurous 
v/ H | *s) spirit! that leaping star 
a { , that had long vanished 


S 4% in the blue! and, lo and 
ES a PA) 4, be hold! the Stal hz id an 
orbit, and was returned to their gaze! 
There was a great bobbing of noses, 
blinking of eves, a tightening of hands 
on vine and branch! 

| he VY appeare d to be hy pnotize d, fair- 
ly, while he told them of Tonio and 
Philippa and the hurdy-gurdy; of the 
wharves and the shipping; of the narrow 
streets with the tall houses in the down- 
town quarters, where Philippa and 
Tonio lived. ‘| hen at last he told how he 
had managed, one summer night when 
lonio and Philippa were asleep on the 
wharf, to stow away in the hold of the 
right ship, the one that had brought the 
cocoanuts and the other things from 
home and was about to leave this he 
knew by the cursing of the sailors) on 
her return journey. 

Ah, how they listened! 

Every so often the very old brown 
chimpanzee, who was known throughout 
the Jungle as the “Lonely One” (be- 
cause of his knowledge, no doubt), 
would venture to interrupt and ask what 
this or that might mean. ‘‘ Automo- 
biles,” for instance; ‘‘wharves”; “hur- 
dy-gurdys”’? The Hunting Party had no 
such things as these. For the “Lonely 
One” dated everything from the Hunt- 
ing Party, which had come within some 
miles of the Jungle, and which the 
“Lonely One” had gone cautiously to 
inspect, at a certain distance, as spy and 
ambassador of the rest. 

Then, too, there was the “ Bold-faced 
One” who interrupted from time to 
time, he also to ask questions. He it was 
who was lord of the Jungle. He had 
great streaks of peacock blue and green 
on his nose, which none of the others 
had; and his hands were more like a 


man’s, and his forearms short and power 
ful; and the soles of his feet were blue, 
also, and he had a way sometimes of 
lifting his head until the back of it 
rested between his shoulder-blades and 
then looking out from between the slits 
of his almost closed heavy-lidded eyes. 
This gave him a wise look, beyond all 
words to describe—wise and at the sams 
time wicked. If he was displeased with 
any one, or if he wished to disperse a 
company, he had only to put his head 
back in that way and presently up and 
along the branches, down and through 
covert openings, the Jungle folk would 
go, or creep, or crawl, or slink, until in 


a few moments not a soul but himself 


remained. Then he would gather up 
the stone he always carried with him and 
make off through the trees, climbing 
with the aid of his powerful blue-soled 
feet and one strong hand, the other 
holding the stone secure. 

These two, then, the “Lonely One” 
and the “Bold-faced One,” put the 
questions; the rest continued to listen 
with an almost painful tension. So, 
Alessandro (that was the name Tonio 
and Philippa had given him) got through 
the story at last—the story of his return, 
sketched in with high-lights of the 
marvel that his life had been over there. 

It was growing late. The quick-mov- 
ing night, soft- footed as a beast of the 
Jungle, was almost upon them. They 
retired up vine and branch, talking 
things over among themselves. The 
‘Lonely One”’ before he left offered the 
hero a half a cocoanut. The “Bold- 
faced One” retreated slowly up the dim 
trunk of a rubber-tree. As he mounted 
one could see the blue soles of his feet 
as they alternately grasped and released 
the trunk as though they might have 
been the strange animated footmarks of 
his shadowy, fesid progress. His nght 
hand doubled against his side was still 
holding the stone. One had the impres- 
sion he was carrying away not only that, 
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but other things as well, and all Ales- 
andro’s information, to think about. 
But in all that Jungle company there 
vas one who, though she listened in- 
tently to questions and answers, would 
never have cared to ask a question her- 


self. It was not with Alessandro’s 
knowledge, but with himself, she was 
mcerned. He was a hero. He had 


been in strange places. Out and across 
the great expanse of water and back 
again! A traveler, an adventurous spirit! 
Some one, mind you, before whom the 
Jungle fell quiet and to whom the 
‘Lonely One” and the ** Bold-faced One” 
attentive interest. While all the 
rest listened, giving her no thought, she 
had closed one little fist around a vine 
and gazed her fill at him. And once, 
glancing indifferently over the company 
ah, that lordly, masterful indifference 
of his!) Alessandro’s eye had caught 
hers; and her heart knocked suddenly 
like something suspended that an inad- 
vertent hand has struck. Then his gaze 
passed on with large indifference, leaving 
her humbled and exalted and changed. 


gave 


Most of the others, tired from the ex- 
citement of the day, were asleep; but 
not Alessandro. He was too glad to be 
back in the Jungle moonlight to forego 
any of it. 

He looked up and around with pleas- 
ure at the colossal vegetation, the giant 
trunks, the up-climbing massive mon- 
key-ladders, the arching fronds of fern, 
and the grand groups of heavy-scented 
orchids; the great, long fingers of the 
air roots, too, reaching down, down, 
seventy feet or more, bent, it seemed, 
like a giant miser’s fingers, on touching 
and grasping the rich soil. He remem- 
bered in contrast the absurdly diminu- 
tive vegetation in the Park in New 
York, with the tops of the trees as close 
over your head, almost, as the umbrellas 
which foolish people in cities carry over 
their head-dresses on rainy days. 

Yes; he was glad to be back. His 
nostrils quivered in delighted recogni- 
tion of the scents of the Jungle, too, for 
in the Jungle, ah, what odors! Voices of 
a kind, with which beast and flower and 
tree proclaimed themselves and saluted 
one another. There the jackalhad passed, 


and there the jungle-bug, or there the 
828.—93 
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giant armadillo; here the leaping paca, 
and there the red deer; and across and 
among these concords of speaking si- 
lences, or suspended above them and 
shedding varied sweetness like censers, 
marvelous blossoms here or there or high 
up in the roof of the Jungle, radiated or 
dropped perfume and proclaimed them- 
selves penetratingly. 

In the two dark, low rooms where 
Tonio and Philippa had lived there was 
a certain blend of odors of cheese and 
macaroni and olive-oil and stale chianti 
and garlic, but how slender they were and 
unimportant, without especial incident 
or meaning, with nothing changing or 
dramatic in them. You found them 
there, always in the same place; you 
came back to them day after day, with 
only now and then the odor of a banana 


added for variety. But here! Ah, he 
drew in a long breath. Here! 
Nevertheless, he dwelt rather senti- 


mentally on the thought of how Tonio 
and Philippa must be missing him, 
Tonio with the greater excitement. For 
when Alessandro had sometimes found 
life almost unendurable because of 
homesickness, it was Tonio who would 
lift the little drooped head with one 
finger and say, with pity or alarm: 
“Ecco! Philippa! he pines! He pines 
for the Jungle!’ and Philippa would give 
an extra jerk to the frying-pan and, 
without even turning her head, would 
say, ‘‘ Well, then, he is a little fool!” 
Ah, that once that they thought they 
had lost him—when he had gone to sleep 
in the clothes-closet! Heavens! what a 
screaming and blaming of each other! 
Then, when Philippa found him at last, 
she had giv en him such a shaking! Him, 
mind you! yes! and dragged him along 
by the hand the way you have seen an- 
gry mothers drag their children. And 
as he went with her unwillingly he had 
blinked up at her to see if she really 
meant to offer him such indignity as 
that, and then, seeing no relenting in her 
tight-shut lips, he had looked back hope- 
fully over his shoulder at Tonio. But 
Tonio’s dark face gave no sign. ‘Tonio, 
when he chose, had a voice like a bull; 
but even Tonio was not the man to cross 
Philippa at the moment she had her lips 
shut like that. So she continued to drag 
him along, his little, delicate hand in 
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her great paw, and at such a rate that 
there were seconds when his hind legs 
actually did not altogether touch the 
floor. When at last she got him to his 
little, old, greasy wicker basket, Philippa 
clapped him down in it with perfectly 
unnecessary violence, gave him one hard 
slap (Good heavens!) jerked the cover 
over him, head and all, and left him to 
blink and boil and meditate and simmer 
and surmise on what would happen to 
him next. 

As he was thinking of all this, he was 
roused by a touch upon his arm, tenta- 
tive, delicate. He turned his head and 
saw beside him the kindly, anxious face 
of the one who, among all the rest, had 
gazed at him so devotedly and absorb- 
edly that afternoon. Her eyes looked 
out at him now, incredibly ancient, 
though she was still so young. 

“Now will you tell me more?’ she 
begged. “The rest are all asleep.” 

“What would you have me tell you?” 
He affected a wide indifference, pretend- 
ing not to understand. 

‘Everything! All about your glories! 
All about the wonderful things you did!” 

“Oh, that!” . 

He waited as though to consider and 
select out of the entire magnificent mass 
something not too overwhelming 
something suited to her intellect. 

“Well,” he began, at last, “‘they took 
great pains to educate me to appear 
in public. New York is very different, 
of course, from the Jungle. There one 
must be educated.” 

The terms he used were altogether 
strange to her, yet she understood 
amazingly well, mainly, of course, with 
an understanding of the heart. 

‘Like a city upon a hill, at night,” he 
told her, “lighted so high, so high! A 
million million stars! not spread out 
skimpily like that”’ (he lifted his chin, 
an indifferent jerk, to indicate the mere 
heavens). ‘“‘Not at all like that, not 
way off, scattered and dim; but all 
gathered together in tiers and rows and 
brilliant groups and masses close to- 
gether, | mean, as though you were to 
sweep your hand” (he swept his own, 
with a large gesture) “and gather all 
those stars up yonder into one corner of 
the heavens, and heap them up, in pat- 
terns or anyway you liked. One sees it 
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that way coming over the ferry at night, 
with the black waters underneath. \\, 
used sometimes to go over to Jersey.”’ 

He paused, remembering, and _s!| 
stayed so still you might have though; 
her a part of the Jungle. What we: 
Jerseys and ferries? It mattered nos 
What if she did not understand? Wa 
it not enough to be there in that vasi 
place, with him, with the world aslee; 
and a white moon over them? Was it 
not enough and to spare? With hin 
who could gather the stars in the heaven 
and set them in rows and patterns! 

The rapt attention she gave him wa 
gratifying to him. He must not, how 
ever, allow her too easy a friendship—h« 
who, mind you, that very afternoon had 
had a half a cocoanut given him by th« 

“Lonely One,” who in turn had seen 
the Hunting Party. Yet Alessandro 
meant very gladly to give her all the 
information she wanted, for he was not 
averse from having rumor and report of 
himself circulated. 

He began by telling her of his and 
Tonio’s and Philippa’s journeys with the 
hurdy-gurdy, from the grand lower part 
of the city where every house had hun- 
dreds of people in it to the poor rich 
quarter where quite the contrary was 
true. 

‘““We went there,” he said, in a lordly 
manner, “‘to bring some pleasure to the 
children of that sad, oppressed com- 
munity—Tonio and Philippa to grind 
the hurdy-gurdy, I to dance on its top.” 

She blinked at thought of all this 
ah, the kingliness and bounty of him!— 
She hung upon his words. 

“They had need enough of us!” he 
continued. ‘For there, mind you, you 
shall find no children free and yelling 
and dodging among the carts and trucks, 
and dragging delightful tin cans along 
to make a noise. On the contrary, the 
children there go about singly or in twos 
or threes, sedate and sad, under the 
charge of sometimes terrible - looking 
caretakers and keepers known as nurses 
and governesses, who tell them what 
they may or may not do, and sometimes 


(I have seen it myself) slap the hands of 


the littlest ones and speak to them in a 
language that is not their own. In that 
quarter the women do not throw their 
heads back, like my queenly Philippa, 
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and laugh louder than the macaw; nor 
scream, when they choose, like the par- 
rot, telling their next-door neighbor what 
they think of them. They are very sub- 
dued and sad, the poor women of the 
rich quarter. I have seen a great many 
of them, but I never yet saw one of them 
put her hands on her hips and fall into 
a dance to the music of the hurdy-gurdy; 
nor have I seen a single one of them 
beat the tambourine, quicker and quick- 
er, madder and madder, her fists, her 
wrists, and the tips of her fingers. Spin! 
spin! whirl and jangle! then bang on her 
elbows, and whirl again on her fingers! 
No, never one of them; but you should 
how Philippa can do it! 

“Well, that is natural. They are 
weaklings, of course, for the most part; 
they have to be dragged everywhere in 
automobiles like bundles, whereas Tonio 
and Philippa, now, went about any- 
where, everywhere, from one end of the 
city to the other, on their own legs 
and dragging the hurdy-gurdy at that! 
Then, too, if you could see what the 
poor rich women are obliged to bear on 
their heads—burdens of brims and 
feathers and plumes and maybe even a 
parasol over all this—whereas Philippa 
wore nothing on her head and dared let 
the sun shine on her direct. Then, too, 
if you could see the poor, downtrodden 
things guarded by men and women in 
uniforms who lord it over them like jail- 
ers, who announce when they may come 
to dinner, and who put their food before 
them, often more than the poor things 
can eat, and keep bringing in more and 
more and carrying it away; who leave 
them no privacy; who stand about in 
the halls and passageways and shut them 
up in their automobiles or let them out 
when they choose. But Tonio and 
Philippa—ah, if you had ever seen 
Philippa you would know she was never 
summoned. She fried things in the 
frying-pan her very self. She put ex- 
actly what she liked on the table, her- 
self—bread and cheese and a bottle of 
wine;. and never a person to stand be- 
hind her chair and dole out food to her! 
Bread and cheese and a flagon of wine! 
And if Tonio was greedy, and took too 
much of anything, Philippa grabbed it 
like a queen!” 

His companion listened enraptured. 
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All that he recited was astonishing, but 
not surprising to her. Was he not a 
hundred times worthy of all this? 

Meantime he was speaking again: 

“One Sunday they went to see 
Philippa’s terrible old sick aunt; a 
wicked old woman she was, who did as 
she pleased and defied the devil. She 
had a drooping eyelid that she had to 
hold sat -d up with one finger. Well, 
they left me with a young boy who lived 
near them. He took me inside his over- 
coat and on a train that flies through 
the air right past the second stories of 
the houses, and then he went over to 
the poor rich quarter and strolled about. 
At last he went into one of the churches 
and he allowed me to peek out a little. 

** Ah, the sadness and the dreariness! 
There was music, but not like Tonio’s, 
not like Tonio’s! Nothing rollicking and 
good-natured like that, all rippling runs 
and-clickety-clack, nor was there a par- 
ticle of dancing in the aisle, only the 
groans of the poor rich people, begging 
for mercy and asking to be saved, while 
another of the jailers, high up in a box 
where he could keep an eye on every one 
of them, shook his fist at them. Whereas 
Tonio and Philippa! Ah, well, when they 
walked into a church it was like honored 
visitors on a holiday, and if they knelt 
it was quite happily and before an image 
that had little lights about it, very gay 
and attractive. 

She closed her eyes, picturing it all 
the glory and power of his associates, the 
splendor of his life. She could see the 
children with tin cans and freedom gath- 
ering around while Tonio ground out the 
music and Philippa beat upon the tam- 
bourine and he, ah, he danced up on the 
top of the marvelous instrument. 

Meantime, like an artist, he was not 
using all the color upon his palette, only 
selecting here and there, and mixing and 
combining, according to his purpose. 
He would, of course, leave untold, for 
instance, that about the butcher’s boy 
with the basket who had given him the 
wicked pinch one day. He would say 
nothing, either, of how his heart used to 
beat with dread of the strange faces as 
he danced, and with fear of Tonio’s 
rough, urging voice. He would not tell 


her of the dreadful day when, trembling 
with fear, he had dropped the tin cup 
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and spilled the pennies, nor of the cruel 
yerk of the chain, nor how he had fled 
in a panic back to Tonio’s shoulder. 
Better lonio cross, and a beating, than 
the wicked, deriding boys, making fun 
of his misfortune. No; these had no 
real part in the picture he was painting. 
Instead, he spoke of that which was in 
a sense its central point, toward which 
every other line and interest converged. 

“And then there was the green pea- 
jacket.” 

She asked him about it, exactly as he 
knew she would, and he explained how 
he had come by it. 

He did not tell her that he had had a 
jacket before this one, a poor old dingy 
red one which he had inherited from his 
predecessor, a former monkey of Tonio’s 
who had died suddenly of cramps one 
night and the responsibility for whose 
death remained a rich and -unfailing 
source of quarrel between Tonio and 
Philippa. He did not tell her how the 
red jacket had become, with long wear, 
so greasy and grimy that he hated it. 
All these things he eliminated. What he 
did tell her was that a “beautiful creat- 
ure with gold hair and white hands’’— 
so he designated her—had told Tonio 
that a monkey who danced so nobly 
should have a green pea-jacket, trimmed 
with gold, and that she herself would 
make it. It would be ready the next 
time they were pleased to come to that 
quarter. And they did go, of course. 
And the queenly creature, having made 
the jacket for him now helped him into 
it and buttoned it at the neck for him 
with her milk-white hands, and then 
clasped those hands in very joy and 
admiration. 

(Ah, how she listened!) 

“Some day,” he said, grandly, “I will 
dance for you in it. I shall dance for 
you in the green pea-jacket.”” 

There was a hardly audible sound 
overhead. Alessandro’s heart stopped as 
it used to when Tonio jerked the chain. 
The night was almost gone. Soon the 


vast dawn would come striding above 
the rim of the horizon, the great red sun 
in her hand, smiting it like a tocsin, 
calling the world to wake once more: 
and the light would quiver and thrill 
and stream from it like sound, and would 
change, as it quivered, into the passion- 


ate pulsations of bird-songs and the mul 
titudinous reverberations of the morn 
ing. But that moment had not come, 
nor was the stirring overhead a thing of 
the dawn. They both glanced up. It 
was the “Bold-faced One’ moving 
stealthily like a large shadow, and just 
making off through the trees. 

She waited for nothing, but fled. He: 
heart was full of terror. As she went, 
hundred questions hurried with her an 
a pack of fears ran step for step, sof 
footed, beside her. What was the wors: 
the “ Bold-faced One” could do? Sh 
knew his jealous power, and the jealous 
guarding of that power! Lord of th 
Jungle he was. How long had he been 
there, watching them? A moment bx 
fore and she had been a creature wrapt 
away from everything, alone with on 
who could gather the stars into one cor 
ner of the heavens with his hand and 
set them in rows and patterns, and now 
she was a little female monkey hastening 
through the Jungle, full of fear. Yet 
certainty went with her, too. Ah, he 
would dance for them! In the green pea- 
jacket! 


They sat about the clearing, waiting 
She thought now in a bewildered way 
how foolish had been all her fears. The 
“‘Bold-faced One”’ was lord of the Jun 
gle, to be sure, but that would only re 
dound now to her love’s fame when this 
mighty one also paid him homage. 

She sat in the crotch of a pale-trunked 
rubber-tree, clasping to steady herself, 
the ropes of the liana, and watched thx 
rest gather. 

They began coming at dawn, with 
whirring wing or nimble feet, or delib- 
erate, stealthy, padded paw. There wer 
soon a deafening chatter and screaming 
in the upper air, the shrill parakeets 
making themselves heard highest of all 
and well above the chatter of the mon- 
keys. From the animals below ther 
were mutterings and an occasional growl. 
By and by the “Lonely One” cam 
slowly, carrying a cocoanut. Every on 
paid him the homage of silence as h: 
passed by them. No one knew, o1 
guessed, even, what he might know, h: 
who had seen the Hunting Party. 

Her glance ran from one group to 
another in feverish excitement. _Pres- 
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‘Bold-faced One”’ 


ently the 
letting himself down solemnly from limb 
o limb, the lurid blue shoes of his hind 
teet showing now one, now the other, 


appeared, 


as he descended. He seated himself at 
ast on the ground, the blue soles turned 
in, facing each other. The stone that he 
irried he placed carefully beside him. 
He raised his muzzle, with the peacock- 
blue and green stripes on it, and looked 
bout, up oa down, but not directly at 
iny one—-ndifferent and waiting. 

At last, after what seemed hours of 
delay, the one she waited for was there! 
Lo and behold him! 

He ran into the clearing on all-fours. 
He looked up and around at the whole 

ast audience about and above him. 

Her heart stopped with pride. She 
wondered whether in all that mass of 

s he had noted hers. Her heart was 

ing hard again now, thimp-thump. 
she took her eyes from her hero only to 
take a quick glance at the rest, to see in 
vhat manner they observed him. 

She need not have been anxious. Not 
ne of them but observed him absorb- 
edly. Even the “Bold-faced One,” 

hom, as a rule, everybody watched, 
had his eves now on Alessandro. 

The chattering had ceased. There 

as not a sound. Silence in the Jungle 
is an impressive thing. 

\lessandro turned about again on all- 
fours and glanced again at those on the 
ranches above him. The old associa- 
tion of fear was strong in him and his 
heart shook. Yet what had he to fear? 
Here was no butcher’s boy, here no 
lonio with dark face, here no chain. He 
was his own master. They believed in 
his greatness. They had asked him to 
dance. Well and good. This was as it 
should be. Alessandro, with the world 
waiting for him, would dance, with even 
the lord of the Jungle looking on. 

She who watched him with so much 
understanding was at the first amazed 
that he did not wear the green pea- 
jacket, nor could she have imagined that 
fear deterred him. 

Yet it was fear which had led him into 
the clearing without it. Let discretion 


be the better part of his dancing, at 
frst. For now that the actual test was 
come, he had a dim realization that the 
pea-jacket stood as a symbol of some- 


thing borrowed, assumed, affected; 
something out of the order of life and 
nature; something that set aside the un- 
derlying law of the Jungle; something 
which affronted truth and flaunted 
probability. For had not he and his kind 
from time immemorial, whereof the 
memory of the Jungle ran not to the 
contrary, worn dull-colored coats? Were 
not the blue soles and the blue and green 
streaks of the “ Bold-faced One”’ mighty 
things of right and title fixed and inher- 
ited for ages, come by through no quick 
assumptions, rather by age-old preroga- 
tives and lawful successions? Who had 
colored the great blue parrot’s plumage, 
or lent its scarlet to the giant tree-toad? 
Who had vouchsafed its rich red color 
to the huge red squirrel, or his ill-fitting, 
long-tailed coat to the giant armadillo? 
The pale-green light to the phosphores- 
cent beetle, or the red lantern to the 
Jungle night-fly? Who had bestowed 
upon the great kalawoe his wide night 
wings for flight, feathered with softness 
like velvet, and his cry that trembled 
and wailed and died like something fall- 
ing, falling into a bottomless abyss? 
Who had from generation to generation 
bestowed upon the musk its pungent and 
powerful odor, and upon the orchid with 
the flesh-colored heart, high up, high 
up, the unfailing brilliancy of its cup and 
the unchanging falling incense of its 
perfume? Who shall remove or alter or 
change so much as a jot or a tittle any 
of all these things? Shall the paca, feast- 
ing on nuts, lift its head and say, “I 
am lord of these matters’’? or the tree- 
shrew its muzzle from the bark and its 
ant-eating and declare, ““I have power 
to change the ancient law’’? Shall the 
night-hawk put on the daylight feathers 
of the peacock, or the monkey the plum- 
age of the macaw? Where all is law and 
order, shall an assumption of miracle 
appear? Where knowledge and right 
have come by toil and travail, shall one 
rise and say, “‘Away from all this, and 
hear me for a prophet’’? 

He knew in a dim, adumbrated fash- 
ion that in a world of law there is shame 
in an assumption of miracle; he knew 
that a lie is something for which creation 
will not stand; he knew dimly that to 
trespass on truth is to pull heaven and 
earth about one’s ears. All this he knew 
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surely, but dimly, dimly. So he would 
not risk the pea-jacket. Instead he 
would dance—the steps that Tonio had 
taught him. They were real things 
that he had learned and knew. 

He raised himself on his hind legs, 
man fashion, balanced himself, and took 
the first step. A little shiver of excite- 
ment ran through her as she watched 
him farup. The rest watched, watched. 

Slowly, measuredly, he turned round 
and round. 

She was conscious of some lack—the 
lack of music. Then her fancy supplied 
it. As he turned, every branch and rich- 
hung flower of the Jungle had for her a 
voice and sang for him to dance. She 
realized vaguely that to all the rest, the 
entire mass of spectators, there was no 
sound of music. They should have 
known of the hurdy-gurdy over yonder 


in that far province of his splendor of 


which he had told her. Ah, if they but 
knew, as she did, his power to command 
music and the stars of the heavens! 

lo Alessandro, as he turned in time 
and measure, imagination also supplied 
what was lacking. At each step the rain- 
like rippling clatter of the hurdy-gurdy 
was in his ears. lo him and her it was 
not without this added glory that he 
danced. To the rest, he was one of their 
own, fashioned brown and small like a 
thousand others, turning about in a 
senseless sort of way. Fascinated they 
had been, hypnotized by expectancy. 
Surely this was not enough! What had 
they come out to see? What had they 
come far to witness? When would the 
real performance begin? 

He turned about again and again. 
Once he had to resort to all-fours because 
he was so dizzy; then, as Tonio had 
taught him, he raised himself on his 
hind legs, reversed, and turned from left 
to right, round and round, with the 
world looking on. 

He was getting dizzy again. He came 
down once more on all-fours, paused, 
and looked about him. 

The Jungle waited. 


What would he 


do next? Well, he really had done all 
there was to do—his utmost. Turns to 
the left; turns to the right; there was 


nothing more. 
Che crowd waited. The 


* Lonely One” 
beat his cocoanut three 


times on the 
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ground, then held it to his ear and |i 
tened, as though to find in it a stran, 
answer to a mysterious question. 

The ‘‘ Bold-faced One”’ was not look 
ing at any one now, neither at the crowd 
of intent, blinking faces, nor at Ale 
sandro; he was merely looking about 
him, an indifferent look. 

She watched these two great ones with 
panic in her heart; then looked to Alc 
sandro. What would come next? 

Alessandro, too, felt it to be a crucial 
moment. He had failed to rouse thei 
approval. They remained unstirred by 
his performance. His opportunity was at 
flood-tide. There w as, he knew, not a 
moment to be lost. Soon the waters 
would be rushing black and fearful, 
sweeping him back toward failure and 
the common level and the derisive laugh 
ter of the crowd. 

He signaled the “ Bold-faced One 
He ran over and conveyed some intelli- 
gence to him. The eyes of all were on 
these two. All the rest would take their 
cue from the lord of the Jungle. The 
lord of the Jungle, blinking slowly, sig- 
nihed he would wait. Then Alessandro 
hurried away they knew not where. 

She knew what it was he had gone for. 
The green pea-jacket! Fear and pride 
and a conflict of emotions were in her. 
She could already see his power and his 
glory confounding these all about her. 
When he came back and danced for 
them in the green pea-jacket! Her ex- 
cited imagination did not find it hard to 
believe the flowers and trees of the 


Jungle actually would find voice; and to 


the sound of them and to the confound- 
ment and amazement of his audience he 
would dance, dance, dance until the 
soft-footed Jungle night came suddenly 
and looked over the heads of them all, 
to behold him. Then, then, she could 
see him gather the stars out of the 
heavens and heap them up in one corner 
in rows and patterns. It was not until 
she had thus given him every glory, that 
she thought of herself, and saw herself 
famous, too, distinguished forever by 
the attention he had paid her, and by the 
hours spent with him in the moonlight, 
that circumstance which the “ Bold- 
faced One’’—she was glad now—had 
witnessed. 

A start of interest ran through the 
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He was there, there among 


audience. 

them again. 
His lower limbs were bare, but the 

ipper part of his body was clothed in the 


bright green pea-jacket. It was braided 
with gilt cord, and down its sides hung 
round gilt buttons. The thing was elec- 
trifying! 

lhe entire crowd came as by a power- 
ful magnetism a few inches closer. She 
nerse lf dropped dow n, a V ine or two 
wer and nearer. Even the ‘“ Bold- 
faced One” did not pretend indifference 
I He had half risen. His eyes were 
fixed on Alessandro and his lips twitched 
and the peacock-colored streaks on his 
nose were in wrinkles. The great green- 
and-blue parrot, catching sight of the 

val green of the pea-jacket, leaned so 

forward, with his ruffed neck 
out and his wings 
quivering, you would have sworn he was 
fying except that his talons still held 
tight to the branch. A huge red squirrel, 
with every hair standing suddenly on 
end and his two forefeet braced back and 
his claws stuck tensely in the trunk of 
a rubber-tree, thrust his quivering nose 
forward with terrible curiosity. 

Keyed up by their electric surprise, 
\lessandro rose and turned. It might 
have been he was dancing, it might have 
been he was simply showing them the 
jacket. Round and round slowly, slowly, 
so as to allow them to see and observe 
every side, every button, every bit of it! 
He turned, he turned, he turned! 

She watched the “ Bold-faced One.’ 
His neck stooped slowly, now, rather 
fearfully. She came nearer. His lips 
twitched. She drew a few feet closer. 
His lips quivered and drew back some- 
what, showing his teeth. She paused in 
terror. He dropped to all-fours, softly. 
She let herself down, down, arm by arm, 
dropping here and there toward the 
floor of the Jungle like the fruit of a tree 
which drops and strikes here and there, 
but without sound, as it goes. 

The ‘ Bold-faced One”’ took a slow, 
cautious step forward, muzzle near the 
ground, like the sultry step of the storm, 
which, though it seems not to move, yet 
lowers and approaches. Then, high up, 
a single parakeet gave a sudden, terrible, 
shrill scream. At the sound of it, and as 
though they had been waiting only for 
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that, the great green-and-blue parrot 
and the huge red squirrel let go their 
boughs. The “* Bold-faced One”’ showed 
many teeth and snarled. Sooner than it 
takes to tell it, like sudden rush of wind 
and swift increasing downpour of rain 
among resonant palms and brittle bam- 
boo, the noise and chatter and excite- 
ment swept and rose into screams and 
uproar. Through it all there was the 
quick dropping of dark forms like twigs 
loosened and thrown down by the 
storm’s fury. That he had cared so much 
to please them might have flattered them 
and counted in his favor had _ they 
thought of it, but there was not time nor 
desire for philosophy. Feeling and emo- 
tion were everything and had swept 
beyond control. Was it the too vivid 
green of the jacket? Was it the glitter 
and assumption of the gilt buttons? 
Was it, rather, the arrogance of the little 
turning figure, in which it was not given 
to those who watched to see any pathos? 
Or was it the ancient law rising with the 
old lash in its hand? Whatever it was, 
suddenly, like a cat-o’-nine-tails flung 
wide, the fierceness, the envy, the jeal- 
ousy, the ridicule, the hate, the resent- 
ment, the passion, the rage, the fury, of 
the Jungle were let loose. 

The open space that had been the 
arena of his glory was now a fighting, 
excited mass. They were all trying to 
get at him; but, mad with excitement, 
they tumbled over one another and 
fought one another, instead, as they 
went. She was among them herself, 
threading, pushing her way. When she 
reached him he was defending himself 
madly. She caught at the loose jacket, 
pulled at it. He turned sharply, think- 
ing to strike at her, too; and as he 
turned the garment came loose and re- 
mained in her hand. 

After that all was confusion again, 
black confusion and terror. 


Never mind how she had managed to 
get him painfully to that particular 
opening in the Jungle, away and alone. 
He was sleeping now in the stillness of 
the night. She sat beside him, a patient 
little brown figure. 

The rumor of another Hunting Party 
had mercifully taken the rest away. The 
“Lonely One” had knocked his cocoa- 
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nut three times on the ground and had 
listened to it, and then, with a peculiar 
cry, had made off through the Jungle 
toward the direction in which the Hunt- 
ing Party had once passed. And the rest 
had followed, followed, up limb and stem 
and along vine, stopping only to gather 
a few tamarinds or plums as they ran. 

Chere was a waning moon, sunk now 
almost to the horizon; but all around 
was the steady light lent by the phos- 
phorescent glimmer of fox-fire. The 
green-blue lucent glow of it gleamed and 
shone from giant stem and stalk like the 
lighting of one mystery by another. In 
its blended colo it was like a silent 
brother to the great green parrot, but 
here was no quivering, uncertain jeal- 
ousy, only a kindly steadiness, without 
trembling and fault of fickleness. From 
time to time the booming of the tree- 
frogs, like the bark of a lion, broke the 
silence, or the great kalawoe flung its 
wailing cry into the profound stillness, 
so that one could hear the trembling 
notes drop away and down, dow n, down, 
until the sound of it was lost in the 
soundless night. 


She had her own thoughts to herself 


now. She had been timid all her life, 
but now, having once seen the world at 
its worst, fears occupied her no more. 
It is true, in every strange and chance 
sound now to which she lent her atten- 
tion she seemed to hear the growing 
murmur of jealous chatter, as one who 
has been shipwrecked hears still terribly 
in every chance shell to which he lends 
his ear the roar and rush of engulfing 
waters; but she had no thought of this 
now. Her little dim mind was occupied 
by questions that came and went. What, 
oh, what had stayed his mighty hand? 
Why had he not used his power? Was 
he not one to make kings and queens 
obey him? Was it not from his own lips 
that she had heard of his might? Does 
one question the word of such a one? 

These uncertainties floated past like 
wrack of cloud in the moonlit skies; 
then one heavier than the rest loomed 
and darkened her understanding; it con- 
cerned the pea-jacket. 

For some reason she had not been 
jealous of Philippa, the queen, nor of 
Tonio, the kingly. But the “beautiful 
creature” with gold hair and white 
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hands who had fashioned the pea-jack: 
for him! Ah, how humble and bi ire he 
own life seemed, in comparison! 

He stirred very slightly and waked 
The moon was low now on the horizon 
Flowing back into his consciousness, lik: 
a full tide, was all his knowledge, all hi 
experience over yonder beyond the great 
separating sea; his pitiful experienc: 
which he had interpreted to her as tri 
umph. Yes; and now that it was past 
his reach, how he loved it! New York, 
the mighty, with her many streets and 
her terrifying noise; her squalor and het 
splendor and her follies; her terribk 
tenements and her towering hostelries: 
her sunsets at the end of every cross 
street, or in the morning a glorious dawn 
at the other end of every one of them, 
mind you! And the thronged ferries at 
night, carrying their great crowds with 
so strange a motion over dark, uncertain 
waters to a city of heaped-up stars; and 
the strings of lights, double strings of 
them, flung across high up, spanning the 
heavens, joining city to city, you cannot 
guess how; and the wet nights, oh, the 
marvelous wet nights that went about 
clad in fringes and beads of rain or float 
ing mist, and decked with great red and 
blue and green rainflowers, and which 

carried in their dripping fingers shimmer- 
ing ribbons of light, long and streaming 
and wavering and beautiful! 

Dim and far that world he had de- 
spised and renounced and lost; yes, 
but real, all of it, and his own! He re- 
called it minutely—the faces of the chil- 
dren he had so much feared; the painful 
weight of his chain; Tonio’s hateful, 
scolding voice, at sound of which he had 
so often fled; Philippa’s dark brows and 
shining black hair; the overturned 
chianti-bottles; the reeking cheese; the 
blended odors of oil and macaroni; the 
remains of the midday meal left on 
the table, and Tonio snoring on the bed; 
the dishes unwashed; and the flies that 
would circle about maddeningly, and 
would light on his nose over and over 
again on exactly the same spot, all he 
could do! A homesickness, an intolerable 


homesickness for all this splendor pos- 
sessed him. Oh, to get back to it! 
He opened his eyes and met hers in- 
There was something in- 
comforting in this 


tent on him. 


describably little 
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hrown face bent over him, all love and 
pity and adoring pride. 

There were some soft murmurings on 
his part as his brain grew dizzy with p: in 
and pleasure, and some fond repetitions. 

“Some day,” he said, faintly, “per- 
could return there together. 
lonio would be glad to see us.” 


naps we 


She answered him nothing. 

‘And you could perhaps have a green 
nea-jacket, too. No doubt the beautiful 

iture would be willing to make you 
re Where is it ‘a 

She spread it over him with careful 
nngers He closed his eves, conte nted. 
Again dim and dizzy in his mind there 
floated the lights of a great city, and a 

ering span of starlight glory, gath- 

| together and flung across space. 

So, while he 
larkening sea of consciousness, het 
thoughts went wistfully to a dimly 

ssed land which was the home of a 
beautiful creature’’; nor could she 
know that this “‘ beautiful creature’” who 
had the power to fashion a pea-jacket 
vas a little child of whom it was im pos- 
sible she could have anything to fear, 
and who, at that moment, could she 
have known it, was, in that far land, 
learning painfully and under duress a 
little waltz of Schumann at the hands of 
a not too patient governess. So, while 
she continued to think of the white 
hands and the gold hair he drew the pea- 
jacket close under his chin, and, longing 
for what he had once despised, turned 
his head weakly, his fluttering breath 
dying out softly, and was gone from 
het 

This did not dawn on her at once. 


drifted drowsily on a 


When it did, she still thought nothing of 


herself, only of him. The “ Bold-faced 
One,’ with his cruel ways, was indeed 
lord of the Jungle, and would return; 
but he would. find this fine spirit had 
eluded him. She took a pride in it, as 
though it were a new glory. Nothing 
could touch him now. She did not know 
where he had gone, but there, she con- 
ceived, his might was returned to him. 
There music, like the Jungle singing, ot 
like the rain of heaven speaking, was 
forever at his command, and stars as 
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many as are in the hrmament were 
heaped up to give him pleasure. There, 
too——-he had said it himself—might she 
not one day tind herself with him, with 
Tonio and Philippa, glad and ready to 
wait upon them 

So she beg: in to take even 
sad pleasure in the new circumstance, 
and gave herself to wondering when 
she would be able to follow him. 

She heard a slight noise overhead, at 
no great distance, and started. Her hand 
went out defensively, guardingly, to the 
green pea-jacket still covering him, that 
had been his PioOry. Che ** Bold-faced 
One”? was coming toward her, like a 
dark shadow, the hand with the stone 
in it I aise d. 

\t the very same moment, far across 
the vast, se parating sea, Philippa, turn- 
ing on her bed in the stifling heat and 
noise of that squalid quarter of which 
Alessandro had so much boasted, replied 
to lonio’s mournful reminder: 

“Yes; but he was always a little fool 
yet all the same I wish he were back.’ 


kind of 


Until the wet season came and the 
rain rotted it, the pea-] icket drooped, 
suspe¢ nded like a strange leaf, on the 
yanga-banga tree. The “ Bold-faced 
One”’ himself had hung it there. It was 
guarded by turns by the great green 
parrot and the tree-shrew; and when 
the tree-shrew was one day killed by the 
jackal, and a new shrew was appointed, 
and, being a stranger and unfamiliar 
with these parts, wanted to know what 
in the name of breadfruit and cocoa- 
nuts this pea-jacket really was, of what 
was it made, how and for what purpose 
constructed—no one could give him any 
information further than that it had 
formerly been worn by a little brown 
monkey who had attempted to do some 
quite unheard-of things. Therein lay 
his fame. Then by and by it fell to pieces 
and the great green parrot picked the 
gilt buttons off it and stowed them away 
in his crop—not to honor him who once 
wore them, but rather because he had 

liking for bright, shining things, and, 
once safely stowed away like that, no- 
body could get them away from him. 
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HE seal of the American 
Federation of Labor 
Re bears the legend, Labor 
} Omnia Vincit. Before 
the war, any one read- 

ta ing that quaint inscrip- 
RS S< SZ tion would probably 
have remembered the thrifty homiletics 
of Poor Richard, or at most Carlyle’s 
ardent gospel of salvation through work. 
‘To-day the old Latin words glow as with 
fire whose lambent lights and shadows 
awaken eager hopes or vague apprehen- 
sion. Instead of the meek-spirited black- 
smith or journeyman carpenter of our 
youth, we think of the Bolsheviki, of the 
Social Revolutionists of Germany hard 
pressed by the more revolutionary Spar- 
tacides, of the syndicalist C. G. T. in 
France, of the militant Triple Alliance in 
England. With us the voice of labor is 
not so coherent as it is in Europe, the 
revolutionary temper is not so manifest, 
but the spirit of restless discontent 1s 
pervasive and its sporadic mutterings 
are ominous. In Seattle the organized 
workers, defying their national leaders 
and a governmental decree, resort to 
the general strike as a demonstration of 
power; in New York they tie up the 
harbor and bring building operations to 
a standstill by mass action; in Chicago 
they forbid a great steel company to 
curtail production. The company, faced 
by a drop in demand, ordered the fires 
drawn from the furnaces in two of its 
mills. Immediately the workers threat- 
ened retaliation. The company re- 
scinded its orders “because of ominous 
signs in labor — ” These strikes 
are not the old hunger strikes against 
low wages and sweat-shop conditions. 
‘They are strikes by the highest paid and 
best circumstanced of our skilled work- 
men, whose leaders speak not as the 
servants, but as the masters of industry, 
who see labor, class-conscious and mili- 
tant, moving toward the control of in- 
dustry and the state. That is how the 





Poor Richards of to-day interpret t! 
legend, Labor Omnia Vincit. 

That labor is destined to a larg: 
share in the control of the nation’s 
fairs is an opinion very widely held, even 
by men who do not work with th: 
hands. It is generally accepted as in 
evitable that the democratic princip! 
should spread from the field of politic 
to industry, transportation, and finance 
The prospect should not give apprehen- 
sions to those whose faith in democracy 
exceeds lip-service. There is little like 
lihood that in America the expansion of 
the democratic principle inherent in our 
institutions will be attended by violenc 
certainly there is no valid reason why, 
with our long experience in free con- 
stitutional practice, we should not hb 
able to accommodate ourselves to thi 
new spirit of the times without revolu- 
tion. Because our forefathers wer 
forced to revolt against the unyielding 
arrogance of a Hanoverian king, and 
were later driven to civil war to destroy 
chattel slavery, is no proper reason why 
we should not avert civil strife by the 
exercise of conciliatory wisdom. But if 
we are to succeed we shall have to keep 
our body politic free from arteriosclero- 
sis; we shall have to keep our instru- 
ments of government flexible; we shall 
have to dislodge archaic incrustations 
from the spirit of our laws and our public 
policy toward labor. 

For it is when one looks to the tradi- 
tion of our courts and of our public 
policy, and especially when one con- 
trasts that tradition with the actual 
practice of our government during the 
war, that one discovers the most baneful 
point of irritation. The roots of our 
tradition with respect to labor strike 
back into the ancient English common- 
law doctrine of criminal conspiracy, 
which was first applied in this country 
in 1806 against the shoemakers of Phila- 
delphia, whom a jury convicted of ‘ con- 
spiracy to raise their wages.”’ According 
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Commons, who analyzes the issues in 
History of Labor in the United States, 
verdict was received by a divided 

blic opinion. The Jeffersonian news- 

ipers throughout the country made the 
the workers their and 
tterly arraigned the court and the law 
der which the shoemakers were con- 
ted. But the workers were then in the 
ain unfranchised, and, though the 
courts shifted the emphasis in their ad- 
interpretation of the law, their 
attitude toward organized attempts to 
increase wages or better working condi- 
tions remained generally hostile. The 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
is possibly the most coveted right to 
which wage-workers have aspired for 
more than a century. To secure the full 
recognition of that right and its implied 
privileges, they have made their greatest 
It is frequently assumed that 
this right toorganize is nolongerin dispute 
in America; that collective bargaining is 
no longer a question of law, but rests ex- 
clusively with the discretion of the em- 
ployers and the organized strength of 
the workers. This assumption is far 
from true. The attitude of the courts 
toward collective action remains hostile, 
as appears most clearly perhaps in two 
comparatively recent decisions of the 

United States Supreme Court. 

On January 25, 1915, this court held 
unconstitutional a law of the state of 
Kansas which forbade any employer to 
require from employees or prospective 
employees an agreement, either written 
or verbal, not to join or to continue as 
members of trade-unions. Violations 
were classed as misdemeanors, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both. 
On July 1, 1911, T. B. Coppage, a su- 
perintendent employed by the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railway Company at 
Fort Scott, Kansas, instructed a switch- 
man named Hedges to sign an agreement 
to withdraw from his union. Hedges 
refused and was discharged. The trial 
court found Coppage guilty of a misde- 
meanor. Coppage, contending that the 
statute under which he had been con- 
victed was unconstitutional, took an 
appeal. The highest appellate tribunal 
of Kansas upheld the law and affirmed 
Coppage’s conviction. But the United 
States Supreme Court later reversed the 


cause of own 


verse 


sacrifices. 
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state court by a divided vote, Justices 
Day, Holmes, and Hughes dissenting. 
Subsequently, in December, 1917, in the 
case of Hitchman Coal & Coke Co. gs. 
Mitchell ef a/., the Supreme Court re- 
inforced the position taken in the Cop- 
page case by declaring it unlawful for 
agents of a labor union to attempt to 
recruit members among workmen who, as 
a condition of their employment, had 
signed such individual agreements as the 
legislature of Kansas had sought to out- 
law. 


That these decisio&fs were in rigid con- 
sonance with the long-established tradi- 
tion of our courts no layman would 
venture to doubt; neither is their jurid- 
ical wisdom here in question. Their 
immediate interest in the present un- 
settled state of the working-class mind 
arises from the attitude taken toward 
them by the executive branch of the 
government itself during the war emer- 
gency. On the heels of the Hitchman 
decision, the National War Labor Con- 
ference Board, the immediate precursor 
of the War Labor, or Taft-Walsh, Board, 
recommended, and the President ap- 
proved and promulgated as principles 
binding upon employers for the duration 
of the war, that the right of the workers 
to organize into trade-unions must not 
be denied, abridged, or interfered with 
in any manner whatsoever, and that 
“employers should not discharge work- 
ers for membership in trade-unions.” 
These principles were enforced not only 
by the War Labor Board, but by the 
lower industrial tribunals set up by 
the various special war administrative 
bodies. Thus the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
tration created a labor adjustment board, 
headed jointly by Mr. John P. White, 
president of the United Mine Workers, 
who resigned his presidency to accept 
the position, and Mr. Rembrant Peale, 
a coal operator, to enforce among other 
things the workers’ right to organize 
without interference or intimidation. 


The defendants in the Hitchman case 
were the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica. The decisions of the Supreme Court 
in the Coppage and Hitchman cases were 
thus effectively, if temporarily, nullified. 

These are but two, though probably 
the most important, of a series of analo- 
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gous instances. When the Supreme 
Court declared the Federal child labor 


law unconstitutional, the War Labor 
Policies Board immediately proceeded to 
reincorporate the essential provisions of 
the law into all government contracts. 
Wherever the opinions of the court 
seemed to the executive branch to con- 
travene wise war-time policy by placing 
undue restraints upon org: inized labor, 
those opinions were placed in abeyance. 
But now that the war has ended, the 
legal status of labor reverts to the status 
quo ante. Many large employers are not 
unnaturally exercising their legally es- 
tablished right to bar the unions from 
their plants. They are refusing to recog- 
nize the jurisdiction of the War Labor 
Board or the authority of its body of 
principles. The inevitable effect of this 
sharp reversal of policy upon the work- 
ing-class mind may be inferred from its 
effect upon so judicial a temperament as 
that of ex-President Taft. A certain 
corporation, which normally employs 
tens of thousands of men, advised Mr. 
Taft through its counsel that it would 
no longer honor the decrees of the war 
labor tribunal of which Mr. Taft was 
chairman. “ This is a very painful situa- 
tion to me,” said the ex-President. 
“We wish to secure what these workers 
are entitled to under our previous award. 
The present attitude of the company in 
refusing to accept after what has been 
done colors the whole situation with 
sense of injustice which makes one yearn 
for judicial power to compel comphance. 
But this Board has not that power.” 
For the workers, the sharp disparity 
between the legal attitude of the govern- 
ment toward them when the nation had 
critical need of their labor and the atti- 
tude of the Supreme Court whose opin- 
ions finally determine their legal status 


in times of peace colors their entire 
struggle for the unrestricted right to 
organize with a sense of injustice. But 


while they share Mr. Taft’s resentment, 
they do not share his feeling of helpless- 
Like the workers of England and 
the Continent, American labor “‘has be- 
come increasingly alive to its sovereign 
power and will be denied none of 
its rights and privileges.”’ Their latter- 
day militant interpretation of the legend 
on the seal of their national federation is 


ness. 
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in part a reflection of the proleta: 
revolutions in Russia and Germany, | 
in the main it 1s the direct fruition 
their war-time experience. Before 
war, the government had not been acc 
tomed to enter into agreements w 
trade-unionists as such. The opinions 
the Supreme Court were controlling 
governmental policy. Workers, wh: 
ever their union afhliations, were ind 
vidual citizens, or, if not citizens, simp 
individuals. At the outbreak of w: 
there was wide-spread apprehension, ev: 
in official circles, that industrial dis 
ders might seriously hamper the eff. 
tiveness of our military activities. T} 
administration promptly decided 
utilize the patriotism of trade-union of| 
cials to mobilize the war industries a: 
to steady the industrial army. 

Among the first of our great military 
dertakings was the construction of tl 
cantonments. On June 19, 1917, tl 
Secretary of War called in Mr. Gomp: 
as president of the American Federatio: 
of Labor, and with him signed an agre: 
ment which provided that “for the ad 
justment and control of wages, hour 
and conditions of labor in the constru 
tion of the cantonments there shall 
created an adjustment commission \ 
three persons, appointed by the Secr 
tary of War; one to represent the arm 
one the public, and one labor, the la 
to be nominated by Samuel Gomper: 
member of the Advisory Commission o 
the Council of National Defense, an 
president of the American Federation o| 
Labor.” ‘This 1s said to be the first 11 
stance in which the government direct!\ 
ne gotiated an agreement with or ganiz 
labor; up to this time the producti: 
divisions, even of the War Department 
had refused to recognize the existence 0! 
trade-umions. The Cantonment Agre« 
ment established another precedent. Fo 
the first time it recognized as bindins 
upon the government the union scales of 
wages, hours, and conditions. Organized 
labor was made an equal party with th 
government itself in the control of th« 
nation’s industries. 

The precedents established in the 
Cantonment Agreement were applied 1 
quick succession to the whole range ot 


our national industrial establishments 
For the government of the ship-yards, an 
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agreement was entered into between the 
Navy and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, on the one hand, and the presidents 

f the labor organizations whose mem- 
te were employed in the shipbuilding 
industry, on the other, creating the Ship- 
building Labor Adjustment 


three members, one representing the 
public and appointed by the President 
of the United States, one representing 


the Emergency Fleet Corporation, or the 
Navy, depending on which of these two 
ad jurisdiction over a particular ship- 
yard, and one appointed by the president 
the American Federation of La- 

r. Similar agreements were made with 
the dock and transport workers, with 
the railwaymen and coal-miners, with 
the Seamen’s Union to whose officers the 

vernment appealed for co-operation to 

eep men on the ships, to induce sailors 
vho had abandoned their calling to re- 
turn to the sea, and to attract fresh 
,ands into the seafaring service. Even 
he War Industries Board had its official 
epresentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, through whom the unions 
directly participated in the drafting and 
llocation of contracts and the distribu- 
on of raw materials. And finally every 
actory and mill in the country was 
rought under the potential jurisdiction 
f organized labor by the creation of the 
\\ 
industry for the period of the war, upon 
_— the trade-unions and the organized 
iploye rs were equ ally re presente d. 

( Ds ut of this ¢ Xperience the workers de- 
veloped a new nationalism. 
lhey sloughed off the traditional “ 
ter and servant’ 
elations. 


sense of 
mas- 
’ conception of industrial 
Che wealth of the nation and 
its natural resources were theirs equally 
with the titular owners to hold, to gov- 
ern, and to enjoy. The policy adopted 
by the nation toward them when the 
nation’s life was in peril wrought a subtle 
but lasting change in their mental atti- 
tude toward themselves, revolutionized 
their sense of status, gave them a new 
sense of power. For the first time, the 
great rank and file began to grasp the 
full implication of the legend, Labor 
Omnia Vincit. 

So that when the war ended, and gov- 
ernment contracts were canceled, and 
business felt the need for retrenchment, 


Board of 


Var Labor Board, the supreme court of 
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group after group of workers went on 
strike against the threatened reduction 
of war-time wages and a lengthening of 
hours beyond the government’s eight- 
hour standard. Furthermore, those or- 
ganizations that had been financially 
and numerically strengthened by the 
government’s war-time labor policy, de- 
manded wage increases and a further re- 
duction of hours to the forty-four and 
forty hour week. When employers point 
to the economic impossibility of produc- 
ing beyond the market demand, espe- 
cially when prices have fallen below the 
actual cost of production, the leaders of 
the more powerful unions point out that 
“the war has belied all the prophecies of 
the political economists.” In_ protest 
against the declaration of the president 
of one of the great manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations that in its best interest 
labor should acquiesce in a reduction of 
wages, Mr. ¢ 
and now 


own 


here 
. with the understanding of 
the responsibility that goes with my 
words that the American working- 
people will not be forced back by Mr. 
Barr, his association, or all the Bourbons 
of the United States. The Barrs, 
whether it be this individual or others of 
his type, must understand that their day 
of absolutism in industry is gone, the 
same as absolutism in government has 
been de stroyed.’ , 

More than forty state and local federa- 
tions of labor have adopted resolutions 
calling forthe organization of an indepen- 
dent labor party to protect “‘ the unquali- 
fied right of the workers to organize,’ and 
to establish “‘ the democratic control of in- 
dustry and commerce for the general good 
by those who work with hand and brain, 
and the elimination of autocratic domina- 
tion either by selfish private interests o1 
by bureaucratic government.” The rail- 
road_ brotherhoods, strategically — the 
most powerful of all American labor 
organizations, breaking with their tradi- 
tional hostility to government owner- 
ship, now declare for government own- 
ership—with the novel proviso that the 
railroads when publicly owned shall be 
managed as well as operated by the rail- 
way workmen. Here and there—as in 
Pheenix, Arizona; Portland, Oregon; 
Butte, Montana; and even in New York 
City—some of the more radical spirits have 


jompers serves notice “ 
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set up Soldiers’, Sailors’, and Workers’ 
Councils after the Russian model. If 
the present owners of the economic and 
industrial resources of the nation, so 
runs labor’s new argument, cannot so 
manage the machinery of production and 
distribution as to eliminate unemploy- 
ment and pay a wage that will assure 
the workers not only physical comfort, 
but leisure for the enjoyment of the 
spiritual values of life, the workers them- 
selves will take their turn at the wheel. 
Labor has become incre asingly alive to 
its sovereign power. Labor Omnia Vincit. 

Che forces that are so sti angely sway- 
ing the mass mind to-day are in great 
part intangible forces. They elude the 
metaphysical canons of the established 
economic authorities. They spring from 
those elemental instincts and desires 
which are older than statistics or logic. 
To aaheneenad them, in so far as they 
can be understood, one needs to search 
one’s own heart. Perplexed by what 
seemed to him the unreasoning and in- 
satiable demands of his workmen, a 
manufacturer recently called the opera- 
tives of an entire department into his 
office. He tried to explain to them the 
financial intricacies of the business, the 
scientific impossibility of combining suc- 
cessful competition with a further in- 
crease in production costs. Finding that 
his argument was making little impres- 
sion upon the machine-set minds of his 
servants, he resorted despairingly to a 
simple inclusive question. “‘What is it 
you want?” he asked. And the workmen 
were not at all perplexed for an answer. 
“What we want is just what you want 
for yourself and your children.”” There 
at his office door was an automobile of 
the newest design, handsomely uphol- 
stered, its nickel trim glistening in the 
sun. His home stood in the midst of a 
garden, his summer cottage within sound 
of the sea. His boys were in college, his 


daughters at a finishing-school. He 
smiled sardonically at the preposterous 
answer. Was it not evident even to 


these simple minds that there were not 
enough of the luxuries of life to go 
‘round? That if the wealth of the world 
were equally divided to-day, it would be 
back in the hands of exceptional ability 
to-morrow? If the general standard of 
living was to be raised even to a modest 


comfort level, must not production b: 
immensely increased, and were not th 
unions the enemies of efficient produ 
tion? He had read the university econo 
mists, as they manifestly had not. H 
sent the men back to their machine: 
promising to take their immediate de- 
mands under advisement. The met 
went home instead. 

For, while the manufacturer had bee: 
following the recognized rules of busi 
ness and studying the approved econo 
mists, the men had been following thx 
changes in Russia,«in Germany, in the 
South Sea dominions of England. What 
ever the press reports might say about 
the misery attending the overthrow of 
the old order, to them the salient fact 
was that in each of those countries labor 
was sovereign. 

Our American workers do not listen 
readily to revolutionary propaganda. On 
the whole, their life has been a better 
life than that of the workers of Russia, 


or Italy, or France, or even perhaps of 


England. The traditions of feudal caste 
have not pressed so heavily upon them 
as upon their European brothers. But 
precisely because they have been taught 
by school text and stump speaker that in 
America one man is as good as another, 
they “ 
and your children.” If that very human, 
if vague and intangible, desire is per- 
mitted to work itself out through con- 
stitutional channels; if when they seek 
a concrete and organized expression of 
that desire the courts do not hold them 
in contempt; if when they protest against 
the spreading horror of unemployment 
and the slow starvation of inadequate 
wages the governing authorities do some- 
thing better than denounce their leaders, 
the workers will be patient, they will be 
loyal to what is best in our American dem- 
ocratic tradition. But we shall be misled 
if we assume that governmental neglect 
and incompetence, and vindictive intoler- 
ance on the part of those who own our 
industrial establishments and employ 
labor, can have any happier sequel in 
America than it has had in Europe. It 
is as certain as a law in physics that the 
price of repression is violence. 

For much of our present unrest, the 
failure of the administration at Wash- 
ington to make adequate preparations 








want what you want for yourself 
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LABOR AND THE 


for the demobilization of the draft army 
ind the readjustment of industry from a 
war to a peace basis 1s undoubtedly re- 
sponsible. During the war all discussion 
f what the English call reconstruction 
was taboo. Peace came with the same 
unexpected suddenness as the first out- 
break of war. The armistice found our 
government utterly unprepared for the 
problems of demobiliz: ition. In Novem- 
ber a hastily improvised industrial intel- 
began to collate tele- 
graphic information on the demand for 
labor. On November 30th, 74 major 
industrial centers reported a_ balance 
between idle labor and open jobs; on 
January 18th, there were only 49 cities 
in which such a balance existed. On 
November 3oth, 12 cities reported 11,114 
nemployed men; in the {third week of 
nuary, 123 cities reported 262,000 
employed men. Discharged soldiers 
have been sent out from the demobiliza- 
n camps by the tens of thousands to 
rift back into communities already 
— with a surplus of labor. To 
ert what promised to develop into a 
rious unemployment crisis, Secretary 
of Labor Wilson went belatedly before a 
joint meeting of the Senate and House 
Committees on Labor in support of the 
Kelly bill, appropriating $500,000,000 
for the governmental development of 
land, minerals, and water power on the 
public domain, and the Kenyon bill, ap- 
propriating $100,000,000 to mitiate work 
on roads and other public improvements. 
Che Secretary urged upon the commit- 
tees the necessity for prompt and con- 
structive action if the “philosophy of 
force’ and Bolshevist doctrines were not 
to spread like a smoldering fire through- 
out the country. But Congress neglected 
the Secretary’s appeal, preferring to be 
entertained by melodramatic accounts 
of the virtues and crimes of the Bolshe- 
viki in Russia. In response to this ap- 
parent indifference of the national legis- 
lature, the workers in more than forty 
communities have initiated an Indepen- 
dent Labor party, and here and there scat- 
tered sporadically throughout the coun- 
try, Soldiers,’ Sailors, and Workers’ 
Councils have begun to spring up. 
For this unhealthy situation, the fail- 
ure of the national administration to be 
forehanded in the formulation and vig- 


ligence service 
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orous support of a program of industrial 
readjustment is certainly in large meas- 
ure responsible. But it is also certain 
that the comparative immunity of Amer- 
ica to such aggressive discontent as has 
recently harassed the British govern- 
ment, for example, is principally due to 
the extraordinary hold of President Wil- 
son upon the hopes and confidence of the 
trade-union workers who dominate the 
policies of our American working-class 
movement. No section of our com- 
munity ts more anxiously watching the 
progress of the President’s international 
program, nor has any other group a 
keener sense of the contingency of their 
future domestic course upon the success 
or failure of his advocacy of a demo- 
cratically inspired league of nations. 
For their experience during the war not 
only gave the workers a new sense of 
status, a new conception of nationality, 
but it also made them international- 
minded. Just as the struggle against 
political autocracy was won by a com- 
bination of the democratic nations en 
masse, so they believe that their struggle 
against what they conceive to be eco- 
nomic autocracy in the industrial world 
can triumph only through a similar com- 
bination of peoples in the interests of 
peace and industrial democracy. They 
give credit to the President for the fact 
that Mr. Gompers, as president of the 
American Federation of Labor, has been 
made chairman of the Commission on 
International Labor Legislation, which 
has been intrusted with the duty of 
formulating an international labor pro 
gram for the Peace Conference; and they 
are looking to the President to have 
their major desires incorporated in the 
treaty of peace. Until the outcome of 
the President’s efforts is definitely 
known, the leaders of American organ- 
ized labor, who are not only represented 
by Mr. Gompers in Paris, but also by 
Secretary Wilson in Washington, may be 
counted upon to hold the radical de- 
mands of the increasingly restive rank 
and file, as it were, in committee. 

It is significant that it is an American 
trade-unionist who has described Article 
20 of the preliminary Covenant of the 
League of Nations as the Labor Charter 
of the World. The representatives of 
American labor in Paris regard that 
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door to 
aspirations and 


article having ‘‘opened the 
the fulhlment of all them 
‘ambitions.’ Article 20 provides that 
(he high contracting parties will en- 
deavor to secure and maintain fair and 
conditions of labor for men, 
and children, both In thei own 
countries countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations 
extend, and to that end to estab- 
part of the organization of the 
permanent bureau of labor.’ 
It is also significant that, while the rep- 
resentatives of French and British labor 
advocate the establishment of govern- 
aus not only to define, but to 
enforce international standards provid- 
ing against unemployment, for the 
itation of working-hours not 


humane 
women, 


and In all 
agree 


lish as 


| eavue a 


mental bure 


lim- 
only for 


women and children, but also for men 

for the regulation of immigration and 
the like, the re presentatives of American 
labor preter to leave all details to a per- 


International Industrial Con- 
gress to which the employers and work- 
ers of the countries parties to the League 
shall elect representatives on 
proportionate equality. 
the American labor representatives are 
seeking to apply to international indus- 
trial relations the conservative principle 
of collective bargaining instead of the 
principle of state socialism, on the one 
hand, or the principle of revolutionary 
socialism, on the other. In support of 
their position their strongest argument 
is the success of the principle of collec- 


manent 


basis of 
In other words, 
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tive bargaining as applied by Presid 
Wilson’s administration during the w 
[heir manifest hope is that if they « 
secure the recognition of the right 
organize and bargain collectively by t] 
Peace Conference so that it will beco: 
implicit in the Covenant of the Leag 
of Nations, the war-time labor policy 
our government and of the nation y 
permanently prevail over the traditiona 
ly hostile policy of American indust! 


and American courts. 
(heirs is a large program, but it 
comparatively an extremely consery 


tive program. It is meeting with 
keenest criticism from the left wing 
labor in Europe; it is being regard 
with a very considerable degree of ske 
ticism by the rank and file of Americ: 
labor. If it is adopted by the Pea 
Conference, it will undoubtedly have 
markedly stabilizing effect upon tl 
wage-working mind, both in Ameri 
and throughout the world. But its adop 
tion, and especially its execution, is con 
tingent upon the 
Wilson’s international program. If that 
fails, and the President 1s discredited, 
the labor leaders who have staked thei 
reputations upon him will be discredited 
also. In that case we may expect to see 
a swift turning of the disappointed rank 
and file to radical and revolutionary 
leadership. Direct action will supe rsede 
the patient policy of collective bargaining. 
Flames of living fire will play about the 
old Latin legend, Labor Omnia Vincit. 


success of Preside 


Your Despair and My Despair 


BY ROSE 


O'NEILL 


OUR despair and my despair 


Went out 


to walk 


and take the alr: 


They went to walk and they were pale 


As moons th: it rainy 


winds enveil 


And stilly wept into their hair, 


Your despair 


and my despair. 


They walked until the death of night 


Through many a 


When they 


misty 
came back their names were changed, 


world est ranged : 


We could not tell them from delight. 























The 


73 BS 4 ME RICA invented the 


am hotel and is still 


Se a1) inor- 
ny, bP dinately proud of it. 
4 A veo Europe through the 
ps % centuries produced, it 





is true, refreshment fot 


ES 4 man and_ beast, and 


comfort: ib le no ases about taking one § 





ease in one’s inn. But it remained for 
our country to contrive an establishment 
where, if we may venture upon an illog- 


ical but perhaps understandable expres- 
sion, one took not only one 
but every one else’s; where privacy hav- 
ing been, as far as possible, eliminated, 
the hotel guest lived in a pleasant sociable 
democratic welter of all the classes of the 
community. 

In one of Long Island’s prettiest coun- 
try palaces, surrounded by formal gar- 
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S own ease 


CE CONFERS 


Hotel 


BY HARRISON 


A CERTAIN POSITION 


Guest 
RHODES 


dens, 


ereces, 


clipped hedges, espaliered pear- 
and pools made sapphire blue by 
the newest chemicals, filled with the loot 

’ Europe, the main living-room has a 
tesselated marble floor mellowed with 
age which the owner whimsically an- 
nounces was secured not in some foreign 
nobleman’s residence, but at the demoli- 
tion of the metropolis’s once most famous 
hotel. The imaginative cannot 
tread it unmoved; in the dim hours of 
the night he can hear the ghosts of 
\merica’s great days stirring upon what 


guest 


was once its noble expanse, seeking their 
favorite chairs or asking the clerk tor 


writing-paper. If a simple symbol for 
America is sought, for that American 
America which sprang into being with 
the Revolution, came triumphant and 
reunited through the Civil War and the 
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Reconstructi 


COVEeETEAG 


yn days and has lately un- 
and fanned into flame the an- 

vhich still burned at het 
teaching her new 
old love of liberty, pe rhaps 
tound 


lent fire heart, 
sons het 
nothing bet 
than the old hotel 
almost epic in quali 
stretch of checkered black 
and white marble pavement upon which 
\merica CON, rregated. It Was 


foreign-born 


Prandiose, 


ties with its 


what the 


Forum perhaps was to Rome, and if 


majestic 
Grand 
impressionable 
he trusted, 


memories of the lobby of the 
Hotel in Cincinnati, seen in an 
childhood, are at all to 
about the Forum's s1Ze. 

lhe European mind is still completely 
bewildered by the free and easy and un- 
of the hotel and all 
conveniences by thousands who dispense 
with the formality 
contributing in 
maintenance. 
winter the 
most 


questione d use 


of lodging there ot 
any hnancial way to its 
\ Saturday of this last 
ofhce of one of New York's 
expensive and exclusive hotels be- 
SO congested that 
uniformed attendants 

“Keep moving,” 
men in charge of 
Street. A\t 
guests of a 


hoarse-voiced, 

xept shouting, 
as if they were police- 
proletarian crowds in 
such a moment 
hotel are intruding aliens. 
te spite of all modern improvements and 
all pretensions to affording an elegant pri- 
vacy for its guests, the American hotel 
remains to-day the prey of the public, 
its office the public’s lounge and 
de ZVOUS., 


Came 


ac tual 


ren- 


| he re have be en attempts to kee p out 
of the best hotels, not so much the local 
public as the inhabitants of cheaper 
hostelries In s pite of these, the frugal 
visitor to New York traditionally “put 
up” ata small hotel ona side street and 
picked his teeth on the old Astor House 
steps. And at the and winter 
resorts to this day, guests of the board- 
repall in bands to pass 
the evening on the verandas of the best 
hotels, and it is practically impossible to 
say them nay, so firmly fxed in out 
national mind is the idea that every part 
of a hotel not actually locked up is public 
property. 


sSummelt 


ing-house calmly 


lo lounge in a first-class office confers 
position. Even in the most 
hotels young gentleman so- 
ially ambitious are said to g ain at little 


most desirable publicity by 


a certain 
modern 


expense a 
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having themselves 
word) in the public 
rants at the 


delightful 
rooms and 
most crowded hours. 


‘page a 


restau- 


\nother of the common people’s in- 
alienable right is to know who ts staying 
In a hotel, he nce the — SS publicity ot 
the register. his volume is indeed 
times the center of ‘weer social life, its 
perusal the daily pleasure of hundreds 
In the earlier days, found thei 
opportunity here. At Trenton Falls, a 
once famous but almost 
resort, this passage in the 


much liked: 


wits 
now forgotten 


register was 


John Graham and servant. 

G. Squires, wife and two babies. No ser- 
vant, owing to the hardness of the times 

G. W. Douglas and servant. No wife and 
babies, owing to the hardness of the times 


Even though you neglect the 
tunity to turn a pretty phrase, perhaps 
the only to make sure that yout 
name is down correctly is to write it 
yourse If. Me mories come back to all of 
us of strange mistakes in foreign hotels 
And it is well to remember the dignihed 
and respectable Bostonian writer on 
musical subjects whose arrival at Tunis 
in North \fric a was recorded in the little 
lo« al Gazette dé Etrangers et du C 1? 
that of s Marq i15 A ° de Bost n él 


Su 


oppor- 


way 


The L Parlor, 
make way for the cabaret grill-room 
where the ladies may smoke and drink 
pink cocktails; but for the better part of 
that great nineteenth century it was a 
prominent and agreeable feature of hotel 


adies’ alas, has gone, to 


life. All the foreign visitors of that 
earlier ante-bellum period—whose inev- 
itable books of impressions are an ever 


more fascinating store of information as 
to the manners 
from—were by turns horrihed 
dazzled by the amiable and 
society in the hotel parlors. 
the othce, the rough male 
of the Republic swore 


derive 
and be- 
accessible 
Below, 

inhabitants 
and chewed and 


and customs we 


spat, but above, American ladies, beau- 
tifully dressed in Parisian frocks, held a 
decorous but animated court. In Eu- 


rope, no such public 

existed, no such nightly 
guests inclined 
rope, 


reception-rooms 
asse mblage of 
to sociability. In Eu- 


no families lived permanently in 
hotels, and this publicity of home life 

















DEPARTURE OF THE STAGI 


for the stranger, to the wonder of 
experience 


Miss. Fredrika 


lady famous enough in her dav, but now 


added, 
the 


Bremer, a Swedish 


quite forgotten, may be quoted to ad- 
vantage on the parlors of the Astor 
Hous« : 

Magnificent drawing-rooms vith furniture 


in velours, with mirrors and gilding, brilliant 
vith magnificent gas-lighted chandeliers and 
other grandeur stand openin every story of the 

suse for ladies and gentlemen who 


ire visiting here, to cony 


here 
rest, 


] 
11Ve 


erse or to 


FRAUNCES’ 


FROM TAVERN 


talking together on soft and splendid sofas or 
arm-chairs, fanning themselves, and just as 
if they had nothing else to do in the 
than to make 
another 


world 
themselves agreeable to 
a lady than im- 
mediately a gentleman is at hand to offer het 
his arm. 


one 


Scarcely can Tse 


The last touch is admirable. This is in 
1849, in what might perhaps be thought 
a roughish period in America’s manners, 
vet it is humbly submitted that the 
picture of the Ladies’ Parlor of the Astor 
House compares favorably with that of 
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any salon of that eighteenth century in 
France, the period which ts said to hav 
been for the privileged classes, the most 
agreeable this planet has yet provided 
| ven the most bel marqu could have 
hoped for nothing more courteous than a 
gentleman immediately at hand to offer 
his arm almost before she could ris¢ 

[his is perhaps the point to meet any 
possible challenge as to the importance 
of such facts and such philosophizing. 
Here is not history stately and proud, 
only some pleasant odds and ends which 
may help to make her great page more 
comprehensive and more human. Euro- 
pean history has many collateral vol- 
umes of gossip and agreeable minor 1n- 
formation. So, too, has our earlier 
Colonial period. 
this nineteenth century to know which 
better and more familiarly would make 
Americans more at home in their own 
continent, would certainly enrich. the 
tone of our national culture, and would 
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perhaps even heighten our love of coun- 
try. Vil {me inum mihi alienun a 
serious plea is made here that even the 
times of the now despised house with 
a ¢ upola deserve our affectionate, if half 
humorous attention; that indeed a record 
of any of our manners and customs, such 
as 1 planned in this eries of s¢ attered 
articles is, though both light and hum- 
ble, still a genuine contribution, at least 
memoirs, to serve for the writing of out 
national history 

While there is still time, every one 
should ef the | adie s’ Parlor ot a 
certain famous hotel at Saratoga, still 
coquettish with gilt mirrors and ragged 
blue bro« ade, and should make the pil- 
grimage to an equally famous inn at Ni- 
agara Falls, if only to see the fat old 
leather-bound registers in which honevy- 
moon couples with imagination still oc- 
casionally hunt to see where father and 
mother, or more probably grandfather 
and grandmother, signed the book on 
the 11 wedding - trip 
where the VY, too, may 
see when Abraham Lin- 
coln brought his bride 
to the Falls Here 1S 
history intimate and 
sweet, the prave muse 
ready to make friends 
with any idle sentimen- 
tal tourist. 

The colonial inn, 
though pleasant with 
memories of travelers by 
coach and of. solitary 
and gallant horsemen, 
is still perfectly in the 
Englishtradition. Rev- 
olutionary days when 
French ofhcers visited 
us as they do now, are 
fuller cf delightful anec- 
dote The Marquis de 
Chastellux, on leaving 


a New Jersey inn, 
writes: 

l obser 1 to Mr. 
Courtheath thatif nade 
I pa I be 9g 1ited 

b retty sister, it 
as b t ittle, 
but if only f ging and 
supper, it was a great dea 


1 


They had a way with 
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them, did those Frenchmen! It was 
said of the young Prince de Broglie, 
traveling about that time, that he 
“managed very well by kissing the 


she ets and 


landladies, so he got clean 
no other traveler to sleep with him’ 
It is interesting to look over General 
Putnam’s bill at the Cromwell's Head 
lfavern and notice the curious distribu- 
tion of his expenses. His board cost him 
two pounds eight shillings for the week, 
his liquor sixteen shillings, and_ his 
washing ninepence! 

\ll this European character disap- 
peare d in the first few decades of the new 
century. In that dark age the simon- 
pure (Ame rican hote | with € le gant | adies 
Parlors, huge offices, shining cuspidors, 


and rocking-chairs on the sidewalk, 
came mysteriously into being, and the 
foreign traveler was inevitably trans- 


ported withamazement, often with horror, 
at living in daily association with three 
or four hundred people. One European 
‘““Americans love 


] ° 
ravelel asserted: 


crowds. There are even more twins born 
there than anywhere else Size indeed 
developed early. \t [renton } alls, N. 


P. Willis saw with amazement two thou- 
sand wild pigeons fattening for the hotel. 
The hotels in towns larger than 
anything the world had ever known be- 
tore; 


were monstrous, 


were 


hotels in such resorts as Saratoga 
unbelievable lurmoil 


AND CHEWED AND SPAT 


too; a large hotel is described as 
one of the “entitled to keep a 
gong, and as early as the ‘fifties, bands 
plaved loudly in the Cape May dining- 
rooms, and hundreds of black waiters 


came, 


class 


‘marched in with each course in military 


orde t. lhere IS at Cape May a Homeric 
legend of a battle royal between white 
gentlemen and black waiters on strike! 
lhe foreign visitors expressed horror 
often enough, but the legend of Amer- 
ican uncouthness was, quite obviously, 
exaggerated to give spice to their narra- 
tives. In 1843 the famous English actor, 
Macready, records that he went with 
Longfellow and the Willises to dine at 
what he quaintly terms the “ Ladies’ 
Ordinary” of a New York hotel 

a? looked for the eaters with knive eg 
he ingenuously and honestly says, “but 
detected none.” 

Mrs. Trollope, whose attacks om us 
roused such bitterness, 1S to-day some- 
what discredited. We must simply de- 
cline, for example, to believe that in her 
day it was considered so indelicate for 
the sexes to sit together on the grass, 
that picnics were impossible. Indeed, 
do we not know from equally reliable 
witnesses that at this same pe riod at the 
New Jersey S€ aside a gentleman asked a 
lady. ‘*Mayv I have the pleasure of 
taking a bath with you?” as he would 
have solicited the favor of a dance, and 
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y 
: 
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ry 
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AMERICAN LADIES, BEA 


FROCKS, HELD A’ DECOR 


that in the waves the sexes mixed with 
a freedom which makes the story of the 
contemporaneous squeamishness about 
a picnic quite improbable? 

In this mysterious period of develop- 
ment, early in the century, a new hotel 
language was invented, and strange, in- 
explicable terms had birth 

‘*Why do you call me Front?’ asks 
the new bell-boy in the farce. Why 
don’t you call me Grimes?” 

‘Il don’t know,” the clerk candidly 


inswers. ‘‘It’s always done in first-class 








= as 
nmi.» 








\ traveler naturally must grow excited 
about something and tnd fault with 
some foreign custom. How else 1s he to 
know that he is abroad? Of this im- 
portance, and no more, are the anecdotes 
of visitors recoiling before the awful 
sight of boiled eggs “mashed in a glass” 
and the re mark of Vhackéray after try- 
ing his frst American oyster, that he 
~ It as if he had swallowed a baby.” 

[here is no intention here of going 
into the long chapter of American difh- 
culties with European hotels. We have 
been as violent over the folly of the 
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Italians In not serving 


in \met can breaktast as evel the 
travelers have been over our eccentrici 
ties \ny one who has tried to play 


courier to an inveterately American 


friend can understand how dithcult it 1s 


sav. in a remote Brittany hamlet, to 
obtain Smithson’s Breakfast Food, o1 
whatever it 1s which adorns the hom«e 
table in Kansas City, and how hard it 1s 
to induce a landlady at Vallombrosa to 
fry the morning beetsteak to a turn. 


On the whole, foreigners visiting us have 
borne the reversal of thei 
habits with fortitude, even good nature. 

Instead of cause for horror, the travel- 


immemorial 


ers, it is evident, often found a strange, 


exotic charm in the American hotel. 
The waiters were invariably black, the 
chambermaids inevitably Irish. On the 


sidewalks in front of New York hotels, 
Cuban planters rocked. The 
the Ladies’ Parlors sparkled. 
dining-rooms Gargantuan 
tempted 
Ice-water 
stalked. Pale, 


children competently ordering their own 


society 1n 
In the 


and Satiate d 
clinked and 


precocious 


strange foods 


every appetite. 


indigestion 
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dinner tore soft-shell crabs limb from 
limb, gnawed green corn, and consumed 
limitless ice-cream. It was indeed the 
New World 

Untul Mr. Hoover, quite lately, 


the matter in hand, 


took 
almost nothing had 
ever checked our national extravagance, 
and the hotel, as perhaps the freest 
flowering of our institutions, excelled in 
wastefulness, both for the guests and fot 
Florida 
a comparatively recent 
pe riod, great baskets of oranges for free 
eating stood in the offices, while 


the casual public. In 


hotels, up to 


SONIC 


in the 
early annals of Wisconsin you may read 
whisky to 
all guests, more especially if the houss 
was so crowded that many of them had 
to be put to bed upon the floor 
tom that will become more golden in 
memory as the prohibition years go by. 

Even to-day, when time has some- 
what curbed us, the ideal of the Amer- 
ican hotel is perhaps a famous establish- 
ment in the country near New York 
where you pay a hxed sum a day (fixed 
out of the reach of most of us), and the 
hotel provides everything you can think 


ot a custom of serving tree 


a CUS- 











riding- 


of to want —cigars, champagne, 
horses, motors, hshing parties, 


mountain-top, dances, 


picnics 
In the private 
theatricals, and probably even that mon- 
strosity, a feather bed, if it suited yout 
convenience 

The constant outcry of the American 
tourist abroad used to be not so much 
against high prices as against the item 
ized bill. Mr. Nat Goodwin, in the farce, 
said, ‘No, this is not my hotel—vet: 
I am buving it on the instalment plan.” 
The charge for candles in European ho- 
tels did more to promote international 
discord than almost anything else that 
ibroad \t home in 
America we are happy only when soap 


evel happened 
1 I rovide | and tal im pow ler and 
] 


wash-cloths to take away, and sampl 


bottles of mouth wash and tiny tubes of 
cold cream, when the supply of towels 
is limitk and the hot water gushes 
like the Great Gevyset of the Yellow- 
ston \t table, our ideal is to stoke up 


between courses on celery and olives and 
salted nuts, and discover peppermint 
hiding beside the tnger-bowl, 
and to find nothing of all this on the 
bill 
\nd vet, in the end, 
\merican public was betrayed 
] 


candy 


elf, the ( 

1 1) 11 
It Vas found that hotel lite co i ill 
| made more expensive by charging tor 
rooms and meals separately; the old 
. , ; 
ideal was sacrihced t this greater and 





more alluring extravagance. You be- 
gan to pay for your room alone mort 
than in the grand old days of the “‘two, 
three, or four dollar a day house”’ vou 
paid for it plus three banquets a day, 
and at meal-times to subject 


the extortions of an 


vourself to 
d restaurant 
with alleged French waiters. Of course, 


it Was possibli to use this new system 


tor economy—there were people from 
the Waldorf breakfasting at Childs’s 
but in the main it served extravagance. 

Lhere Was a transition period when 
the two plans sometimes existed along- 
side in the same hotel. There is a story, 
if not true, at least agreeably contrived, 
of Mr. Israel Zangwill registering in 
Chicago and being astonished by the 
clerk’s asking him, sharply: 

‘European or American?” 

‘l’m European,” he replied, “but I 
don’t see what business that is of vours!” 

Gradually, however, the so-called Eu- 
ropean plan (in the early idiom it was 
often pronounced with the accent on the 
second syllable) became almost univer- 
sal in city hotels of standing. Even the 
least refined commercial traveler is now 
revolted by the un-New-Yorkishness of 
the old American plan, which is now 
surviving vigorously only in country and 
resort hotels (and the visitor to our 
crowded watering places knowsthat even 
there its hold is precarious 


If the hotel is, as it were, the barom- 
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In a newel play, to 


friend has improved 


recognize how het 
lhe drummer is 


the hotel the hetels’ 
best regular patron. He supports them 


when the traveler for pleasure cannot be 
He knows 


willing to pay 


nie tropolitan 
for it, ol 


counted upon 
comfort and 1s 
at least to put it on the expense account 
Some of the new hotels in the new South 
frankly acknowledge their indebtedness 
The hotel the traveling-man made pos- 
sible,” is the phrase which calls for out 
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gratitude. We must not think of him 
lightly; even in the hotel bedroom the 
tree copy of the Bible has been provided 
by the 
piously inclined gentlemen of the road. 
In England the “‘commercial room” 
may still exist fol the segregation of the 
fraternity, and it may be that in hotels 
in small Italian towns femal 
are stall private dining-rooms 
rather than that the \ should be exposed 
to association with the commercial 
the main sala d 
America, the 
nurtured women gladly 


“Gideons,” an 


travelers 


viven 


travele rs in 
But in 


; } 
d 


most delicately 
them to 
the grill-rooms and lounges on the New 
York plan which they have demanded 
everywhere. lablets honoring the drum- 
mer should indeed be placed on. the 
walls of every new and comfortable hotel. 

lhe civilizing the hotel 
wilderness occasionally the most 
sophisticated products of New York and 
Paris to the loneliest frontier posts. In 
a central New York hotel, there Was a 
few years ago a French head waiter of 
that engaging suavity which makes life’s 
troubles melt away. Asked one day at 
lunch to convey to the chef a compliment 


ti slow 


process ot 


le ads 


upon a really notable preme ad ; 
Map ‘ery, he sighed deli ate ly and the n 
said 


“Yes, he is an expert and admirable 
man. But he will not last long as a cook. 


What will your” he 


little weary shrug. 


with a 
‘How can he sustain 
really 


continued 


his art among a clientéle which 
only wishes a planked beefsteak ?”’ 
How can a head waiter last, we may 
well ask, only 
to decide perhaps between French-fried 
and hashed brown potatoes to go with 
the ham and eggs? Marty rs € ac h to the 
living! ‘The 
story of a Dieppe boy comes into the 
mind, TOO, who made 


whose advice 1s sought 


cause of American good 
a failure as man- 
ager of an ambitious French restaurant 
in a pretentious new hotel in an obsti- 
nately ham-and-egg town, whose pretty 
voung wife was made love to by a local 
auto-tire manufacturer, and who finally 
put a bullet through his head, discour- 
aged, beaten, and lonely tor the pretty 
gay town where pleasant little old hotels 
went on in the good traditional way, and 
where a small, sure, happy life would 
have been his had he been content to 


MONTHLY 


association of 
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home by the blue French sea. 
L his IS probably the only record whic h 
will ever be made of Raoul. 
mother in France 
if she be still alive. 
if she 


Stay at 


| he re is a 
who remembers him, 
It would be pleasant 
moment believe that 
America was grateful for the small set 
vice her boy tried so hard to do for his 
adopted country 


could for a 


lhe transformation which the motor- 


Cal has effected in the hotels of the 
American country is already a twice and 
thrice told tale, and yet no bird’s-eve 
View of the hotel guest can omit the 
sight of him and his womankind in 
strange masks and hideous wrappings 


approaching Ye Olde Inne and demand- 
ing rooms with bath. More wayside 
taverns have been plumbed into a new 
existence than any one could ever have 


be lie ved Colonial trathe could have 
sustained. \s for historic memories, 
they are a cloud, like dust along an un 


oiled dirt road. One can motor for 
weeks and always le the night where 
Washington once slept. Our nationa 
past has surged back, and what with 
“innes ’ and tea-rooms, quaintness is in 
danger of becoming a pest. 

here are, however, certain develop- 
ments in this new roadside hotel-keep- 


ing which should be set down by 


any 
serious student of our manners. ‘The 
amateul landlady, an artistic gentle- 


woman in a sage-green woolen gown, cut 
low over a neck artistically hung with 
beads, is something which only 
the Anglo-Saxon world can produce. 
She tends to serve food in green bowls 
and there is nothing in the animal or 
vegetable kingdom which with the aid 
of a bottle of mayonnaise she cannot 
whip into a salad. Her passion is for 
daintiness, in which is comprised, thank 
God, cleanliness. She has a _ pretty 
taste in all the arts, and indeed a Stay 
under her roof cannot fail to be mentally 
and spiritually tonic. She is an agree- 
able, if faintly comic, fgure; we should 
value her as the impersonation of a pas- 
sionate revolt against the dullness, the 
unpicturesqueness of the old American 


ambet 


country hotel of the last half of the 
nineteenth century. And our new Amer- 
ican quaintness, brought about by 


landscape- 
interior 


skille d architects, traine d 


gardeners, and 


Si yphisticate d 


























THE NEW TOWN HOTELS PR 


decorators can successfully challenge 
comparison with any of the Old World’s 
cleverness 

Novelists and playwrights have for 
some time encouraged the hotel run by 
an eccentric local “characte \fter 
Frank Stockton told us of the Squirrel 
Inn, some enterprising person immedi 
ately named, and now 
every one the in New 
York last winter wants to go this sum 
mer to a hotel kept *Lightnin’.” 
We are tolerant of tantastic landlords; 
there is a Floridian hotel where the host 
plays Chopin on the parlor piano while 
a Soviet of servants and guests runs the 


started one so 


play 


W ho Saw 


by 


establishment. 

In the town hotels, the 
asks not quaintness, but a kind of com- 
Phe establish- 

| he VY proy ide spe- 
ladies 


guest 


new 


munal grandeur. new 
ments are fabulous 
cial floors for bachelors, and, fot 
traveling alone, a chaperon - matron 
They have club-rooms for Spanish- 
Americans, Indian chefs for the curries, 
stenographers, notary publics, Turkish 
baths, safe-de posit vaults for the guests, 
their wells, manicurists 


own artesian 


BANDS 


YMPHONY 


among whom Helen of Troy would be 
unnoticed, root subterranean 
dancing-rooms, cigarettes for ladies, red- 
tipped so that the lip rouge may not 
rub off and private detectives, 
house osteopaths and divorce lawyers, 
gymnasiums on the roof, playgrounds 
for children, swimming baths, jazz and 
symphony bands, bars and soda-foun- 
tains, their own valets and tailors, ladies’ 
maids, packers, ticket agents and scal- 
pers, blackmailers, night guides, and al- 
most everything except surgeons’ rooms 
for major operations and wet nurses for 
children born in the hotel. Once safely 
within the doors ofa modern hotel, there is 
really no need of one’s ever leaving it, 
except for the last sad rites, and possibly 
the hotel could take care of even these. 
lhe hotel is the epitome of the nation, 
even to the elaborate system of mirrors 
and electric signals cunningly hidden 
beneath the velvet carpets by means of 
which the estimable matrons on each 
floor are enabled to supervise and pre- 
serve the morals of the nation. 

We went through a period when it was 
no longer quite “the thing”’ to live in a 


garde ns, 


show, 
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hote | But now that dome Stic servants in 


private houses are rapidly disappearing, if 


not already gone, it appears likely that 
the hotel is about to engulf the American 
world In New York last winter, new 
hotels were opened at a rate which in- 
creased the available bedrooms at some 
pre posterous rate, pe rhaps a thousand a 
week, and vet the town every day Was 
hiled with frenzied, despairing people 
vainly hunting for places to lay thei 
heads at night. Waiters struck, imperial- 
mannered Waitresses took thei place 
and yet the one universal Gesire in New 
York seemed to be to live In a hotel. 
When we consider, as indeed we had 
best do, the possible complete passing 
away in the not distant future of all 
private and domestic service, this rush 
ot a whol people to hote Is becomes € pic 
in quality and significance. American 
hotels have always put unbelievable 
splendor within reach of the whole com- 
munity. And as every change prepared 
by oul radicals and revolutionists 1S in 
a sense an extension of this principle, the 
hotel is perhaps the symbol of the future, 
a people’s palace in the ofhce of which 
the proletariat takes its ease. 
Vieanwhile, countel to this great 
Prine iple ot de mocracy, hotels, like their 
guests, have developed social position 
and snobbishness. Nowhere so much as 
in America is the hotel a man—or, more 
particularly, a woman Stays at taken 
as a kind of public manifesto of his or her 
social pretensions. here are still left 
in the land a few hotels dedicated to the 
service of the old-fashioned, elderly rich 
where decorous, hushed service and 
meals on the old American plan may still 
be obtained. Only recently a visiting 
knglishman, who by some. strange 
chance had gone to one of them, asserted 
that he left because in the whole hotel 
there was no place where his post-pran- 
dial « up of coffee and cigarette might be 
enjoved together In the dining-room 
he might have his cup of coffee, but he 
could not smoke. In the lobby he could 
smoke, but could not be served coffee. 
In the newest hotels, of course, ash- 
receivers are hung over the edge of the 
bath-tubs, and the general tone is well 
in advance of even the future, though, of 
course, women are permitted not to 
smoke. In such establishments the tore 





of fashion is very aggravated, and it is 
curious to notice how ne arly impossible 
it is for many of the patrons to endure 
life in any hotel less the mode. In the 
case of the most successfully snobbish 
of the metropolis caravanseries the situ- 
ation at the outbreak of the Great Wat 
was curious Although the frock-coated 
young gentlemen at the desk were hur- 
riedly transformed into Swiss, many of 
the waiters suddenly became Belgians 
and the chambermaids irreconcilable 
\lsatians, the boc! tone was there and 
it became one’s duty to forsake the hotel. 
For a brief period it lost a little patron- 
age. Ambassadors of the Allied powers 
were forced to go elsewhere. And vet, so 
desperate was the habit of regarding it 
as the only truly fashionable place to 
stay that many of the most passionate 
pro-Ententists remained in spite of 
everything. It was asserted that the 
hotel was filled with German spies and 
that valets from the Wilhelmstrasse 
went through your luggage regularly 
every day. One martyred American gen- 
tleman was forced to conhde the packet 
of his pe rsonal letters from British roy- 
alty to the care of a lady who put them in 
het country safe-de posit vault. And vet, 
in spite of persecution, it did not occur 
to him to change hotels. 

What does this prove except what 
passionate devotion a good hotel may 
inspire in its guests, and indeed, all 
the members of the surrounding com- 
munity? A very prominent New-Yorker 
got his start in the world when in Chi- 
cago he wrote for a local paper a thrilling 
account of how one bitter January day 
the clerk at the newest hotel had met the 
complaint of an Englishman who could 
not get the water in his morning tub 
cold enough to be invigorating, by hav- 
ing great blocks of ice placed in it. The 
story was conceivably not true, since 
water drawn in mid-winter from Lake 
Michigan might un-iced well bring a glow 
to the most vigorous British body, but 
all Chicago was delighted at this humor- 
ous and fantastic statement of how an 
American hotel stood ready to provide 
whatever the guest demanded. It is no 
bad idea for patriots to rally round the 
American hotel. It has been one of our 
country’s great contributions to the 
modern world, 
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Ocean Sunsets 
BY GEORGE STERLING 


MEN watch the wide magnihcence uprolled, 
\d 


eathless surf of glory down the zones— 
Ancient as that with which the sea intones 
Its undelivered sorrow. Fold on fold 
Lhe foam ot splendor deepe ns, fat and cold, 
Below the stars’ imaginary thrones, 
Till on the twilight of those sapphire stones 
Are ashes of the sun-deserted gold. 
Along the mighty rondure of the world 
Forever and forever sweeps that wave, 
From arctic mountains to the southern floe, 
In soundlessness on purple islands hurled, 
With opalescent wash of hues that lave 
Old summits, sacred in that afterglow. 


How often, from the bleak sierra’s crest, 
Che northern headland, the deserted shore, 
Have eves beheld that crimson billow soar, 
To sink on Edens deeper in the West! 
How often, on some fatal ocean-quest, 
Phat light has gleamed upon the lifted oar 
Cast from that Golden House whose closing door 
Is still the evading goal of our unrest. 
Oh! far in time and far on alien seas 
Its path has been the heroes’ path of light, 
Down which the galley, goddess-lured, was drawn. 
Wildly that radiance was cast on these, 





ill the red prom drove westward in the night, 
Followed by slow Arcturus and the dawn 


Roll on, tremendous surf! till the last eves 
For the last time behold thy glory flame; 
Then, in the sea of darkness whence they came 

Resolve thy splendor and reverting dyes! 

Thy forfeit hues shall fade on somber skies, 
When, in a breath, man’s grandeur and his shame 
Pass to the silences that have no name, 

Where dreams are never and the night denies. 

Thy marvel is of man and not of thee, 

And he being not, no longer thou shalt be. 
Parent and worshiper of loveliness, 

He walks a realm forbidden to the brute 
An alchemist whose spirit can transmute 
Color and form to beauty’s pure excess. 


Sige etait, a 
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Smoke 


BY MARY HEATON FORSI 


PAE. >. an [ was dark when I trst 
(AO “ic ‘S went into Sheffield 
4 * streets from the stairs 
ya ot the Wicker Lhe 

x x, Workers were ebbing 
é’» out from factory doors 

{ Ye in a dark, irregular tide, 


and hurled themsel ve s Into the double 
decker street-cars harlequined with ad- 
vertisements Slack - looking women 
pushed their way through the crowd, 
women with that bedraggled hopeless 
ness of appearance which one may tnd 
only in England. You may see on the 
streets of English towns any day sights 
more wounding than those which you 
can witness in any other part of Chris- 
tendom, where, under the habiliments of 
the harridan a young face will peer at you 
from the midst of disheveled witchlocks. 

\ woman passed in a man’s shoes and 
cap; one of her eyes was blackened and 
her skirt dipped down and trailed in the 
mud. he children who ran past were 
sharp faced and herce-eyed as animals 
Their bare legs were red with cold and 
black with perpetual grime, and thei 
rippe d clothes Happed dismally as the \ 
ran. No other children are so rent and 
torn as are English children. I have seen 
the éva come into Switzerland after 
two days on the train, with no time to 
prepare for a journey, and, having been 
within the hands of the enemy for long 
months, vet one would have looked in 
vain for torn garments among them 
Ragged children mean one of two things 

drink or complete discouragement; 
though there are fewer ragged women 
ind torn children in’ England = than 
there have been any time in the memory 
if this generation, but there are still 
enough of them, and where poverty has 


( 


made life SO hope less that mothe rs have 
not even the courage or the time to get 
out needle and thread there is something 
deeply amiss 


he crowd drifted to and fro; young 
eirls strolled along by twos and threes, 
looking leisurely around them, as One 
might SEC people stroll in a park on a 
fine day, this dim half-light being their 
only moment for enjoying themselves, 
and the dark streets the only place for 
enjovment 

I was bound for the committee-rooms 
of one of the local candidates of the 
Labor Party to tnd out where the meet- 
ing of that evening was. I rode to the 
end of Atterclyffe Common, the shop- 
ping street of the factory-workers, one 
tiny shop, no bigger than a room, fol- 
lowing the other They were trimmed 
for Christmas, and meagerness of the 
wares showed a poverty of both imag- 
ination and aspiration 

| asked the neat conductress where to 
get off, and, as she did not know, a work- 
man leaned forward and told me. Here 
are two things about which one could 
write poetry, the English conductresses 
and the courtesy of the | nglish people 
Wherever you go you tnd some one 
eager to help you on your way: they 
carry vour bags; they fnd you seats in 
meetings where there are none, and chiet 
among these doers of kind deeds are the 
conductresses One is never able to 
decide if they have been picked for their 
cheerful efficiency or their looks. They 
are aS SMart as soldie rs on parade and as 
buoyant as girls at a party, and when the 
men conductors come back it will be as 
if a blight had come over England. 

| found the committee-room behind a 
co - Operative egg - and - butter store, 
through a winding courtyard and up a 
rickety outside stairs, and | echoed the 
ry of a British labor-leader who ex- 
claimed 
“When will the British Labor Party 
learn to use front doors?” 


A 


Every one was addressing envelopes 
in frantic haste, but all stopped long 
































THROUGH 


enough to tell 
certain spot by 
followe d the 

should, in an 


tind a 


me that, if I went to a 
car and there got off and 


complexity ot streets, | 


incredibly remote spot, 


schoolhouse where the meeting 
was ta be 
\tterclyffe Common had an occa 


sional flare of light upon it, though aftet 


dark even here the swarming crowds 
move in ghostly fashion before one’s 
eyes. Get off the Common and black- 
ness engulfs you—the stark, groping 


such as 1S without 
You feel the smoke 
shutting you off so that no ray of star- 


blackness of the pit 
my experience, 


light or moonlight can pierce down to 
ou. From a bridge I looked down into 
the mouths ot blast-furnaces whose 
Hames painted the sky and lighted up 
the low-lying smoke cap which forever 
cuts off Shetheld from the sky. Convolu 
tions of smoke rolled with slow majesty 
pn into the darkness, now colored ten- 
lerly and now dyed with crimson and 
scarlet and carmine, for at night Shef- 
held blossoms under flame and hre 
beauty 

| plunged 
again and 


Into 


darkness 
stiff hill, 


into the living 
went up anothet 
edged with blank-faced houses. Old 
phrases like “thick darkness” some- 
times reveal to you their deeper mean- 
as in Shetheld that night, for here 
the darkne SS Wa4S SO thick that an occa- 
sional square of lemon light from a win- 
dow shot through it like a search-light. 
At last I found that distant 
LOUS, It See med dark and untenanted. 
| followed two ghostly, silent men. We 
ypened a doot and there Mr. 
Bernard Shaw addressing Shetheld work 
men upon the 


Ing, 


S¢ he yo I- 


stoc rd 


subject of secret diplo- 
macy. No one had told me that 
to see Mr. Shaw, nor do | remember 
seeing a poster announcing him 
touring England for the British 
Party 

I looked around at the crowd, trying 


| Was 


He Was 
| abor 


+ 


to measure 1ts Was aS 
famualiat as the opposite, and vet 
different in temperament and quality to 
any working-men’s meeting which | had 
evel home The answer for its 
familiarity and for its strangeness was so 
simple that it at first escaped me 


strangeness. It 
house 


seen at 


» aS One 
searches for the names on maps which 
are printed too large to see. Phe reason 
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it was strange was because 


I had never 
a homogeneous audience of work 
\merica. ‘The reason it was 
was that these Lancaster peo 
ple, with their plain, homely faces, are 
own brothers to the men in New Eng- 
land, among whom | live. Here were the 
same shrewd faces, the same long uppet 
more heavily built, and wearing, 
instead of a collar, a muffler around the 
neck. Long, lugubrious overcoats hung 
in melancholy folds from their shoulders 
Long and depressing mustaches hung 
like lambrequins from their lips. ‘This 
robs them of the look of ale rt briskness 
which vou see so frequently in a crowd 
of workmen at home They hiled the 
schoolhouse to the point of suffocation; 
they stood In the aisles, 


seen 
ing-men in 
familiar 


lips; 


crowded every 
Space 

The conduct of audiences 1s, of all the 
differences England and our- 
selves, the one that smites most squarely 
in the face. An 
receptive. 


between 


\merican audience sits 
It is like a pitcher; you can 
All it up with what you will—froth, if 
vou like; it signifes but two emotions, 
enthusiasm and boredom. English au- 
diences of working-people are like an in- 
strument that responds to the player; 
thought ripples up and down them, and 
if in some heart the spe aker strikes a 
dissonance there is a swift answer. Al- 
Ways the Voice spe aks trom gallery Oo! 
pit, the terrible Voice which 
itself in every English crowd, 
caustic wit, full of irony, o1 


detaches 
full of 
, maybe, ap- 
Phe Voice ot the canny, skep 
tical Englishman who will joke the 
Prime Minister, as | heard him do in 
Newcastle, or interrupt Mr. Bernard 
Shaw with a pertinent question. So in 
England a political meeting is a living 
thing. One cannot ever tell how it will 
turn out, and not one single one 1s like 
another, and each has timbre and qual- 
ity. People do not attend them in any 
passive spirit. 


prov al 


hey do not merely go to 
be informed or pleased; they go to take 
part—and I wish to Heaven that that 
melliuous oratory which un- 
checked ovel the resistless he ads of oul 
long-suffering American audiences could 
be confronted with the ribald skepti- 
cism of Tyneside men, or the sapient 
shrewdness of Lancashire. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw was talking about 


flows 
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one aspect of the new world, for with the 
coming of peace suddenly the face of the 
world was turned toward the future 
fhe problem was how to make new 
worlds from old, and right away. Em- 
battled humanity had gotten to con- 
When every- 
thing led up to the production and trans- 
portation of munitions and 


duct itself on a war basis 


supplies, 
when even the standards of morality had 
altered, so that whatever helped that 
production pertained to the highest vir- 
tue, and 


whatevet checked it Was Vl- 


clous, and little else mattered, there 
called ‘the 
and the wat 
kngland, with all 
its magnificent precision, shivered and 
slowed 


descended what some one 
great calamity of peace,” 
built civilization in 


In one night war’s unity was destroyed 
and in its place came disunity of peace. 
Especially in the industrial towns one 
felt as though life 


pleces 


Was crumbling to 
about one Lhe wheels ot indus- 
try slowe d and stop pe d. lhe new Min- 
istries the war had called into being 
\ll the big 
business of caring for the newly wounded 
was over, and the material of death be- 
gan to stop 


began to close thei doors 


Viachineries of great or- 
Panizations seemed to drop to pleces as 
though following some law of nature. 
When peace Came the people wel- 
comed it so that it sounded like 
mighty 


SOME 
instrument that has never been 
heard on earth before, so mighty a note 


was that which went up, rejoicing and 


terrible, and at that sound it Was as 
if this lite of ours, which had been built 
for the purpose of accomplishing swift 


death, crumbled to pieces. It was as if 
that great shout of the people welcoming 
peace had been like the trumpet before 
the walls of Jericho 
England had been one 
shop 


ereat work- 
New social forms had grown up, 
new forms of service had been evolved, 
new ways of thinking, new ways even 
of cooking food and of distributing food. 
lhe women of England had been mo- 
bilized into factory and farm, to public 
service, until they had so far taken the 
place of men as to transform the whole 
of social lite, and what this had done 
to England's spirit no one as yet had 
time to measufe 

\nd no sooner had peace descended 
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than all these new forces of society be 
gan demanding that a new world should 


be the fruit of victory. The men who 


fought the battles, the 
tended the shining wheels ot great ma 
chines, the simple people the world over, 
cannot face the thought that the war 
might have been fought in vain. It is 
going on all over England, this ery for 
a new world. Old customs are strained 
at the seams by the encroaching needs 
of the people. 

Who didn’t ask for it? Lloyd George 
did, and while | Was 1n I: ngland | could 
not get out of earshot of his persuasive 
tongue, a tongue plausible than 
truth itself. He pleaded for the control 
of England, upon the plea that the fruits 
of victory must not be lost to | ngland; 
that the fruits of victory were a new 
world, ‘‘a world fit for heroes to live 
in’’ was his grandiloquent phrase. Go 
where you will, listen to what man you 
whether it 1S Lloyd George, ol 
his political opponent, Bernard Shaw, 
people in England to-day are discussing 
one thing, and this thing is the new 
world in which they are to live. So 
even in the disunity of peace there is a 
dominant note of unity, and it is the 
most precious thing which England has 
to-day. 


More 


( he OSE, 


My chance meeting in Shetheld with 
Bernard Shaw seems to me more than a 
piece of good luck. It is full of the 
meaning of England, where everybody 
knows 
prising 


and where, to a sur- 
degree to one coming from 
\meri a, every one tole rates every one. 
There 1s to-day more communication 
between different groups of people than 
in any country I have seen. 

lhought flows up and down England, 
eddies and surges into Whitehall, pours 
Into newspaper othces and out again, 


every one 


leaps across the country, feels its way 
into the home S of working-people, darts 
through the shop committees and the 
workers’ committees, back to the could 
SOc ialists, through the trade-unions, and 
so to the Women’s Co-operative Guild 

over to the study classes of the Welsh 
miners. So in the end new ideas pene- 
trate even to the man shut off by tradi- 


tion and comfort from the thought of 


his time. Wherever you went, whether 


women who 





ee 


’ 
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rkers Committee or ing strikes and such demonstrations as 
Federation of Women Workers, o1 were made in Folkstone by the soldiers 
t tea, tnis t ilk rt the new | ngland against | nglish intervention 1n Russia 

rever with you You cannot fo Yet this ‘“unrest’’ which grows trom 


yment get out of earshot of th one moment to another 1s a current of 
id the ind blowing over the earth, a 
traveled in the sam ompartment fresh, righteous wind that has blown 
Ne istle to London with an ex over youth; a hot wind, sometimes, that 
ine bride and groom He has menace in it 

ptain, she one of those lovely, This wind of youth and life and 
nostriled, wide-browed daughters strength blows on the old men’s wavs 
ride which only England breeds, and of doing things. One has the feeling as 
pent all the time T th lk ng jour- ot all the collective will of the peopl 


er a big book which told of model — struggling to break through the iron of 
gd how ft circumvent custom, which for SO long has had hu 





1 tl erred to as “the govern-  manity by the throat New wavs of 
h t seemed, didn’t believe thinking battle with the old = ideas 
" ns should have trees; while the which for so long have gripped the 
| othcer talking with me declared living substances of life, just as Shetheld 
if he had to e in the beastly houses limit and maim the bodies of 
the workman did in the country the people who live within them. On 
h which we were passing, he'd bi wonders if the wind of righteousness 
Boilshevik—the only wonder was that tears down walls of stone. For the very 
n't more of 1t in England, but form of English towns on which the 
P ynethineg had fot to he d ne vi ilth and powel yf the Empire 1S 
t it quick, for he could tell me that builded—Glasgow and Newcastle, Bir 
en back from the trenches weren't mingham and the Black Country, Leeds 
' ny mood to be patient and Manchester and Shetheld, are solid 
ething evidently will have to be ramparts against the many-tongued 
with that restless, pulsing life demand. 
hes like a torrent down English You turn from the voices of hu- 
ets and threatens to rise up in a manity and wonder what will make 
1 and break down the walls of ston: Shefheld a town “tt for heroes’ to 
rick between hich it Hows live in 
f workers who ebb and flow Shetheld has the beauty of all citic 
ind morning to work and back, builded upon hills. It goes up hills and 
varching soldiers returning from then down into sudden dales, at the 
the nen england who did bottom of which run little rivers, but 
id t . so. kindl never while I was there could I see the 
the ones for whom this new city clearly. [ would look down into a 
' st be builded. Yet in spite of | smoke-flled gully or down a sullen oily 
plans in the Ministries, the coil; little fleecy streamers of whit 
inge of thought, the boundless steam sail innocently into the air, while 
| on all hands to build this new earnest chimneys belch forth long, cor 
1, one had a feeling that England, tinuous sulphur-colored clouds, and thi 
cut from war's iron necessity, smoke forms a perpetual cap over thi 
though every one expected Shetheld = street those streets wher 
' ( » make gesture rr there was such an exhilaration of lif 
the gesture of war, since nothing and which are perpetually full of peo 
ld be comprehensive enough © ple, as though the narrow dwellings had 
t to bring a peace such as would satisfy by sheer meagerness squeezed forth the 
the peopl youth of England on the pavement. 
\s yet the outward and visible sign By night the streets are black with peo- 
of an inward and spiritual grace have ple, milling around or standing on the 
been an election, an employment dona- — street corners in black groups, as though 
tion for thirteen weeks, and a great deal attending some dismal, but compelling, 
f what is vaguely called unrest—mean- — social function of whose meaning they 
' \ LAA ‘ Sa 








were ignorant, and always night and day 
the streets ending in mystery. 

There are days when the mantling 
smoke le nds the town a n¢ titious be auty. 
Sometimes you imagine you see through 
the fog a city of spires and high turrets. 
Always your eyes, as they pierce through 
the shifting luminous smoke, look on 


something that promises a silhouette of 


magnihcence. Every day in Shefheld 
has its own peculiar quality of color 
There are days when you know the sun 
is struggling to break through, when the 
shifting smoke becomes opalescent, 
touched with colot from above and il- 


lumined from below by the blasts of 


flame, while the tops of the high chim- 
neys glow faintly like pale flowers, and 
which at night send a savage glare into 
the sky. 

(here are sullen, impressive days 
when ~~ smoke presses down on one as 


though it were of some solid substance. 
The « flies ys belch out slow-moving, 
menacing clouds, slate -colore d. | his 


for a background, with a poisonous yel- 
low vapor pouring out of door and win- 
dow and chimney of the shops—days 
of black and yellow and white. 

Underneath one’s feet the streets are 
never dry. The mud has a peculiar 
viscous quality, so churned and trodden 
it has been under the feet of Shefheld 
crowds that it had achieved a peculiar 
slippery consistency. It was _ ad 
thinly over the whole surface of the 
streets and so reflected the sky that 
at times, when all the streets ended in 
yellow fog, the pavements and road- 
ways would be quite luminously bright, 
mirroring the invisible heavens in blue 
and in pale lavender. 

But it was only the uncertainty of out- 
line of the mantling smoke which lent 
any grace to the little cobbled Streets, 
flanked by houses, each built just like 
another. They are all brick. There are 
two stories to a house and two rooms to 

floor. he door-sill is white and there 
is a white stone be ne ath the windows, 
and this white accentuation lends the 
houses a fantastic look, as if they were 


not houses at all, but a child’s design of 


a town, for it is as little and as meager 
as a child’s toy town. 

Who invented this type of dwelling? 
You may see it wherever you go from 


Ss 
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Newcastle, in York and Doncast 
through the Midlands into Lancash 
down the Black Country. What m 

it do to the spirit of men who live 

these places? There are mdny acres 
houses in Shefheld without draina; 
or open yard spaces—‘‘back-to-ba 
houses” they are called, where no wi 
can blow through. 

How did it happen, you ask yours 
that cities like Shefheld grew and th: 
the houses of free English men ar 
women were mol« led to so meagel 
pattern? There is no country in Euro) 
where the wives of workmen live 
such discomfort. The smoke cove 
everything with grime. It oozes 
through the window-panes; it darke: 


the white door-sills and window-mold 


ings; it soots the curtains; it sifts it 
grit as with insistent relentlessness ov: 
everything, and to add to it every d 
tail of life is inconvenient. Cooking 
done on small open fires with a hob o 
each side, so that hot water of an 
amount is impossible. While in th 
shops facilities for washing, that th 


men may come home reasonably cle al 


as in our modern shops, are unknown 
How does any one get clean? rh 
answer is that they don’t, and life b: 
comes one grinding struggle to accon 
plish even the ordinary decencies. The: 
is no such thing as a workman hiring 
comfortable house. In all of Sheffiel 
the houses are as | have de scribed thei 
four rooms, almost without excepti I 
What do you do if you have six ch 
dre n? The answel is that one lives 
an uncomfortable, nerve-racking prom 
culty; not enough space, not enoug 
water to wash in, not enough anythin, 
It is no wonder that all of England 
crying for new housing. Even tl 
model houses in the new development 
up above Shetheld, are tiny—a sculle: 
kitchen, and two be drooms, but wit 
cheery outlooks and a chance for a | 
of garden, unknown in the older dwel 
ings, and there are also a few larg: 
house S, and in these houses were ne 
little pianos taking up a whole side 
the wall of the kitchen-living-room an 
telling the aspiration of the workers 1 
a share of the world’s joy. In no oth: 
Ps art of working Shetheld is there a gre 
tl ning growing, OF a tree any where upe 
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| 
teep, ston Streets; only | | 


itt 


1otonous houses climbing the hills 


( 


[here are in the outskirts parks, and 
fine university, and the public build- 
os are solid, with an ugly, frowning 


uty. and the whole town acres and 
f factories and mile on mile of 
ending factory walls 


And one day I passed by at noon 


there Came out of the d Or In a 


wall a crowd of girls, as tho igh 

vere borne out on a tide of thei 
gaiety hey were dressed In a 
n Holland of some sort; trousers 
1e to their ankles, and their tunics, 


tnel high above the knee, wert belted, 


own caps were on their heads 
they came swinging out in the mag- 
nce of youth, their vitality swamped 
Youth marching out to war we 
1 to, but the massed emotion 
men is an unknown quantity. It 
though by inviting women out 
the world a force of mighty vitality, 
power no one has vet me asured, 


| been released, something very splen- 


1 new and rather terrible life; one 


ts potentiality in this band of girls 
ame out running 


[here was mockery in them, and de 


m they had none. They seemed like 
sh growth of a ripe, fruitful her 
There was very little beauty 

ng them, but strength of limb, 
th of hest, the be i1uty of force, the 
of youth Hours of work at 


chines had not taken the edge 

{ ] 
appetite for pleasure, and nov 
an along the street, bound where 
nt kn erhaps a canteen som 
lwo girls were joking together, 


me doubled herself over 1n such 


eric ta iophte that he t iste | her 


nd turned and jumped up and 
’ nd she tossed her joke to the 
girl, and she too laughed and got 


ynne after the other until laughtet 
them all by the throat and shook 

ked them 
tel | Saw them at play In What 1 
1 by courtesy “The Fair,” near 
vay station Here live in carts 
yple who amuse Shefheld workers 
ng, Open space, deep in mud, 
ked on one side by factories, are 
ged the amusements of Shetheld 
th. The park is a primitive and sav- 


age ancest of Coney Island—Conk 
Island of the stone age—Confey Island 
ithout glitter or inventiveness or light 
ness. One stall follows another, wh 
may break things or hit some on 
on the head. These stalls alternate with 
swings. ihe boys and men shift along, 
throwing missiles in sudden fiercenes 
or varying this fun in an occasional 
shooting-gallery In the middle are 
merry-go-rounds and various sliding and 
bumping sidewalks on which you may 
dance in an indecorous fashion. Five 
different kinds of music are going all at 
once 

Groups of young girls, clumsy and 
vigorous, run through the crowd. They 
have a curious lack of restraint and se- 
cure their partners, who stand back 
rather shamefaced, and go to turkey 
trotting in the mud. Phe scene has the 
aspect of an innocent orgy; there is a 
hint of saturnalia about it, the thick 
et, vigorous girls snatching out thei 
shver partners from the crowd, dancing 
around with graceless abandon, but 
whatever it lacks of beauty, with the 
terrible shrieking music, the cracks of 
rifles and shouts of the girls, it certainly 
doesn’t lack vitality. 

Back of the circling merry-go-rounds 
ind the bumping sidewalks, with thei 
howling, shrieking young people, there 1 
a Vacant space where ar arranged the 
rows of carts in which live the owners 
of the amusements. In normal times 
they circulate about England, but sinc: 
the Wal they have had to keep still, 
so here they live, the women standing 


at their carts, looking impassively at 
the youthful rioters. Almost no olde 
women mingle in this crowd. The girl: 
vho are riding around on spotted leo 


t 
ards in the merry-go-rounds or dancing 
down the indecorous moving staircase 
or turkey-trotting, are all youngsters 
most of them from the munitions. [hi 
men shift up and down aimlessly, less 
excited and less adventurous than the 
women. It is naive, brutal, a little 
terrifying, as if one felt a brawl was for 
ever imminent. 

What next: for these girls? That 1s 
one of the questions that squats before 
Whitehall as insistent as a_ hung 
animal. What is going to happen to al 
those Englishwomen on whose work 
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England builded victory, those alert 
groomed women in the uniform of the 
land army, the W. A. A. C.’s, the W. 
R. E. N.’s, the conductresses and por- 
ters, and all the other women in uni- 
form and out now doing England’s work? 
All classes of them seemed to have so 
high a vitality that the iconoclastic 
thought drifted to me that they were 
happt r than they would ever be again. 
What will become of these high spirits 
when the men come back and take their 
jobs? Chey have had those precious 
things, responsibility, independence 
they have been part of the great moving 
world’s affairs. Now life is ordering 
them back into the kitchen. Tyne and 
Weirside men came to an agreement by 
which if all the women were not out 
by December 19th they would **down 
ake * 

You could not get into one of the 
waggling ramshackle trains of the Black 
Country without it be ing presently filled 
to the brim with girls chattering about 
the number in these shops who were to 
be laid off, two thousand from one 
hop, two thousand from another. In 
Shetheld large preparations were being 
made for the unemployment donation. 
Fifteen thousand women would be out 
of work by the New-Year, they told me 
at the he adquarte rs of the Federation of 
Women Workers. 

| watched the girls being registered 
at the employment bureau. 

‘How much did you make?” 

ag Lhree younds.”’ 

‘Well, you know you can’t expect to 


make that again,” they are told kindly. 


lo the question, “What did you do be- 
fore?’” many answer, “Nothing,” and 
many were in domestic service—tor Eng- 
and ways of living eat up 
women’s days 

Unemployment is the first fruit of 


peace, the world over. Che question of 


lish homes 


how quick We Can beat our swords to 
plowshares is one of life and death. 

| went out from the employment bu- 
reau to the streets. I walked up, look- 
ing in the shop windows, and nowhere 
was there anything one would have 
cared to buy for a gift [he toys were 
without humor or fantasy; the trumpery 
adornments had not even the gaiety of 
tinsel The gifts people give one an- 


other certainly have a measure of spi 
uality. The way nations dress th 
shop windows for Christmas measu 
their aspirations. A part of the natior 
spirit betrays itself in these thing 
Christmas windows, even their failu 
and their shortcomings, can be int 
preted into the desires of peop 
he arts. 

(here are longing and wistfulness 
the cheap and brilliant glitter of t] 
shops of the East Side. Shefheld sh 
windows mirrored forth hopelessn 
Certainly there was le SS here for ch 
dren than in any place that I had ey 
been. Perhaps one might explain tl 
by the fact that England had not m: 
power with which to make toys, bu 
each little Rhenish town had window 
where, behind a mimic snow-storm, wa 
a corner of a children’s fairyland, and tl 
children of factory workers, after Christ 
mas in Germany, strutted the street 
with magnificent doll-carriages shove: 
proudly before them. Those Christm: 
windows in Shefheld were an indictment 
of England, the pianos a protest. 

Then as I walked along, Shefheld final 
ly gave me an answer as to what ha 
so oppressed me. I found the answe: 
as | had come on that of the house of 
friend whom I was visiting. The hous: 
was rented furnished, and it seemed un 
reasonable that it should have depress 
me to the point of melancholia. Th 
answer came to me as when one has the 
key to a riddle, whe n | learned that th 
owner was an undertaker. Huis fur 
nishings were, therefore, modeled on th 
hearse, the cothn, and the tomb 
Hearse -like pianos and table S, coffin-lik« 
clocks and sideboards, abounded; more 
over, the furniture was arranged around 
the walls in such a fashion that it wa 
as though the house was perpetually 
Walting for a first-class funeral to tak: 
plac c. 

So with Shetheld I could not find out 
why its severe rows of stores and publi 
buildings and its endless factories wet 
sO oppressi\ e, The reason is this—al 
Shefheld is built in the semblance of 
prisons, penitentiaries, or penal in 
stitutions. Once in a while a building 
achieves the grim dignity approaching : 
bastile, or frowns down at you with the 
austerity of a fortress, but usually fac 
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ory and public building are like jails. 
You may pass mile after mile of factory 
alls that are as the 
lustry. Here and there a d 
oke swirls out, and through it you 
the naked, begrimed arms of men, 
up by the red of sudden flame. 


very prisons ot 


rr Opens, 


\s one about such a town as 
hetheld and talks with the men of the 
rkers’ committees, and the shop stew- 
,and withthe women organizers, one- 
izes even more keenly than in Lon- 


among the ‘“‘intellectuals’’ how fat 


— 
goes 


the thought of industrial England has 

itstripped that of industrial America; 
th igh we have SO great a mobility we 
may yet overtake them as though on 


we are to-day bidding fair to be 
vorld’s most reactionary country 
You may measure the present posi- 

of American labor in English eves 
allusion that they per- 

lly make to “poor old Gompers,”’ 
they call him. He ts a favorite joke 
England, and they are unanimous 

it him, from the Ministry of Labor, 

where you may be asked, “I say, but 

Gompers_ the you can do in 
merica by way of a leader?” to a revo- 
tionary girl organizer from the Clyde 
ho rudely termed him “‘that old fossil.” 
What did he do to amuse them so 

) antagonize them so? He plumbed 
the difference in our development in the 
ve positions of capital and labor. 
He measured for them organized labor 

he represented them, and he disap- 
| inted them. he \ had expected un- 
derstanding from America, a new com- 
panionship, and apparently they failed 
to get it. 

So from Ministry to the Fabian So- 
ciety, among the members of the Herald 
League, the Federation of Women 
Workers, in trade-unions and shop com- 


the jocular 


best 


> 


re t 


mittees, every one wanted to know. 
It was, ““Why Gompers?” I tried to 
tell them the service Mr. Gompers had 


} 


rendered organized labor in America, his 
portion during the war. They would 
have none of my explanations. “He's 


infantile,” 
ot 


they cried. ‘‘He’s incapable 
grasping the problems of to-day.’ 
: < 

Roughly speaking, the 

American labor as viewed by its most 
responsible leaders asked only for status 


program of 
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for the mere right to exist in an or- 
ganized form. Besides this, their fight 
was one of hours and wages and working 
conditions. What English labor want: 
you can learn as well in Shetheld 4s 
anywhere, for Shetheld is a whispering- 
gallery where you may hear the many- 
throated demand of Clyde, of Newcastle, 
of the Welsh miners for the control of 
industry, the socialization of mines, the 
progressive taxation of wealth, for de- 
mobilization and disarmament, for you 
will find more workers there than a few 
who do not believe that this war 
fought for Democracy, but that the 
game of chance we call Commerce re- 
sulted in a gambling brawl called War. 

And this full-throated, menacing de- 
mand of Tyneside and Clyde is joined 
by othe not so loud, but as 
compelling, for to-day England has 
among certain of her labor people the 
flame of courage and sacrifice. The peo- 
ple who worked for the Labor Party had 


Was 


voices, 


that quality that is one of the great 
forces of the world. They were think- 


ing only of service and of nothing else. 
[hey were devoid of the desire of per- 
sonal power, and I think it would have 
been impossible for any one to have 
been in England at the time of the last 
election and have watched the workers 
not to have felt that here was something 
that had in it that dynamic force which 
has from time to time transformed the 
world. 

Nor 1s it well to be misled by the de- 
feat at the polls of such leaders as Hen- 


derson, Lansbury, and Snowden. The 
British Labor Party polled, roughly 
speaking, a quarter of the vote cast. 


It is now the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, and it goes back strength 
ened forty members. A few years 
only this party had a handful of mem 
bers in the House, and so little money 
that they could not even get out a few 
hand-bills, for porters first chalked the 


agzO 


notices of their meetings on the pave 
ments. Moreover, political power Is 
not their only asset; the old trade- 


unions, the néw shop organization with 
their shop stewards, honeycomb Eng- 
land. An immense force, not a blind 
one, but a shrewd, self-conscious one, 
lies behind the men in Parliament. 
During these elections the working- 
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people showed you their hearts, and you 
felt vourselt in the presence of a young 
unconquerabl force, one which had 
glimpsed the world’s new alignment and 


had drawn itself up to battle, since the 


fight for Democracy was to be fought 
over and the enemy was in evel 
county. The blood was not dry on 
| urope’s face betore the players were 


business in the disordered 
house of life, trying to square things to 
the old disastrous measurements of the 
balance of that 1s why, 
Was spoken, 
matter at what 
| eting, tl le cheered 
political meeting, the people cheere¢ 


setting up 


powe r, and 
Wilson’s name 


whe re, ho 


W he nevet 
ne mattel 


He wanted what the \ wanted peace 
and justice [here never was a man 
who had laid on him so heavy a burden, 
since he carries in his hands the faith 
of all the simple people of the earth 
They believe in him; they love, they 
look to him to end war forever. It is 


sa up and down Europe, while in Eng- 
land he was identihed in the minds of 
people with this new world for which 
that it is im- 
possible to speak of industry in Europe 
without also speaking of Wilson. In 
Italy they have taken the saints’ pictures 
from the frames and burn candles befor 
him 


SO as 


every one was striving, 


you go among people their en- 
thusiasm and faith become yours, and 


then you go out to Shetheld streets, 
which have so implacable an aspect of 
permanency. It seems, all of it, im- 
movable, as the hills upon which it is 
built \merican manufacturing towns 
in their ugly diversity are tentative 
thing (heir sprawling streets seem to 
wave at you a friendly hand and say: 
‘Well, you know, of course, I have no 


beauty, nor the 
only a hasty 


town dignity, but I’m 
compromise. All this will 
down by and by, and you'll see.” 
Shetheld seems hxed, the 
muffled in the 


come 
\\ hile 


prison 
of industry, 


smoke of its 
own making 

! had been walking through the town 
with one of the shop stewards and we 
had talked of wages and conditions, of 
the Whitly Report, of which he enter- 


tained the deepest mistrust We dis- 
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cussed, of the shop-steward movement 

opposed to trade-unionism—the ‘‘ Your 
Man’s Movement” he called it. W 
paused for a moment on the bridge abo 
Vickers. Lhese great shops belch Ol 
smoke in such yellow torrents that pe 

ple going into this fog vanish at twent 
paces as though swallowed up in som 
fabulous pit, and all of it has a certan 
high vitality of its own, like the girl 
that come leaping forth from the fac 
tory gates, like the white cores of tire 
that one glimpses through open doors 
And we walked on until Wwe 
hill overlooking Shefheld. 
from. the 


stood on 
Smoke came 
thousand-throated furnaces 
It curled up as from a steamer’s funnel, 
oily and black and gray, architectural 
and impressive. 

‘It has its own beauty,’ I said. 

‘You think so?” he 
“T haven’t noticed it. 
ing about it; I was thinking about him, 
Wilson. I wouldn’t like to be him; he'll 
be very lonely at the conference, so much 
to fight—all that made that.” He 
waved his hand to the city, which, under 
some wind, had sprung out of the gloom 
of smoke and was etched for a moment, 
behind a violet haze like a city of legend, 
lit by a pale ray of sun, a sun that was 
removed to a great distance. 

‘Every one down there” 
at the city—‘‘believes in him, but the 
people are a long way off; he'll be very 
lonely,” he rept ated and this w as not 
the only time in England | heard people 
speak of the President with pity. 
imagine him a great, lonely 
posing hostile resources 
and power no one May measure, a pro- 
fessor in a high hat, the apostle of peace, 
the leader of all the praying hosts of 
Europe’s women, a man who Clemen- 


ceau called a man of “ grande 
oppose d by all the powe rful « 
We _ stood looking out 


smoke gathered in again 


answered, dryly 
I wasn’t think 


he nodded 


The y 
hgure op- 


forces whose 


f the earth. 
toge ther, the 


‘| wonder he said. ‘ Chey talk 
about their new world—tft for heroes 
to live in. Look at that!” Che smoke 
shut the city off trom sight; only in 


front of us the prison-like factory, 


drenched and black. 








The Choice 


BY CHARLES 


geccga ANNY ARNHEIM 


, 1] 
19 could not recall a mo- 


*# > ment in her life when 
fk he had felt so satisted. 

sy here had been inter- 
a vals of wilder happi- 
22: ness, of more tremulous 
ctations, but never a time when 
1 calm, comfortable sense of well- 
had claimed her. 


[he day had been full of anxieties. 


\\ d the soup be hot enough, and the 
ne cold enough, and the squabs 
to just the proper turn and not 

nd it? And how would the new 


( strike het sophisticated guests? 
had been daring enough to skim the 


cream of university circles to provide a 


per house-warming, not because she 
snobbish desire to seem of the 
t, but because she wished to measure 
» the standard she knew that her 
band had ok. She wanted to show 
that she could lay sure hands upon, 
highest fruits; she wanted to put 
If to the test of. being sufficient to 
task he might assign her, she wanted 
worthy of him. For had he not said 
ten days before: 
fl p to this point you have been the 
of a 


A ‘ 
college protesso1 «0 See 


ething even less—an obscure as- 


nt in chemistry. From now on 
inything may be possible. Do you un- 
“ee eet > ° ” 
Ait SLaGiIG. . ° . 4 Ke 
How those words had thrilled her, 
how they thrilled her now, as she leaned 
back in her seat and swept the company 
; : d 
with a glance of sensuous satisfaction! 
Yes, the soup had been hot enough, and 


the sayterne properly chilled, and the 
squabs done to a brown perfection. The 


worst Was Ove! salads and ices and 
coffee were matters that she looked for- 
ward to with greater confidence. If only 


the talk did not drift upon the wal the re 
would be nothing left to be desired. Not 
that she was afraid of her husband’s 


1 


ability to meet the topic half-way and 


CALDWELL 


DOBIE 


with credit, but somehow she always felt 
embarrassed for him, as it his hnhame and 
his forebears were being subtly brought 
to book. 

The thought had scarcely escape d he r 
when the distasteful topic broke like an 
ill-timed rocket. Some one was putting 
a question squarely to Arnheim. Fanny 
got the drift without grasping the pre- 
cise words. For the moment she felt 
not only apprehensive, but indignant. 
W as courtesy dead? Were there no 
longet any obligations between guests 
and host, any fine sense of opportune- 
ness, any regard for fitness? But almost 
at once her rancor died. Arnheim’s face, 
peering ove! the golden shower of daffo- 
dils rising from the center of the table, 
completely reassured her. And _ his 
voice, suavely pinning his adversary, had 
never seemed so poise d, so self-sufthcient: 

“Really, as to that I can’t say. ‘ 
You see, I left Germany when I was 
very young—eight years old, to be 


exact. For my education? Natu- 
rally | went back for my final educa- 
tion. Chemistry, you know... but 
the young, formative years. ... One be- 


comes an American by habit between 
eight and twenty. Of course I found 
their institutions full of interest. Who 
doesn’t? Even you will grant that.. But 
to be snared by them—that is quite 
another matter!” 

He had done just what she had ex- 
pected—met the issue capably. (nd 
why not? What reason could Karl Arn- 
heim have for being anything but sure of 
his position? And an added satisfaction 
came to her—the satisfaction of feeling 
certain that her husband was a glittering 
exception to the flock-minded Te itonic 
rule. It set himapart, singled him out for 
the spotlight, as no fact of unqualified 
American breeding could have done. 
Yes, he Was of a tempel that overl aped 
the accident of birth, she told herself, 
and her glance went out to him in a 
flaming burst of pride. 





—— 
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Che maid was bringing on the salad, 
and the conversation that had so sud- 
denly grown congealed in topic broke up 
into impersonal and_ sparkling _ bits. 
Above the chatter Fanny Arnheim fan- 
cied that she heard an insistent buzzing. 
Was it the telephone or the front-doot 
bell? Fanny Arnheim had acquired 
many social graces, but she had not vet 
reached the point when she could listen 
undisturbed to such a domestic sum- 
mons. Who was to answer it? Certainly 
not the cook, up to het eyes in the labor 
and anxiety of this very special occasion. 
And the maid, hired by the hour to 
serve table, Was not expe cted to desert 
he I post, even had she found it agreeable. 
It came again—an irritating, smothered 
tinkling that could not be denied. There 
was only one thing to do. Fanny Arn- 
heim pushed back her chair, and, with 
a gesture that pleaded eloquently for 
her guests’ momentary indulgence, she 
slipped quietly into the hall. 


She did not like the man’s looks or 
manner, but she asked him to step in. 
‘There was nothing of the vagabond 
about him, but a certain air of craftiness 
moved her to vague interest. 

*T wish to see Mr. Karl Arnheim,” 
he announced, lifting his hat. 

She saw the letter in his hand. ‘‘ Mr. 
Arnheim is busy. ... What is it—a 
note r [ shall see that he gets ofa 

he man turned the envelope quickly 
between his rather heavy fingers and 
tried to let an unconcerned light play 
from his eyes as he answered her. He 
had been told to see Mr. Arnheim. No- 
body else would do. A strange, alien 
stubbornness settled down upon Fanny 
\rnheim. She decided definitely and 
for all time that she would not permit 
her dinner party to be disturbed by a 
ridiculous stranger who would not intrust 
his message to her. And SO the two 
stood there, stolidly opposing each other, 
until finally the man said, with a show 
of reluctance 

“Well, seeing you’re his wife = 
and yielded her the envelope with very 
bad grace. 


With decisive triumph she closed the 
door upon her unwelcome visitor, and 
regained the dining-room. Arnheim was 
holding forth valiantly and the company 


was rendering him the homage of sile: 
The war again! But Fanny no long 
cared about the topic—Karl would 
suthcient to any trick of conversation. 
She wondered, as she slipped into h 
seat, whether, after all, she had be 
quite right in insisting on deflecting t] 
messenger from his determination to s« 
Arnheim. Suppose the affair had son 
degree of urgency—an answer to be 1 
turned promptly. Perhaps it would | 
well to hand the letter over at once, eve 
at the risk of an awkward interrupti 
Or she might scan it hastily herse 
and decide. Such an act was against 
of her theories regarding personal pri 
vacy, and yet, after all, circumstance 
did alter cases. She would have hes 
tated a long time over breaking the sea 
of an envelope that had come throug] 
the mail. A stamped and posted lett 
carried an atmosphere of ofhcialdon 
that increased its claims for secrecy 
But this note... . She decided t 
chance it. 


The guests were laughing over one of 


Karl’s sallies as her fingers broke through 
the seal. She held the letter in her lap 
just under the shadow of the table, read 
ing swiftly, almost stumbling, in her 
anxiety to grasp its import in a brief 
flight. . . . [The words were intelligibl 
enough, but they lacked continuity 
she could make neither head nor tail of 
them. What was it all about? ... S|} 
folded the note again and slipped it into 
the violated envelope. A puzzled appr 
hension settled down upon her. Ought 
she to have looked? Well, since the 
contents could not be fathomed, what dif- 
ference did it make? And yet 

**Ah ves,”’ Karl was assenting, “‘there 
have been abuses . . . there is no doubt 
of it. America has a right to expect 
something better from her adopted sons. 
Adoption itself is something fine and 
free-willed. Parents owe a duty to their 
own children, but to those whom they 
gather in—other people’s children. 
Well, the obligation there is all one- 
sided.” 

She wondered vaguely why Karl's 
words suddenly seemed tinged ‘with an 
air of banter, almost of mockery, and 
why his smile curved so unmistakably 
into a sneer. 

She looked down at the ragged-edged 











THE 


velope in her lap. How stupid to send 
h a silly disconnected note to a man’s 
Some of Karl’s friends must have 
in emptying a flowing 
Yes, that was the explanation—a 


! 
mé 
en 


vl 


engayt d 


party somewhere an absurd 


rmination to send Arnheim a mes- 
. . a jumble of incoherent words. 
\\ uld Karl laugh at it o1 be an- 
d? ...She ought not to have 
it... . Lhe maid s taking 
salad. What the next 
Oh yes, an ice... . Would 
Would he Jaugh? 
\ jumbl 


meaningless \ 


Wa 
1 
ti 


Was 
rl laugh? ae 
} yped SO. of discon- 
rds. 
Could it be pos- 
eae Of all absurd things! 
, the ice was nice and firm. 
Fanny Arnheim leaned back 
1 sighed. 


in het 


did not know what tempted her to 
the note into a fresh envelope and 
deftly. She had intended to be 
frank with her husband. But she 
istihed herself with: 
mustn’t rob him of his confidence 
5 3 MOW, Of all And it 
nts to nothing, I did it 


times. 


anyway. 
ne be St. 


and as it turns out ° 
sat in his study, waiting. He had 
to the corner with a party who 
returning home in the street-car. 
nted a turn in the arr. She 
men who would have objected to 

es making themselves quite at 
in the And not 


But she never presumed . 


study. without 
she 
even looked at his papers, at his 
; Not that they very 
te, but they were She had the 

eling about her little desk in the 
f her gaily hung bedroom : 
bedroom. What a lot 
provincial people there were in 
Berkeley, after all 


towns were 


were 


SO 


But she presumed 

alike. Fancy Mrs. 

nam be ing so scan lalized over the 

fact of these lrooms 
) ‘ d 1¢ had been scandalized 

h d only to see her 

it And again, 

had been passed to the ladies! How 

{ some of the men had frowned! . It 

was these little things that always made 

| » hercely glad of Karl. When 


lege 
S¢ parate bec 
one 
to have told 
the cigarettes 


race 


W he n 


\ ( XXVIII ‘i ss 
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she had married, people had said, with 
an eye-lifting tone. “Oh, Karl Arnheim! 
| hope, dear, you'll be happy!” The in- 
ference had been, of course, that they 

doubted i. 

Chey doubted it because he was 
vaguely what they called a “ foreigner,” 
because he didn’t quite conform, because 
his point of view Oh, what did it 
matter? They had been happy, very 
happy, not in spite of these subtle dif- 
ferences, but rather 

Vhree golden vears! 
everything she wished for now—Karl, a 
new home, and, best of all 

She stopped in the midst of het 
dainty preparations for lighting a ciga- 
rette and tossed the match aside. No, 
not a cigarette to-night. Somehow 
it didn’t fit the picture, it didn’t quite 
symbolize the role that had been as 
signed to her. And, to-night, after the 
triumph of her dinner-party, with every- 
thing glowing and warm, she wanted to 
sound just the right note as she told him 
het secret. Ah, he would 
be happy and pleased! 

He came in exuding the cool odors of 
the night. 

“Well, puss,” he said, caressingly, “I 
didn’t expect to see you sitting up. | 
thought you would be tired. The 
dinner was wonderful!’ 

She kept het seat, holding out her 
fingers to his greedy lips. 


of them. 
She had 


pecause 


pi ( spects, 


secret their 


” 1 
Sni¢ 


‘Il was far too happy to sleep! 
purred back at him. “And then, I 
something + 

She broke off suddenly, remembering 
the blank-faced envelope in her hand, 
irritated to think that such a ridiculous 
thing should intrude itself at this mo 
ment. Quite instinctively she stood up. 

“While we were having dinner,” she 
began, ‘‘a man rang the bell. Perhaps 
you heard him. He had a note for you. 
[ didn’t disturb you because | 
couldn’t fancy that it mattered.” 

He took the envelope, 
too clearly at her. 

“Ah, not addressed?” he half queried. 

‘A man brought it,” she returned, an 
odd tinge of dehance in her voice. 

She dropped back into the luxury of 


had 


or 
s 


aZing almost 


the great arm-chair again. She had 
never imagined that she could follow 
any one’s movements so. breathlessly 
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He ripped at the seal... his face 
darkened by two tense lines just between 
the eyes. 

‘He will be laughing presently,” she 
thought “such a ridiculous scrib- 
ble!’ 

But he didn’t laugh. He stood very 
erect and serious, reading carefully. And 
when he had finished, he folded the note 
precisely, slipping it into the deceitful 
envelope. His face was expressionless. 
She felt cold, even to the tips of her 
ti ipering hngers. 
; ” she stammered. ‘“ Did I do 
right? Should I have called you out?” 

He tossed the note upon the center- 


table. ‘There was no hurry,” he re- 
turned with sharp evenness. ‘But an- 
other time . .. one never knows... 
it is better not to assume. as 

His rebuke swept her like an icy 
shower. She caught her breath. 


‘You had something to tell me,” he 
urged, suddenly, with an air of dismissal. 
She sat silent, sparring for time. She 


could not tell him now. This was 
no time for any conhdence so sacred 
and tender... not with the air still 


¢ hare d 


his rebuke. 


‘A favor...” she stammered. “I 
wanted to ask for something. My din- 
ner-dress ... It Really I ought 
to have a new one now that we 


shall be going out so much.” 

“Oh, of course. How stupid of me! 
Well, vo over to San Francisco to-mor- 
row and pick out anything you like.” 

She stared incredulously. This was 
not Karl Arnheim! American husbands 
talked like that, no doubt, with a note 
of contemptuous generosity, but it had 
never been his way. How much did she 
a ct to spe nd? Where would she 2« 
for her gown? What would be its color! 
Always, before this, these questions had 
to be settled. Some women would have 
found them distasteful, 
penurious authority. But they had never 
irked Fanny Arnheim. She had felt 
the II reason: ible ness, thei pl udence, 
their essential intere st. 

* Anything I like?’ she echoed. ‘“‘ And 
suppose | decide on something quite too 
expensive?” 

He smiled. ‘I 


bargain. 


vw 


shall stand by my 


Anything you like... any- 


and humming with the lash of 


smacking of 


thing! You forget we are no long 
paupers.” 

She felt cold again, as if an invisib 
and icy hand had touched her. ‘A 
yes, | am always forgetting.” She tried 
to laugh back at him. “But it seen 
incredulous . . . the Karl Arnhein N 
. .. With so much money. \ 
the guests were surprised to- night 
at the house and the dinner. . . . M1 
Hillyard tried to pump. It was t 
ridiculous. Finally, to satisfy he 
I told the truth.” 

“It was not necessary to explain,” I 
said, coldly. 

‘I didn’t think it was a secret.” 

He moved away with a quick, glidi: 
movement that almost made her rec: 
“T told you not to discuss it with a1 
one.” 

“Why, yes at first! When y: 
first got the news of your aunt’s deat 
you said But I thought, of cours 


that now when the estate was all 
tled, assured 
“You shouldn’t have thought 


you should have asked.” 

He had faced about and his ey 
glinted with little threatening gleam 
The chills of apprehension that had bex 
sweeping her resolved into a strangel 
cool dehance. She felt herself to be 
the presence of a stranger. 

‘I did what seemed to me best,”’ s! 
returned, evenly. ‘‘Sudden changes 
fortune these days are apt to be—wel 
misunderstood.” 

“All the more 
discreet.” 

She stood up slowly, meeting his u: 
flinching gaze with a wide stare, as quit 
suddenly Mrs. Hillyard’s reply came 
her, framed now in the sinister signi! 
cance of these last few moments; 

“Ah, you’re lucky to get an estate out 


reason for you to | 


of Germany—these days! I fancied 
couldn’t be done.” 
“All the more reason for you to | 


discreet,” her husband was repeating 
with pointed emphasis. 
She continued to stare at him. 
“On, I see!” escaped her. 


There were moments when Fann 
Arnheim tried to tell herself that nothing 
was changed. Or, granting the chang: 
that it did not matter. She would find 








LHI 


ying prone fot hours upon the 
| 


1 I h in her gaily hung bedroom—het 


bedroom 


\ wn 


trying to untangle 


rie kein that fate had snarled. \fter 
what had taken place? Was not 

he had always been! Were not 

his imperfections woven into the 


irp and woof of her overwhelming 


| ess? His life, his convictions, his 
t es, were certainly his own. If she 
ver known. \h, but she 
the more reason for to be 
et!” 
methine more than venom. had 
net husb: nd’s words thei keen, 


-edged signit« 


He suspecte d 


k ing all the while Well, 
d to admit that her ignorance was 
| | 
irk of insight 
rave herself up to these periods of 
y in the unconscious hope that 
iid cover her growing despai 
ner ly wrought philosophy. But 


nothing better from her weaving 

< I d tol €very 

lid her secret mean now 
: 1 


shi 


| appine SS. 


\W hat 


es 

| t mean? Suddenly her faiths 
} | ] 

1 our, and she teilt the very sweet- 

r existence curdling with them. 


vift upon the heels of this transi- 
me that dreadful hour when she 
nd went down the stairs into Karl 
’s dese St dy 


re had gone early t 


im rted 


aWay t morning. 
had put it with 


She had 


ha 
in errand,” as he | 


ot impudent genel lity 


im then for taking the trouble 
nt her with so non-committal an 


he h id remained in bed, 
and he 
the 


dache * 


d how is 


pl ad- 
yart y 


parti 


coming 


said at 


new dre 


Ss 


had 


She | turned 


shall 


, 399 
ihe new dress? 


1] ‘6 
ryhning disagreeably 


1 new dress 
( Sal he was puzzled by het man- 
erhaps a little annoved, and a 
n pleasure at the realization that 
innoy him swept over her and 
) sense of malicious power. 
i¢ ( oht all this scene over again 
he stood upon the threshold of h 


away ind leave 


idy. Why d ay : 
locked? 


room like thi 
lid he trust her? 
things that 


id he gO 


S in 


, 
Chere must be things 
lrust! 
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. No, it was not that 


He simply did 


not fear She was a woman, and, 
be ide¢ S She closed the doot soft!y 
and ent ove! to the huge center-table 


he note lay where he had dropped it 
here 
about the 
and 
as more crafty than she 
\ less 
torn it into bits 
But he left it there, 


on the night of the dinner-party. 


was something ( mntemptuou 


| 
\ 


way it had been SO 1alY 
neglected. He Vv 
had given him credit for being 
subtle man would have 


before her eves. 


flung a side 


not 


one night, but several. She moved 
her pallid hands among the litter of 
books and magazines and papers 


Blueprints? She picked them up 


with cold curiosity. Oh yes, blue-prints 


of a shipyard. She saw the name in a 
lower corner of one of them. 3/ 
f ird! She pursed her lips 


she 


° Finally locked her- 


together. 
She staved all afternoon. 


Sé It In. 


She smiled upon him that night when 
he 4 


\fter those hours 


bitter-tasting smile. 
alone in his study 
felt that nothing would ever matter. 


ame home, a 
she 
He 
stood before her now, stripped to every 
untruth, and she felt almost 
at the thought of the ugly 
hands that she had called into action to 
Did the 
abominable weapons of dece it justify het 
ends! She wondered. 

at again 
dinner-table. 
hated herself for the ready 


loathsome 
his equal 


complete her disillusionment. 


acro the 


1 
low she 


facility with 


She smiled him 


SS 


snug-circling 


which she met the situation! She could 
see that he was ruffling with self-satisfac 


tion. He must have good news! 


** And what became of the nasty head 


ache?’ he growled out, contentedly, over 
his soup. 

*T took a ride the air was very 
lovely.” 

“Out to the hills?’ 

“No... IT went the other way 
toward Alameda. I wanted to see tl 
shipvards I’ve been reading m } 
about.” 

His laugh vas half scornful, half ut 
easy. ‘Shipy ards? What an idea! Of 
course vou couldn’t get within a hundred 
feet of any of them.’ 

‘No, but I wanted a glimpse 
If one had a pull You have seen 
them, I supp: 

© 
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He shifted his glance. ‘‘Last week 

I went through the Monarch Com- 

pany’s plant. Fallon is the superin- 
tendent, you know.” 

“And you never told me!’ 

‘Il didn’t think you would be inter- 
ested.”’ 

“Ah, you don’t know me even yet! 
I’m interested in more than you would 
suspect oe «© MUCI more.” 

He threw her that puzzled look again. 
How easy it was to annoy him! What 
sport she would have! What sport! 

“Of course you saw everything,” she 
persisted. “I can fancy that no detail 
escaped you. You are so tl rough, Karl 
Arnheim.” 

He let her banter glance off. They 
began to talk about the weather and 
after-dinner cheese and the sort of bulbs 
they would plant for the next spring 
growing. On the surface it was a very 
calm, happy evening. 

But when Fanny Arnheim closed the 
door of her gaily hung bedroom and shut 
her husband out, she threw herself upon 
her couch, laughing. 


, 


‘Bulbs for the next spring planting!” 
she cried. e Suddenly she lay very 
—  _— *“God!” she breathed, ris- 
ing to her feet. ‘“‘ What am I laughing 
attr 

And she sat all night before the open 
window, watching the fog settle in a 
white contentment upon the low hills. 


Fanny Arnheim let matters rest for a 
week. She felt listless, full of a strange, 
ominous inactivity. It was as if she were 
lying with her eyes half open to some 
blinding truth. Sometimes through this 
glowing haze she caught glimpses of the 
life that she had left behind. But the 
retrospection lacked warmth, happiness 
seemed too remote. People came to pay 
their dinner-calls, or, to be precise, the 
wives did, bearing their husbands’ cards 
with grave formality. Fanny, amused 
and bored and bitter, took her visitors 
over the house, into eve ry nook and 
cranny, even into Arnheim’s study. She 
felt moved to malicious, inward laughter 
at the spectacle of their confidence in 
everything that was shown, everything 
that was told them. Could it be possi- 
ble, she would ask herself, that so much 
credulity existed in the world? She dared 


anything now. She told every one 
story of Karl’s aunt; how much mor 
that lady had left, the town in Bav: 
where she had died. She showed th 
photographs of the good woman. 

“We visited her when we wi 
abroad,” she lied, glibly. “‘ Karl was | 
favorite nephew.” 

\nd as they sat and listened and « 
claimed over it all, she would narrow | 
dark eyes and think. 

“1 was once like that fancy! 
there any limit to what people will | 
lieve if they wish to?” 

In Arnheim’s study she always had 
impulse to shock them with the trut 
She could scarcely restrain herself fro 
saying. 

“This is where my husband, Ka 
Arnheim, plans everything... . Al 
he is very thorough! These blueprint 
for instance, of the shipyards... . | 
knows every detail. He could come an 
go with his eyes blindfolded. He has ; 
index of every munition-plant.” 

Or she would think, as she bowed he 
visitors out with a deceitful smile. 

“Fancy—everything you have se¢ 
to-day is unreal: it does not exist. Y« 
think you have seen a home and a happ 
woman when, as a matter « 
fact... Oh, well, nobody sleeps for 
ever. One may as well dream while o 
can.” 

And, she would go up-stairs and thr 
herself upon her couch and think an 
think and think. She always ended in 
a gale of laughter. 

“Oh, how it hurts! How it hurt 
would escape her. 


On the evening when she decided to 


worry him again, it struck her that Kar! 
had never seemed so like his old self 

blond and fresh and ingenuous. No 
wonder she had never thought to ques- 
tion him about his ridiculous old German 
aunt and her still more ridiculous estate! 

He was biting into a biscuit when sh« 
spoke to him, and the drop-light just 
above the dinner-table gilded his sharp, 
regular teeth. 

“| rode past the shipyards again to- 
day,” she threw out. ‘Really, you 
know, they fascinate me beyond meas- 
ure. I’m almost as interested in them 
as you are!” He brought his teeth to 
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ether with a sudden snap. She could 
ee that he had checked an impatient 
exclamation. “‘I suppose,” she went on, 
hlandly, ‘that one could get a pass. I'll 
have to look up Fallon the Mon- 
rch plant That’s the very biggest, 
isn’t it?” 
“Don’t, for pity’s sake, annoy Fal- 
in!’ he fumed. ‘‘He’s a busy man!” 
“Ah, but you annoyed him!” 
“That’s different.” 
She threw her head back and laughed 
a prolonged, irritating, insistent laugh. 
‘That’s different! That's different!” she 
imicked. ‘*Well, you are right for 
Really, Karl, if you only knew 
w droll you are!” 
She was making him hdgety. 
w now the sensation a cat 
es, toying with a mouse. 


She 
experi- 


‘You won’t find it interesting,” he 
1 to say with lofty indifference. 
It’s dirty and noisy and dangerous. 


One never knows what might happen. 
affold collapsed the day I went 
ugh. It might easily have fallen on 
[wo men were killed.” 
‘Or there might be a bomb!” 
V4 ke d. 
He flashed a cutting look. ‘Don’t be 
he flared. 
She pretended to pout. “Oh, well 
n, I’ll go some day when a ship ts 
iunched. Then everything will be gay 
flags and bunting, anda band!. .. 
| haven’t seen a ship launched for years. 
[ tell you what—ask Fallon for an 
itation to the next launching.” 
‘I already have one.” 
“Oh, lovely! Why didn’t you tell me 
efore? What an old 


she 


liculous!”’ 


tease you are, 

Karl Arnheim!” 
“T’m on the committee,” he said, 
oldly. ‘‘It’s to be a very special occa- 


mn... officials from Washington and 
all that sort of thing. They’ve put this 
hull through on record time.” 

‘Ah, I won’t get a dinner-dress, now! 
I'll get something for the launching. 
You’ll want me to do you credit.” 

“My invitation doesn’t include la- 
dic “ag he said, flatly. 

She pushed her chair back with a 
movement of disdainful incredulity. 
“Well, upon my word!” she gasped. 

“And what’s more, I don’t think it 
any place for them. Public celebrations 
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nowadays are all more or less dangerous. 
Who knows ; anything might hap- 
pen. 

“Well, if you feel that way, why do 
you go yourself?” ; 

“T’ve been asked . it’s my duty.” 

She curled her lips disdainfully. He 
must have seen her contempt. And, sit- 
ting there in the silence that fell like a 
black, devastating frost, she looked into 
the depths of his blue eyes and wondered 
that she had never before sensed their 
pallid deceit. It would not be necessary 
for her to descend to the level of espion- 
age again to harden her convictions 
she would not need to cross again the 
threshold of his study and lay unclean 
hands upon his secrets. She knew every- 
thing, now, as clearly as if he had told 
her. And in a hard, clear voice, at the 
end of the meal, she said to him: 

“IT may as well tell you... I in- 
tend to write and ask Fallon for an in- 
vitation to that launching. I can’t 
see any good reason why I shouldn’t go. 
A woman can surely chance as much as 
her husband.” 

She could see him catch his breath. 
An ugly gleam lit his pale eyes. He 
merely shrugged. 

You won’t get one,” he 
calmly. “They’ve all been issued.” 

“Well, we'll see,” she answered, 
shrugging equally. 

They rose from the table—together. 
And in the sudden unison of their quick 
movements Fanny Arnheim 
truth. \t last they 


said, too 


read the 
were enemies! 


It came upon Fanny Arnheim in one 
withering flash as she lay upon the 
couch of her gaily hung bedroom, he: 
very own bedroom, why she had never 
questioned him. She had thought once 
that it was a matter of love. She knew 
better now it was because she had never 
really believed, because unconsciously, 
instinctively, she had been afraid. Only 
those who have perfect faith dare to be 
doubters. 

She did not write Fallon for an invi- 
tation; she went one day and saw him 
and came away triumphant. She de- 
cided not to tell her husband at once. 
Instead, she drew a curtain of silence 
about her and watched Karl Arnheim’s 
baffled struggles to strip her of her por- 
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She let him talk about 
the laun hing, and the distinguished vVIS- 


tentous reserve. 


itors, and his duties and problems on 
the reception committee. He talked on 
nd on, and she said nothing. She began 
to realize what a perfect and cruel 
ence was. \h, but he Was 
uneasy for almost the first time 1n his 
life! She never once thought of going to 
any one with her story; it never oc- 
< irred to her to tell the authorities. Lhe 
issue was personal after all, he was het 
husband. She had a pride, too, about 


calling in help. When the time 


came... Yes, she was quite sure of 


her own resources. 

She broke the news to him finally on 
the night before the celebration. He was 
idling in his huge arm-chair, listening to 
her pensive fingering of the piano keys. 
She had seen to it that he had been well 
fed . . . there had been special wine, 
too, just like a celebration. And now 
she was playing for him, in a sad, minor 
key, all the music he was fond of. She 
stopped suddenly. 

‘Please, puss,” he drawled, torpidly, 
please go on! It—it’s so restful.”’ 

I’m tired,” she said, abruptly. “I 
think [ll go to bed. I’ve got a hard day 
to-morrow—what with my duties here 
and... and the launching. 

She snapped this last out with the 


ed 


force of a verbal gauntlet flung in the 


his content. He stood up. 


— 


‘How did vou get an invitation?” he 
demanded. 


laughed, a tripping little laugh 


that heightened the effect of her covert 
insolence. “I simply went and asked 
Fallon. [wasn’t foolish enough to trust 
to the mails.” 

Went ind aske | | allon ‘o His VOICce 


1 incredulous and men fu [ told 
vou he was a busy ma! 

You tell me so many things. Karl 
Arnheim . . . so many things that 
d t matte! a 

H broke into a Ve | y Well, 

\ have wo! ur point Now we 

ca its. You can’t be serious 
, a 

No? ... Let me see, you were 

afraid that things might drop on me 
scaffold e 
\re you trying to an re 
Vy ig? Oh, my de no! 


How droll you are! I wonder if all t 
other men are as careful of their wiv 
Mr. Fallon, for instance. Mrs. Fall 
will be there. Perhaps he’s had all tl 
scaffolds strengthened. That only lea, 
the danger of Oh yes, I quite fo 
got—the bomb idea was mine, wasn 
it?” 

“Yes, yours—unquestionably your 
: I’m so thankful to you for provid 
ing me with another futile argument 
He bared his teeth. ** However, do 
you like. If you’re set upon going 
why ... But for the life of me I c: 
quite see why the thing should be 
such importance.” 

She leaned back against the ivory key 
board, \W as he seeking to swerve het h 
an attempt at indifference? Or had h 
come to a sudden realization that he n 
longer cared one way or another? Per 


ny 


haps, after all, wives were not of suc! 
moment. But his child. 

“Suppose that I’m hungry for a litt! 
gaiety, a little color, a little life? 
I’d better take it, you know, while | 


can. ... Ina few weeks well, in 
a few weeks I won’t be going about 
h.”° She dre \ her eyes away from 


his searching gaze as she rose and went 
close to him. ‘‘I thought you knew 

I thought you d know withcut my 
telling you.” 

She heard him draw in a long, full, 
sighing breath. ‘‘Ah,’”’ he said, ‘‘is it 
possible? . . . At last... Fanny!” 

She felt herself infolded, and the gra- 
CIOUS WV armth of his caress Se€¢ med good. 
What did anything else matter but just 
this, after all? And for a moment she 
stood there in the truce of his caresses, 
limp and full of a deep, physical content 

‘And to think, puss... all this 
time and you never told me! Oh, but 
we shall have iy moments... ten 
thousand of them! As many as you 
will.” 

Every evil thing was melting in a fire 
of happiness. Perhaps it was all a mis- 
take . . . perhaps she had let her imag- 


ination run riot. And if it were the 
truth . . . now, after this, he would 
not, he ild not, go on with it. 

“Don’t go to the launching to-mor- 
row,” she whispered. **Stav awav for 
my sake.” 


my duty 


‘Ah, puss, you forget 














THE 


She stiffened suddenly. ‘‘ Think, I am 


asking you now... at this moment, 
r a favor such a little favor! 
What difference does one more or less 
ake on a committee? Rak. J 


to-morrow, all day, 
st vou and me together. I have never 
before. Surely at this mo- 
nt... Karl, promise me! Promise 


int you here 
ked 


( 

“Ah, puss, can’t you understand 

“Then you must take me. I won’t be 

fr alone. Do you hear it? J Vt be 
Not that way not now, 


He stroked her hair. ‘‘ Just this once, 
For my sake ... Another 


” 


pushed him from her. “Il am 
with you?’ 
Not How can you ask? 
ve already told you it is dan- 


is. Can’t you see? It is doubly so, 


’ 
tO Oo 
to oO 


now, puss. 


9 


= Do 
If you do 


she said, coldly. 
t understand? I am going! 

take me, I shall go alone.” 
His but even. 
You leav e me no 


9 
it 


Il am going, 


voice 
Fanny, I forbid it! 
her way. I forbid it! 
e drew herself up with sneering ar- 
ince. ** Verl mocked. 
rl ten! Ha, ha, ha!”’ 


Was tense 


she 


At the shipyard gate she had an im- 
turn back until she the 
The crowd was dense and full 
And the ticket- 
precautions to 
out everybody without the proper 

lentials. She did not feel equal to the 
truggle for a place; at the final mo- 
ment she would have been glad of an 
for retreat. But there was Mrs. 
Fallon waving to her. Chey went 
in at a very special gate and found places 
onthe grand stand. Fallon excused him- 
self and climbed down, tall hat in hand, 
to greet a knot of distinguished arrivals. 
Mrs. | allon beamed. 

“T always like to come early,” she 
explained. “Tre’s such fun to watch 
everybody come in. Why didn’t 
you ’phone and let me call for you with 


, 
pulse to 


Saw 
Fallons. 
+ 


Oo! pushing eagerness. 


ru therers were taking 


snut 


CACUSC 


the machine? You ought not to push 
your way through a crowd like this 
alone. You know, really, things are a 
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bit dangerous. George tried to persuade 
me not tocome. He says you never can 
tell. But I think it’s all perfectly 
thrilling, and they have such strict o1 
ders at the gate. It would take a clever 
man to smuggle a bomb in now. S 
months ago it was different.” 

“You don’t know Karl Arnheim,” 
flashed through Fanny’s mind as she 
narrowed her eyes upon her companion. 
And a curious pride rose to the surface. 
This woman at her side, ruffling with 
such satisfaction at Fallon’s efficiency, 
made her smile inwardly. ‘“‘If she only 
knew If she only knew!” Fanny 
muttered through her closely snapped 
teeth. 


he sunshine was bright, almost blind 


Ox 


ing, but Fanny Arnheim got only a 
clouded sense of what was going on 


around her—the 
black mass 
the monotonous 
hammers, 


crowds streaming in a 
below, fluttering 
pounding ot 
disconnected bits from the 
band. She was interested in only one 
thing—the arrival of Karl Arnheim. 
What would he do when he saw her sit- 
ting conspicuously beside Mrs. Fallon in 
dehance of his orders? 


banne rs, 


sledge- 


Well, there was 
only one thing he could do. The 
grand stand was hiling up. Fanny Arn- 


heim began to thrill with a certain sense 
of importance. How ignorant all these 
people were ! Pe OF} le = 


people, every- 
where, by the hundreds, by the thou- 
sands, and vet only she and Arnheim 
knew! They would never realize, of 


course, the thinness of the ice supporting 
them. They would never know 
much they owed to her! She felt 
turning to Mrs. Fallon and saving: 

“You fancy that your husband is the 
most important person here to-day! 
Well, that 1S all nonsense, | am the 
most important person here because | 


how 


like 


am saving lives . Yes, lives! Karl 
Arnheim has planned everything—down 


to the minutest detail. Every contin- 
gency has been provided for. He has 
even forbidden me tO COMIC. « « ¢ You 
see how I have obeyed him. . . . When 
he comes up the steps and sees me sitting 
beside you he will be compelled to give 
the signal to call everything off. Karl 
Arnheim the hne somewhere 

he will not murder his wife and and 


child.” 


di aws 
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The band was striking up a lively air. 

“ There!’ cried Mrs. Fallon. ‘They 
are coming!” 

\ dull, hoarse cheer arose. Fanny 
shuddered. It reminded her of the tor- 


pid cry of a beast fed up to the point of 


an ominous geniality. 
“Can you see?” Mrs. Fallon was ask 
ing. . “The thick, heavy-set man? 
He’s the director of the Shipping Board. 
And behind him, in the general’s uni- 
form, is... there, just to the left, 
where I’m pointing that’s your hus- 
band. Yes, surely that is Karl Arnheim 
I know him by his smile. He has a 
pleasant smile, hasn’t he, my dear?” 
Fanny looked. The party was mount- 
ing the steps. Yes, there was Karl Arn- 
heim smiling. He did look distinguished! 
She had every reason to be proud of him. 
She ceas proud of him. 
**And the other men 
... they don’t look quite 
‘Secret Service, my dear. 
at a place like this 
' 


just behind 


You know 
Oh, | should 


say so!... every precaution... no 
chance s whatever . George SAVS.... 

He had seen her! He was looking 
straight at her and smiling. Now he 
lifted his hat. He was even waving. 


e ° What a ZOOSE she was! Che whole 
idea was absurd! ... Karl Arnheim an 
Fallon had urged his 
Fancy suspecting a husband 
because oe & Now everybody was 
standing. QOh yes, the national anthem. 
How beautifully Karl stood at attention. 
Better than any other man in the group. 


assassinf 


not to go. 


ven the general did not measure up to 
him. . . . Cheers again. Karl had 
ceased smiling. He was coming nearer. 
She could have touched his hand if she 
cared to. But now that she could see his 
She had 


a sense of ice-helds and cruel stretches of 


eyes . . . his pallid eyes 


blinding snow and ravenous wolves. 
A. | | ‘a 

\nd all she was looking at were two 
fi 7en eve ; | 

Somebody was delivering an address. 
She was glad she could sit down. What 
would she have done without the Fal- 
lons, below in that black mob? 


/ would not have seen her ¢/ r , either. 
Ni WwW, aS 1 Was Why where had 
he gone, any vay? 

kanny Arnheim leaned forward, part- 
ing her lips. . . . Quite suddenly she 


saw him below, pushing his way throu 
the crowd. Yes, she could distingui 
him anywhere, among ten thousand. | 
was different, this husband of hers. 

He had stopped. She saw him looki 
up toward her. Who was the man 


his side? Surely she had seen... O 
ves, the night of the dinner . . . wit 
the eee «a a. % Well, she had Save 
them 6-2 a everybody the director 


shipping, the general, Mrs. Fallon! The 
would never know, of course, but sl 
had saved them. ... And she ha 
saved him, Karl Arnheim, her husband 
from being a... Some day he woul 
thank her. He would realize some da 
just how much he owed to her—Fann 
Arnheim, his wife! 

He was looking up at her, fixing her 
with his cold, relentless eves. She neve 
imagined that at such a distance she 
could have caught the hard flint back of 
his glance. Saved them? Could it 
be possible that +. « 

Her heart sank. No, she had saved 
nobody. It did not matter to Karl Arn- 
heim that his wife, that his child 
How had they managed it, those wo, 
with all the safeguards, all the precau- 
tions? Had they one confederate or a 
hundred? What would it be like? 

a great clap of thunder? She did not 
like thunder, she had heard so little of it. 
Well, it would be over swiftly. She still 
loved him and she might just as well 


be dead. She did not care about any of 


them. What was the shipping director, 
or the general, or Mrs. Fallon to her? 
What was her own life to her, now? If 
it were not for the fact that... She 
stood up suddenly. 

(he man had stopped speaking. 
There was applause, laughter, all the 
quick movement of a pent-up throng 
released from the courtesy of attention. 
“My dear, what is it? You are so 
white.” 

She shook off Mrs. Fallon’s sympa- 
thetic hand impatiently. And standing 
there, in her place, she took full measure 
of Karl Arnheim below whispering his 
final orders to the man at his side. So 
nothing mattered to him, not even their 
child . . . not even her child! Well, she 
would show him, Karl Arnheim, he: 
clever husband! 

‘Tam going,” she said, coolly, to Mrs. 

















PRESENCE 


mn. “ Karl has gone below for some 
he has been beckoning to 
the whole time.” 
\t the head of the grand-stand stairs 
halted, brushing the man who 
cked the way with cool deliberation. 
turned surlily, and, seeing that she 
is a woman, smiled an apology. She 
ved closer. 


You... you are of the Secret Ser- 


~] 


had better get them out quickly o1 
How do I know? 


is my husband 


Because one of them 
Do you understand? 

my husband! Only get them away. | 
tell you I know!” 

Ah, the band again! 
banners! the hoarse cheers of the 
mob! And the swift, lean figure of 
a Secret Service man snaking his way 
through the inky blackness below! 


fluttering 


Well, below, to our right Did Karl Arnheim fancy that she would 
two men Do you see?... sit calmly and permit her child to be... ? 
ne has his hand to his forehead. You God! how she hated him! 
Presence 


na di Piave, June 16, 1918) 


BY JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE 


WILL go back to Italy, 
For well I know that there 

Your feet will still come climbing 

An old familiar stair, 
And we will stand at evening 

On a little terrace hung 
High up above the Arno, 

While all the bridges flung 
Across the wide, dark rivel 

Are strung with golden lights, 
And straight before us rises 

San Muiniato’s jeweled heights. 


Then in late summer a.ternoons, 
Just cooling from the heat, 
We'll go again exploring 


Each little narrow 


street, 


And rest in dim old churches 
And watch the pictured walls, 

While through the ancient, hallowed glass 
The colored sunlight falls. 


But I will not go near the North, 


Nor 


see the mountain snows, 


Nor look upon that valley 


Whe re the dread 


Piave flows, 


Lest they should dare to tell me 


That you 


are lying there 


You who pervade the very day 
Like warm, sun-lighted air! 


V CXXXVIII.—No 


RIS —QO 








A Word for Hypocrisy 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


Pex i FAHO was it began it 
(bys ee") this mania for telling 
i A vt° the truth? Are there to 
RY \A/ W be no more liars in the 
zt ks world, no more hypo- 
5 Ae crites? Nothing is left 

Cp Seng unadmitted, nothing re- 
mains unrevealed. Honest men are 
everywhere, bewildering Diogenes. 

Gone are the dark days of our igno- 
rance when we believed in such super- 
stitions as the wisdom of our parents, 
the innocence of childhood, the respect- 
ability of marriage, and the compen- 
sations of love. Gone, too, that quaint 
era of credulity when we believed that 
Presidents were the people’s choice, that 
newspapers printed actual happenings, 
and that great men were truly just and 
good. For to-day we know the truth 
about all things. We know that our 
parents are our inferiors, not through 
any fault of theirs, but because of the 
natural evolution of the intellect; mar- 
riage 1s the arch-enemy of the race, the 
destroyer of self respect; children are 
only embryonic divers persons like our- 
S¢ Ives, no be tte! and no worse; and love 
the dullest A B C of chemistry, Nat- 
ure’s foolish chicane for the perpetua- 
tion of herself 

No man may plead ignorance of these 
things, and only in the confessionals do 
the good priests hear now and then some 
halting tale of faith in the old triune 
God, of superstitious belief in mankind, 
or of felicitous hours of love. For there 
are weak souls to whom all this revela- 
tion has brought only confusion and un- 
rest 

It was not without its pain for all of 
us. lhe face of Truth is not easy to 
look upon. From that first terrible 
night when some fourteen-vear-old cynic 
at the Sunday-school Christmas Tree 
snatched the false face and the long 
white beard off Santa Claus, and re- 
vealed to our shocked eyes the features 


of old Jepson Flint who had never be: 


* known to give even an apple away, a1 


who had sent word only the day bef 
that he would foreclose the mortgags 

our house that very week—from th 
night the truth has been disintegratir 
to our peace of mind. But on that nig} 
we learned our lesson, too. For O 
fourteen-year-old cynic gave us warnin 
when he laughed tirst at our credulit 
but we grew angry, argued, reiterat: 
our faith and our belief, and so he w: 
driven to tear off the mask. Now 

spare ourselves that needless last ¢ 
treme. ‘To-day the laugh suffices; 

lifted eyebrow kills our dearest saint 

Have I loved a picture, painted yea 
ago, and do [ voice my admiration to ; 
artist of to-day? Silence, and a smik 
and my picture 1s destroved. 

Have ] believed in some philosop! 
found it workable and good and addi 
to my happiness? The truth - tell 
smiles, and if I still persist he has ther 
but to say, “Ah, yes, there are medioc: 
souls who have need of such philos 
phies.”” And they have us there, thi 
know. They have touched our greate 
fe ar. For, like Dunsany’s Queen, 
“have no more little fears; we have op 

GREAT—FEAR!” ‘The fear of med 
ocrity. The fear of commonplace. \ 
are so afraid of being ordinary that 
keeps us from being extraordinary; 
afraid of being ridiculous that we dar 
not risk sublimity. 

Have we applauded the good work 
of a public man? We shall be assure 
that we are dupes; that his good work 
screen personal iniquities; that he seek 
agerandizement at our expense. We d 
not ask for proofs, for every one, 


seems, has known these things except 


ourselves. 

We have only to speak in praise of at 
author to discover that his books ar« 
plagiarisms, or written by his wife. W: 


have only to repeat a piece of news read 
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A WORD FOR 
n the morning paper to hear, close be- 
hind us, a low, sardonic laugh. It is a 


ournalist waiting to tell us that he made 
the whole thing up. He will go on, if 
we have time to listen, and tell us then 
the truth of What really did happen, and 
what really did happen is always so 
much more interesting than the story of 
his imagination that we wonder why 
he thought it necessary to invent a tale. 
|f we ask him, he assures us that is what 
the paper pays him for. But these gen- 
tlemen of the amazing imaginations 
may soon turn their talents into other 
helds, for their employers also have been 
seized with the mania for truth. Already 
there are journals which avowedly print 
nothing else. And they are the most 
confusing publications in the world. We 
had become so accustomed to our com- 
fortable formula of three parts politics, 
two parts imagination, and one part 
truth that the segregation took place 
quite automatically in our minds, and 
we had at least a fair idea of where we 
stood. But this new journalism finds us 
at a loss what formula to use; what, out 
of column after column of verified and 
unembellished truths, we shall believe 
yo many conflicting facts seem to be 
of the 


true same thing, and no one 
of them is exalted above another; all 
authenticated, all admitted, nothing 


barred. Yet upon one conclusion, and 
one only, they all seem to agree—that 
the truth about anything to-day is bad. 

No man to-day is worthy of our faith. 
And we turn, despairing, to the 
past. The past has proved itself; the 
past is safe. There at least were men in 
whom one could believe. We speak the 
names of Lincoln, Lafayette A smile 
begins to dawn; the faint, destroying 
smile of the devotees of truth. ‘ Lin- 
coln? Lincoln the tyrant? Lincoln the 
blunderer?”’ ‘Lincoln the liberator,’ 
we answer, “Lincoln who freed the 
slaves.” ‘‘Ah, so he did!” they cry, “as 
an afterthought, as an excuse for carry- 
ing on his war! It made an excellent 
slogan when he sadly needed one! Lib- 
erty! The immemorial slogan of tyrants 
since the world began!” We are sile nt, 
and they remember we have mentioned 
Is it possible that we do not 


SO 


Lafayette. 
know the truth about Lafayette! Where, 
they ask, are our histories? Have we 
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read nothing but the sentimental bosh 
written for boy scouts? Lafayette, the 
cast-off joke of France! ©O America, 
thou gullible! 

The name of Jeanne d’Are comes un- 
bidden to our lips; she before whose 
altar in a hundred churches candles 
burne d unce asingly these last four years. 

“Jeanne d’Arc!”’ The smile is reminis- 
cent now. Did we not read the book 
published last year or the year before, 
the exposé of the Jeanne d’Arc myth? 
“Exposé?” we ask. “What exposé?” 
The smile hints faintly now of tolerance, 
of regret. The legend of Jeanne d’Arc 
was—well, what such legends always are. 
A romantic political figurehead. “But 
she was burned! She suffered martyr- 
dom!” So it was given out. It had 
great effect. As great as if it had been 
true. The fact is that she was spirited 
away, and there is a record of her mar- 
riage afterward to a peasant named 
the book will tell you the name—in an 
obscure French village, where she lived 
until she died, a simple old woman, at 
the age of seventy-five. 

Again we do not tempt their proofs. 
We know they have them, ready to pro- 
duce. We bow our heads. ‘‘Is no one 
sacred, then, in all the past but Christ?” 
And here they turn upon us a look of 
sharp reproach, a look which seems to 
reprimand us and to say: “This is a 
serious conversation. Please don’t be 
absurd.” 

We say no more. The terrible light of 
truth sheds backward, revealing a barren 
hollow past. A past as dead as the pres- 
ent. Only the future now remains. 

The future! Hope springs up again. 


The future promises much! We stand 
on the margin of a new age. The Great 
War fought through to victory— *Vic- 


tory?” The ironic repetition echoes in 
our ears. They are here again, the zeal- 
ous devotees of truth. Again the faint, 


destroving smile, the lifted brow. “‘ Vic- 
tory for what?” they ask. We do not 
flinch. ‘For democracy,” we say. They 


have only to repeat the word, and we 
know they have their proofs. We know 
all that they would say. We decide upon 
admission as the better part of argu- 
ment. ‘You are right,” we say, “the 
war failed to make the world safe 
for democracy. But have we not gained, 


oe 
nas 
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perhaps, a far greater thing than that 
the proof that war can never make the 
world safe for anything? For if democ- 
racy had been made safe by war, then 
war had vindicated itself, had proved 
the Prussian ideal right. And forever 
afterward, when democracy found itself 
endangered, it would remember the 
remedy, and plunge the world into 
slaughter again. is 

“And so it will!” they interrupt. 
“For the governments proceed upon 
that very assumption—that the war has 
made the world safe. Your argument is 
right. We shall have wars following 
upon wars, forever!” 

“But what,” we ask, ‘“‘of the League 
to Enforce Peace?” 

Laughter greets us, long-drawn, loud. 
And amid the reverberations we hear 
them repeating the paradoxical combi- 
nation, “‘Enforce and Peace! Enforce 
Pe ace! Enforce Pe ace!”’ And sud- 
denly they stop laughing, and suddenly 
announce, “The Roman Empire seeks a 
world again!” 

We stand still and think, and pres- 
ently we see a light. “It is the com- 
mune, the sovereign City State, the 
Soviet, which shall save us in the end?’ 

They raise a heaven-forbidding hand. 
“Have we forgotten Florence, Athens, 
Rome—-and all the tragic failures of the 
City State? Better a world war in each 
generation, and have done with it, than 
never-ending petty jealousies, tawdry 
internecine wars. Marietta goes to wat 
with Zanesville! ... Ah no, my friend, we 
must not deceive ourselves. We must 
face the truth. Commune or World 
State, it is the same!” 

Anarchy, then, we perceive, is the 
only logic left. Anarchy, that dazzling 
facet of Truth, that unassailable philoso- 
phy, will come into its own at last! If 
all government has failed, then each 
man for himself. We put forward this 
solution; surely here they must agree. 

Once more the faint, destroying smile. 
Do we not know that leaders would 
arise within a week, groups form, com- 
munities set themselves up, the stronger 
absorb the weak, form protectorates, 
states, nations? Anarchy is an impos- 
sible dream! 

“What, then,” we ask, “is the way 
out! 


‘There is none!” they say. 

And that is their final truth. 

There is no good in flinging up ou 
hands and rushing up- and down-stai: 
crying out, ““O tempora! O mores!” | 
will not save the day, and-there ts con 
fusion enough as it is. The age move 
forward, in spite of us, to its predestine 
goal. And we at least may stand, lik 
people on a moving escalator, posed in ar 
attitude of pleasant ease, one hand or 
the rail, preserving our cleverness and 
our agility against a graceful landing at 
the top. 

Nor shall we be disturbed by all th 
futile effort going on about, nor by thx 
equal futility of our own calm. For we 
have reached the ultimate; we believe 
in nothing, not even in ourselves. We 
admit the worst. We have done with 
all hypocrisies. 

Yet was this the end we sought 
when we gave ourselves to Truth? 
Where is our happiness? Where 1s life? 
Have we driven out love, faith, ou 
heroes, and our gods—to gain nothing 
but this doctrine of futility? Have we, 
like Russian novelists, admitted so much 
that there is nothing left but suicide? 
Or have we made all the admissions, to 
find ourselves at the last neither so log- 
ical nor so courageous as they? For we 
still wish to live; we are not willing to 
die. 

Can it be that we have made too many 
admissions, and that Truth, like any 
other mistress, ts impatient of a slavish 
love? For if Truth has brought us to 
this, it would seem that we have need ot 
our old enemy, Hypocrisy. Perhaps, in 
driving him out, we have driven out a 
friend. And if, before we flog him too 
far, we call him back to us, we may 
discover that he had with him many 
treasures that we had thought lost. He 
may restore to us ideals, love, our faith 
in one another, give us back our gods, 
revive our heroes, make us believe even 
in ourselves again. 

You will tell me that I am not plead- 
ing for hypocrisy at all, but for some- 
thing else for which | cannot find a name. 
No use. I am speaking of plain hypoc- 
risy—old-fashioned, human hypocrisy. | 
mean by it what you mean, and stand 
by it to the end—the pretense that I 
am better than I am, and that I believe 








rit 


Ru 











A WORD FOR 
be 


better than | know 


l to 
be. 


if you tell me that you are dishonest, 


you 


immoral, and yet I see you going 
out in respectable company, I shall 
on begin to envy you your immorality, 
sur dishonesty. For 1 is not in us to 
content with our own vice. Man 
ays covets his neighbor’s sin. That 
i we were so dazzled by the Russian 
velists. They admitted so many sins. 
hey revealed to us how weak they were, 

w evil, and futile, and how insane; 
nd then, because they were logical, they 
nded in suicide—mental, moral, phys- 

il—but suicide; and they submitted 
at as the truth about life. We 
once. “To be sure!” we 
“We also are like that!’ But the 
Russians shook their heads. ‘Ah no,” 
they said; “seek your own vice. We are 
bad indeed, but you are worse than 
we.” “Impossible! we cried, for they 
ere the super-futiles, with whom we 
uld never hope to compare. What, we 
sked ourselves, could be worse than the 
hings they told? They ended in insan- 
t What could be more futile than 
And our interpreters, our chal- 
truth-tellers arose. We gave 

Pollyanna for their Homo 

Our Inanity for their Insanity. 
lhey right. We were more tragic 

nd more futile than they! 

And only our hypocrisies have saved 

s from suicide. 

Of what worth, then, are all our admis- 
sions, if they lead only to this? If Truth 
leads to Hypocrisy, perhaps Hypocrisy 

ill lead us to Truth. 

Do we need to give up making admis- 
even to ourselves? Do we need, 
perhaps, a little of that absurd old hypo- 

ritical pride which prompted us to say, 
‘Remember, I’m a Roselle!” 
now and then? There were scoundrelly 
no doubt—but that was never 
what we meant by Roselle.” After 
all, it was a kind of ideal we had built 
up, out of nothing perhaps but our 
hypocrisies, for the Roselles to live by 
and an ideal, you will admit, is not a bad 
thing for any man. 

It was precisely this our great Amer- 
ican gene ral did when he said to his men 
on the eve of battle last year in France, 
“Remember, you are Americans!’ Did 


were 
nvious at 


ried. 


hat? 

nged 
them a 
apie ns! 


were 


SIOns, 


to oursel\ es 


Roselles, 
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he mean by that to remember that they 
were money-grubbers, blow-hards, and 
all the other things we have so long ad- 


mitted as true; or did he mean all the 
best traditions of America—all of our 
great enduring hypocrisies we have 


built up about ourselves, that are so 
much truer and more potent than the 
sum of all our little individual truths? 

For no amount of truth will ever con- 
quer the desire for perfectibility in man, 
nor drive the hope of it out of his heart. 
That is why Truth can never kill all our 
heroes nor banish all our gods. That is 
why you may prove Lincoln anything 
you please, there is a Lincoln who will 
be enshrined forever in the hearts of 
men, more true than any Lincoln your 
truths can tell us of. And that 1s why, 
in spite of all your smiles, and you 
petty truths about Lafayette, our eyes 
hlled with tears and our hearts thrilled 
to the words “ Lafayette, we have come!” 
when the commander of our armies laid 
our wreath upon his tomb. That is why 
Christ, crucified, proved an imposter, 
proved never to have existed at all, still 
goes marching triumphantly on—the 
great realistic figure of history. 

And even if Truth had succeeded 
killing our heroes and our gods, the 
truth-tellers themselves would soon ex- 
alt new heroes, raise up other gods. 

For look you—a sign of the times—the 
backsliders are among us; the old hy- 
pocrisies crop up. Already there are 
houses where I do not dare to speak 
against the Mechanistic God, 
tion the perfection of Trotzky and Le- 
nine! And these are, strangely enough, 
the houses of that gay, roistering band, 
radicals, soap-boxers, malcontents, who, 
so early in the chill morning of Truth 
that we were still fast asleep, with a 
tremendous din and shout overturned 
our comfortable beds, and left us stand- 
ing exposed and shivering in the cold. 
How well we remember it—how we cried 
out, “‘Where shall we go?” and they 
answered, ““We don’t care where you 
go, but you sha’n’t lie there any longer!” 
“But we've nothing on!” we wailed. 
‘Put some thing on, then, and find some- 
where to go!’ they shouted back, as 
they vanished round the corner. And 
when we had rubbed our eyes, and tried 
to cover one bare foot with the other 


or ques- 
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long enough, we snatched a_ blanket 
round us and followed the crowd, heard 
clamoring far down the street. “Here 
we are,” we said; “what do you want 
with us?” They laughed. “We only 
wanted to get you up! If you don’t like 
it, you may go back.” But somehow 
the blood had begun to circulate, and we 
had lost the desire to go back—and we 
found ourselves presently overturning 
other people’s beds. And so began the 
day. lhey were the first of the truth- 
tellers, that irresponsible, ruthless band. 
But the day draws on to afternoon, and 
they were awake before the dawn, and 
it is the penalty of first-risers that they 
must go first to bed. It is strange to 
tind them believing in heroes at this late 
hour; strange to hear them speak praise 
of any man. Perhaps they are over- 
tired; or perhaps they have learned 
wisdom, and have well earned their rest. 
Perhaps they have discovered that “for 
the art of living together” truth is not 
so much needed as faith. 

Let us see how the wisdom applies; 
how it works itself out in the least mat- 
ters as well as the great. We have seen 
a single bitter truth destroy a friendship 
when a word of kindly hypocrisy could 
have kept the faith of years. Truth has 
parted lovers, come between man and 
wife, destroyed the faith of a mother in 
her son. 

And we have all of us memories of 
hours when the tide of family life has 
risen so high, when the undercurrents of 
strife and disillusionment were so strong 
beneath and turbulent, that suddenly, 
at an unforeseen moment, a word at 
the dinner-table perhaps, the tension 
broke, and the whole thing must out. 
And once begun, accusation follows upon 
accusation, rankling fact upon fact. 
“Thank God!” we cry, “‘at last we tell 
the truth!’ Chaos has been let in, and 
we exhaust ourselves. Then, one by one, 
shamefaced, we slip away, each to our 
separate rooms, to give ourselves up to 
weariness and regret. We have said 
nothing that was not true; we have 
admitted every fact. Yet we are farther 
away from understanding than we were 
yeste rday. 

It is something very like this that the 
whole world has done to-day. We have 
stood it as long as we could, the war has 


spoken the word, and now the truth 
must out. There has been no other way: 
so let us make our admissions and | 
quit of them. Let us admit that 
these things we are saying about o1 
another are true. We, the nations, ha 
sought only selfish ends. It has bee: 
a war for conquest, for aggrandizement, 
for commercial supremacy. And there 
was not a man in the armies who did 
not know it well. 

Why, then, did they go into batt 
with their hypocritical battle-cry? ‘Fo: 
Liberty! For Humanity! For the Fre« 
dom of Mankind!” Why did the French 
not advance crying: “For our Lost 
Territory!) For the Saar Valley! For 
an old Hatred, and Revenge?” Why did 
the English not go in shouting: “ For thi 
Crushing of our Rival! For our Com- 
mercial Supremacy?” And the Italians 
crying: “For Expansion of our Borders! 
For the Secret Treaty Promises?” And 
we, America, where was our slogan: 
“For our own Aggrandizement! For thé 
Mastery of the World?” And th 
enemy, the Germans—why did they not 
hurl themselves upon us, screaming, 
“For the Devil and Ourselves?” Why 
did they advance by millions with “Gort 
Mit Uns!” on the buckles of their belts? 
Can it be that God was with them, for 
the working of His plan? 

And shall we owe to these hypocrisies 
the saving of the world? See how, at thx 
Peace Table, we are held to them; how 
we are bound, not by facts, but by our 
spoken word. See how all our little ugly 
truths together quail before this strange 
inspired Hypocrisy!... 


Long ago the Crystal of Truth was 
tossed to earth by the gods. But when 
it fell we were not looking heavenward, 
being engaged with other matters of ou: 
own. And the Crystal fell among us, 
burst, shattered into fragments, millions 
of them, myriads, of all shapes and sizes, 
and some were bedded deep under the 
earth. And we, seizing upon these shin- 
ing fragments, and seeing ourselves re- 
flected therein, have cried out, each in 
our turn, “‘Lo, I have found Truth!” 
And not one of us has ever seen that 


Shining Crystal as a whole—except in 


dreams, which cause us now and then to 
cry out strangely in our sleep. 
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BY ZONA 


s:s <—IYRTIE CHERRY’S 
yon i a, home,’ ‘ they told one 
45 another. ‘‘Artie 
(| 2) Cherry! Seen him?” 
3% He appeared on the 
. village main street early 
SG SA that evening, and from 

bank corner to the drug corner held 

ce ption. 

‘Land! Artie Cherry,” they said, 
vith his hz at turned back like he had 
rn to sell.’ 

No such hat had been shown in the 
lage fine straw, black-banded, its 
m lightly lifted. He wore gray clothes, 
olor avoided by the village because 

spots.” He wore a white waistcoat 
ich the village called boiled vest. 
nd as for his soft shirt, silk—‘‘I de- 
Te, don’t it look like a lady's?” 

o intimate is the secret knowledge of 
lages that the thought of every one 
v flew to Mis’ Cherry, the widow, who 
ld the Household Brand of everything 
leaning-powder, cold cream, glue. 
difficult and lonely, 
igh from the time that her son Artie 

ent off to the city he had sent her little 
resents—a gilt clock, a pink fan, beads, 

pickle-dish, all kept in the parlor and 
exhibited. How she would flush and 
parkle over them, the small, gray 
vidow, with asthma and one high shoul- 
ler, and stumpy hands which now trem- 
bled a bit. What would she be saying 
when, for the first time in fifteen 
Artie had come home? 

‘Mis’ Cherry she'll be near beside of 
he rse¢ if.” the village said. 





1erS Was a way 


Vear;rs, 


And because the secret knowledge of 


villages runs even deeper, the thought of 
many turned to Lulu Merrit, clerking 
“in at Ball’s,” the druggist. There had 


been “‘something” between Lulu and 
Artie; a few knew that Lulu had ‘“ mit- 
tened”” him—the word still survives 


because he 
Hazleton’s 
and went 


refused a job in his cousin 
factory at the county-seat 
adventuring off to the city 


Artie 


GALE 


Cherry 


instead. But Lulu had never looked at a 
man since, and if Artie Cherry had mar- 
ried, no one had ever heard of it from his 
mother. 

“And, anyway,” said every one, “he 
couldn't be married—not and dress like 
that.”’ 

Artie Cherry strolled up the main 
street that night, executing the sensation 
which he had so long projected, and 
glorying. Only he who has lived for 
fifteen years in a hall bedroom and dined 
at lunch-counters, only he who has spent 
his life upon the footstool of occasion, 
only he who, in short, has been the prin- 
cipal unknown figure in a great city of 
great persons and has returned to be 
abruptly the center of a little world, can 
know how Artie Cherry gloried. 

Wooden Kiefer, grocer’s assistant, 
brown, long, and curved, strode from a 
store and pumped at Artie’s arm. 

“Swipes!” cried Wooden. “ Howrye! 
Good thing! What’s your trade? 

For this Artie had been waiting 
Others were listening. He answered, 
negligently: 

“Me? Oh, Duck 


-yeah, 


I’m still with the 
bury plant. Grand old concern 
the bicycle folks.” 

There was a pause, which Artie may 
be said to have fostered. 


‘Makin’—makin’ bicycles, are you?” 
asked Wooden. 

“Oh, well,” said Artie, “ yes—you 
might say so. I’m in charge of the 
works.” 

Good enough!” exploded Wooden. 
‘Lord! Your age, too, boy! Good 


enough!” 

‘In charge of the Duckbury works.” 
The word flew before him. There was 
no need for any to ask: “‘What’s your 
business?” “In some commercial propo- 
sition, are you?’ They all knew swiftly 

Artie Cherry had charge of the Duck- 
bury bicycle concern. Well! 

Wooden followed Artie admiringly; 
and Artie, with a lordly air of the casual, 
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bade him to a cigar. And though he 
knew that old story about Lulu and 
Artie, the good Wooden, neither able to 
resist exhibiting his friend to Lulu nor 
able to resist a chance to see her himself, 
led Artie to the place of Ball, the drug- 
gist, where Miss Lulu Merrit clerked. 
Only to see Wooden’s seeking eyes as he 
crossed the threshold told how all was 
in Wooden’s heart. 

Lulu was “‘at the toilet goods.”’ As the 
two men entered she was ranging col- 
ored perfumes along the edge of the glass 


case—a red, a pink, a purple, uniform, 
tasteful, tall. But she varied it. Some- 
times the bottles were indented, now 


now three, now one. 

Lulu looked up and saw the two enter. 
To one she nodded and the other she 
noted. She did not recognize him, but 
instantly she caught his air of town. 
Indeterminately she was pleased that 
neither Ball nor the boy was in the store, 
that it was she who must cross to the 
cigar-case and minister. 

As she crossed she glanced in the mir- 
ror on the post, at her small head with 
neck stiffly held, her fine face, still pretty 
but a bit flat and shadowed, and her 
white waist with crocheted insertion. 
She stirred her flat hair and wished that 
she had put on her crépe blouse after 
supper. 

‘I’d ought to know enough—’”’ she 
concluded. 

Wooden Kiefer W aited until 
faced them across the cigar-« ase. 
he said: 

‘Lulie, you remember 
don’t you! 


two, 


Lulu 


Then 


Artie Cherry, I 


! Lulie Merrit, 


guess, Sure! 
Art!” 

Long, long had Artie Cherry dreamed 
this minute, to its obscurest second. But 
he never had dreamed it quite as it now 
eventuated. For what he did was merely 
to take the hand of Lulu, to laugh 
heartily, and to turn a long, slow red. 
Really, Lulu had the moment for her 
own. For, though the pink came to her 
face and she, too, laughed enjoyably, it 
was she who managed the time, “Glad 
i, I’m sure,” she said, and asked 
All the main street had 
It took Lulu to take 


to see yol 
what brand 
done him homage. 
him for granted. 
This Wooden 


sented 


obscurely re- 


Kiefer 


He found in himself a divided 
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loyalty. Lulu he had long adored, 
late with faint hope, not to say expect 
tion; but here was Artie back, and prai 
was his due. 

“Whatje s’pose?” said Wooden. “O 
friend Art he’s general manager t! 
Duckbury bicycle works.” 

“No, no!” Artie protested ‘I don 
own the works, you know, Wood. I’ 
only in charge of ’em.”’ 

“Same thing,” said Wooden. “Ain't 
it, Lulie? Can you beat itt 

“‘T heard he was,” said Lulu, 
ing heavies from lights. 

“You did!” Artie Cherry looked star 
tled and interrogatory. “I never knew 
anybody here thought about me,” h 
recovered. 

‘It has been a long time,” said Lulu 
*’S right.” She accepted his silver with 
out looking at him. She recrossed th 
store to the toilet goods and embarked on 
the sale of talcum to a charming creatur 
who had changed to her crépe blouse. 

The two men went into the street. 

And when the charming creature had 
gone away, appeased, Lulu turned back 
to the mirror on the post and stared at 
it, and stirred her flat hair. 

‘In charge of the works,’ 

“In charge of ’em. , 

Of course she had never heard of this 
until that night. 


separat 


’ she thought 


Artie 
evening, 
mother 
talk.” 

As he neared her cottage, something 
unexpected came to meet him. He felt 
glad, and in some tide of well-being 
which had little to do with his impor- 
tance. Yet all that he saw was her house 
in the trees, all that he heard was the 
loose porch board creaking as she rocked 
and waited for him. And he could smell 
the petunias in the bed around the 
martin-house, but he did not know what 
they were. 

** Artie,” said his mother, “‘ Mis’ Kiefer 
was just in here—Wooden’s ma. She 
says he told her you was general mana- 
ger them bicycle works. Ain't folks 
crazy?” 

Artie sat on the top step and dropped 
his arm upon his mother’s knee. For a 
minute he was still. 


Cherry went home early that 
not yet having had with his 
that which she called “a rill 




















“WHAT HOUR?’ LULI 


‘What ’d vou tell her?” he asked, at 


length 
“Me?” 
his hand. 
long ago. 
Artie?” 
‘“No, no, ma,” he said, “‘I’m only in 
I told ’em that. They like to 
He broke off abruptly. 


You never told 


She laughed, and kept patting 
“1 said you’d ought to been, 
Are you general manager, 


charge 
talk big 

“In charge of ’em? 
me so!”’ she said. 

She was deeply excited, and bounced a 
bit in her chair. Gradually he explained 
to her all—the size, the wealth, the im- 
portance of the frm, the number of em- 
ployees, the output. 

Vou. CXXXVIII.—No. 828.—100 





ASKED, BREATHLESSLY 


**And you a-runnin’ it!” 


that much. ‘Oh, Artie! 
derful!” 

‘*Meincharge,” he gently corrected her. 

He sat silent, looking into the dark of 
the maples. She entered upon an ac- 
count of her davs. When Artie said, 
‘T seen Lulu Merrit,’ and seemed to 
like to talk about it, she sighed. If only 
Artie and Lulie could have... and 
settled down here to home. 

“Say,” said Artie, “what smells so 
extra?” 

“Might be mint,” said his mother. 
“Might be sweetbrier. Might be my 
rose geranium. 


She grasped 
It’s just won- 
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He was beset by quiet emotions which 
he could not classify or express 

Say!” was the way he 
sniffed luxuriously. 

They sat quiet for a time. 

“I s’pose this seems awful tame after 
the city,” she said, at length. 

“Don't, ma!’ Artie Cherry unexpect- 
edly bade her. 


put it, and 


It was toward ten o’clock next morn- 
ing that she came hurrying to his room. 
He was still easefully abed, but watching 
a mother robin close to the upper sash, 
to which a= grape-vine had almost 
mounted. He was thinking about Lulu 
Merrit 

**Seliin’ cigars—say! 
kind of looks like 
thoughts ran. 

“What do you think?” his mother 
cried at his door, standing sociably ajar 
to the ingrain-carpeted passage where a 
little yapping clock lived. Artic let his 
eve dwell fondly on her brown morning 
housework dress, too short for anything 
but home wear. It was so with 
“What do you think?” that they had 
been wont to announce to each other the 
simple good tidings of their little history 

decent standings in school, a_ tine 
catch of fsh, or a fat mince pie cooling 
on the sill. It was nice, he thought, his 


And, honest, she 
that robin.”’ So his 


mother saving that. \nd then the 
robin And the clock. + 
‘Cousin Hazleton ‘Il be here to- 


night,” she announced, eyebrows high, 
lips left parted. And, “ Ain’t that luck ?” 
she wanted to know. 

Artie frowned up at her 
said. 

Cousin Hazleton was the one pros- 
perous member of the Cherry family. 
Cousin Hazleton owned a knitting-fac- 
tory at the county-seat. Cousin Hazle- 
ton employed forty men. But he had 
never given token of the slightest 
interest in Artie’s welfare since that un- 
fortunate and early incident of Artie’s 
pre ference for the city and the world, as 
over against the county-seat and fifty 
cents a day, even with the will-o’-the- 
wisp of “more later.” At that period 
Cousin Hazleton had washed his hands 
of Artie. ‘Your smart son,” he always 
called Artie, with a uncon- 
sciously nasal. 


“Luck!” he 


Sarcasm 
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“Luck!” said Artie now. “I wish ’t I 
wasn’t here. [| wish ’t he’d stay home 
| wish t = 


“What you talkin’?” his mother de- 
manded. ‘“‘And you looking so nice in 
your suit and all, and showing how you 
can succeed, with none of his old factory 
doing ar 

Here was a point, and Artie saw it. 
W he n he descended to breakfast he was 
planning to meet Cousin Hazleton and to 
dazzle him. 

His mother had a fresh suggestion 
ripening in her eyes. “Artie,” she said, 
“let’s have Lulu Merrit over for tea to- 
night.” 

“But Cousin Hazleton ll be here,” he 
protested. 

“Yes,” she said, reasonably. ‘The 
one company supper ‘Il do for both of 
them.” 

So Lulu in her crepe blouse, W hich, it 
seemed, she had remembered that next 
day to put on in the forenoon itself 
Lulu at the toilet goods, was invited by 
Mis’ Cherry; and, “‘What hour?” Lulu 
asked, breathlessly, lest there should not 
be time to press out first. 

“[’m going to have supper sharp half 
past six,” Mis’ Cherry said, “but come 
earlier if you want to.”’ 

loward five o'clock, when the 
“through”? was due, Artie Cherry once 
more paced the main street, immaculate, 
almost lustrous, and now swinging a 
stick. To this stick he gave little flour- 
ishes, forward and aft, as if he were mak- 
ing scroll designs about himself, for a 
finish. His elbow went rhythmic, in and 
out. 

Cousin Hazleton was sixty, and crum- 
pled. Hair, beard, clothes, and nerves 
were crumpled. And when, alighting 
from the crowded “through” and faring 
down the hot platform, he was accosted 
by the magnihcent and leisurely Artie, 
pressed and shining (among the scrolls), 
Cousin Hazleton stopped, with an air of 
arresting many processes, regarded Ar- 
tie’s outstretched hand, and inquired: 

“Who the devil are you?” 

“Don’t you know me, Cousin Hazle- 
ton?” asked Artie—oh, so modest. 

*Ain’t Artie?” inquired this cousin, 
still arrested. “‘What? Why, you look 


like a dove! A dove!” 


Artie laughed pleasantly, more and 
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more indulgent as his cousin’s mottled, 


wrinkled array became manifest \s 
they went down the platform one would 
have said that Artie Cherry was the 


prospering man of the world, with Cou- 
sin Hazleton attendant. 

Below the baggage-room there waited 
an ancient victoria and a resigned horse. 

“Keep a carriage, do you?” inquired 
Cousin Hazleton, before he consented to 
enter. 

‘**Livery’s less trouble, some thinks,” 
said Artie, gathering up the lines with an 
air magnificently casual. He had not 


driven for years, but the resigned horse 
was proof, miscellaneously proof. 

said Cousin Hazleton, 
He was an honest relative. 


“Good golly!” 
aloud. 
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Cousin Hazleton’s idea of conversa- 
tion Was to collect facts about a town’s 
population, tax-rate, assessed valuation, 
and bonded indebtedness. He would 
have acquired these things rapidly, con- 
cerning the village, only that Artie knew 
none of them. Nor, the topic shifting 
to the city of the Duckbury plant, was 
(Artie better informed. 

“Say,” he said, after a fourth or fifth 
negation, ‘‘ask me about the theatrical 
season’s offerings, up in the city, and I 
can put you wise enough!” 

**More fool you,” said Cousin Hazle- 
ton, and would say nothing else. He 
lowered his eyes and appeared to be con- 
templating Artie Cherry’s gray spats. 
\s they reached Mis’ Cherry’s gate he 


WAS THE PROSPERING MAN OF THE WORLD 





SHE WAS AS DUMB AS A LITLE GIRI WHERI 


lifte d his eves from this absorbe d re gard 


“T thoucht,” said Cousin Hazleton, 
“vour ma wrote to me you was with 
some bicycle-factory.” 

“That's it,” said Artie ‘Big con- 


cern, Duckbury’s. Yearly output 


Cousin Hazleton’s eyes rested upon 
Artie’s waistcoat. ‘‘Do you run the 
factory?” he inquired. His eye traveled 


on up to Artie’s cravat and turquoise 
pin. “Do you own the factory, maybe? 
he mounted warmly. 


“I’m only in charge of it, Cousin 
Hazleton,” said Artie, carelessly. 
Cousin Hazleton’s class and genera- 


tion let fall the chin to express astonish- 
ment. Of this sign of the effect which he 
had produced Artie was thrillingly con- 
scious, elaborately unaware 

“Tl just run in with your valise,” 
said Artie, masterfully, ‘“‘and then I’ve 
got to call for the rest of the company 
Careful, cousin.’ 

**Careful yourself,” said Cousin Hazle- 
ton, and turned, crumpily, to meet Mis’ 





WAS ALL THAT SHE HAD PLANNED TO SAY? 


Cherry. he 


‘*Screw loose somewheres,”’ 
said, aloud, instead of greeting her. 

As Artie drove down the street on his 
way to call for Lulu, his lilt of the lines, 
his flash of the w hip, expre ssed his sense 
of triumph, long overdue. 

Lulu Merrit was waiting at the gate. 
When she was a young girl they always 
waited at the gate; and who shall say 
what starved impulse sent her steps be- 
tween the cock’s-combs and the balsam 
of the borders, to wait under the locusts? 
She was in white, still, as it were, hot 
from the iron, and she wore no hat; but 
she did wear her white silk gloves and 
she carried her mother’s little white 
wedding-fan. When she saw Artie come 
driving over the wooden blocks in the 
maple shade, something lonely lifted up 
its voice within her in a kind of wailing 
silence, and then ceased As if life ‘tat 
the toilet goods,” at Ball’s, were not life 
at all. 

Driving at Artie’s side, in the maple 
shade, she was as dumb as a little girl. 
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Where was all that she had planned all 
day to say, as she Set out the bottles, a 
red, a pink, a purple f 

‘‘Here must seem awful slow to you,” 
she contrived, at length. 

“Oh, well,’ Artie commented, indul- 
gently, “vou do get kind of tied to the 
city rush,” he informed her 

“a s’ pose vou do,” said Lulu. These 
‘at the toilet goods” had rather 
leveled the conversational powers of 
Lulu. If she was asked if she had read 
a book, she was likely to reply, “No, 


years 


put I’ve he ard of t Or, if some one 
named a title to her, she would Sav, 
“That ought to be intere sting.” She 


was becoming automatic in all her ways, 
was Lulu, clerking ‘‘in at Ball’s.” ‘I 
5 pose voudo,” was he I contribution now. 

Artie, brows drawn, nodded. ‘Say 
yes,” he emphasized it. ‘‘Somepin doin’ 
all the whole time. You no sooner get 
ye thing over than, say, there’s an- 
ther. Vhat’s the way It goes. 

‘And with your responsible place and 
ill,” said Lulu. 

‘It 7s a good deal to put onto a man,” 
he assented. 

‘Artie,’ she said, and flushed, ‘‘ I’m 
glad you made a success of it.” 

“You are?” 

“Yes. I couldn’t say it very well the 
other night, with Wooden there, and 
all.’ She remembered that she had 
said “‘and all’ once before, and she 
blushed. What would Artie think? 

*’Fraid of making Wooden jealous?” 
he said, daringly. ‘It’s awful easy to 
See how old Wooden feels about you y 

She looked down. She was willing 
that Artie should return to find her with 
an adorer. 

For no reason Artie sighe d. He looke d 
up the street, between the horse's ears. 
He could not have told what he was 
feeling. Sitting hunched on the buggy 
seat, his clothes wrinkled ’round him, 
his head sunk on his shoulders, he looked 
less like the cosmopolite whose réle he es- 
saved. His eves were honest and blue, 
and there was a crude yearning in his 
face as of one who seeks to no sure end. 
One cuff showed its full length be low his 
sleeve. It was almost certain that under 
the fine hat his hair was rumpled at the 
back. 


“This town’s good enough for me,” 
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said Lulu Merrit, somehow managing to 
implicate Wooden in her choice; and she 
laughed heartily to cover she knew not 
what. 

** Sometimes sa 
“T think so, 
“You don’t mean that!’ cried Lulu. 
He turned and looked at her. He had 
no idea what he meant, but he turned 
and looked at her She did, she did look 

like a trim robin! 

**T do, too, mean that,” he said. 

It was true. Weighing the deference 
of the home town against the brute rush 
of the city, he had questioned that brute 
rush. The only point was, if he left it, 
how was he to retain the deference of the 
little town? 

\t Mis’ Cherry’s gate he handed her 
down in silence. She caught the odor of 
the barber shop, just touched with a 
cigar. (Why had she not bought one of 
the red or pink or purple bottles for her 
own, instead of rinsing out the one that 
she had cherished long and had € mptied 
weeks ago? She waited on the bricks 
while Artie tied the horse. The sun 
struck the low maple boughs and shone 
red through Artie’s ears. How manly his 
gray shoulders showed! With a quick 
look along the street (there behind 
Artie’s back : she rubbed her cheeks in 
such a fashion that 

It was a witching moment. 

At supper Cousin Hazleton delib- 
erately elected to question Artie Cherry 
regarding his occupation and his duties. 
He plied his inquiries as well as he could 

among the agitated suggestions of 
Mis’ Cherry. Mis’ Cherry was one who 
never could hand a dish without finding 
herself perfectly articulate. No mur- 
murings for her, no gestures, nothing 
taken for granted. It was, ‘*Won’t you 
have some of the bread?” enunciated 
four-square to a waiting guest. In spite 
of a running hre of this, uttered to every 
for every dish, Cousin Hazleton 
persisted: 

‘You sav that you're in charge of the 
Duckbury bicycle works, my boy—if 
I understand it. Of what do your duties 


consist! 


Artie, 


said dreamily, 


too.” 


guest 


His journey done, his face washed, and 
food before him, some of Cousin Hazle- 
ton’s crumple was uncreasing. He was 
nearly benign. 
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“Overseeing — general overseeing,” 
said Artie. 

“Of the men?” 

“Of everything. Seeing that every- 
thing is all right,”’ said Artie. 

“Well-a, of the work?” 

“Of the works,” said Artie. ‘Yes, 
mother, | believe | will try a little speck. 
There’s nothing like mother’s spiced 
plums, is there, Lulie?” 

Feeling that the other guest was being 
omitted, Cousin Hazleton subsided, 
bided time, came to the top shortly with, 
**How many men under you?” 

**Make ’em hot if you was to tell ’em 
they’re under me,” said Artie, laughing. 
“No sir-ee, that d never do! My ob, 
you understand, is sort of walking round 
on the q t—seein’ how everything goes.” 

Cousin Hazleton pricked his ears. 
“Assistant to the general manager? 
Confidential overseer?” he compre- 
hended. 

“Oh,” said Artie, “you couldn’t say 
that! That sounds too grand. Just in 
gener | charge—that’s me.” 

Mis’ Cherry was vibrating her wings 

she was in her best black net, and her 
white apron was etched in red in a pat- 
tern of well-hlled nests, and cobwebs. 

“Oh, if vou knew,” said she, “Show a 
mother’s heart rejoices when one of her 


own makes a success of it!’ She spoke 
as if she had dozens. 
Lulu ate, eves lowered. ‘“‘It zs nice,’ 


she assented, and in her gentle way she 
cursed herself. She was in a high tide of 
such feeling as it was hers to know 
emotion of pride, emotion of homage, 
emotion of regret, cf hungry longing for 
she knew not what, and all that she was 
able to say was, “It zs nice.”” What 
would Artie think? 

“Tell us about how you live in the 
city!’ she burst out at Artie, and crim- 
soned. 

Arthur Othello Cherry leaned back in 
his chair and began to expand. 

Here was the girl who had once rTre- 
fused his proposal of marriage because 
he had insisted on going off to seek the 
large unknown instead of accepting the 
small certainty. 

Here was the cousin who had once 
offered him a job at hfty cents a day 
and had scorned him because he went 
*wildcating off to the city.”’ Artie was 








“too harum-scarum for him,” and a ba 
end had been abundantly prophesied. 

Here was his mother beaming at hi 
so happily that any invention seeme 
well bestowed. 

And Artie cut loose. 

He told them how he lived. Nice 
brownstone front. Colored boy to oper 
the door. White bath-room. Breakfast 
sent up to his room whenever he wanted 
it. Victrola. 

"Take it after dinner,” said Artie, 
“and you whirlin’ outside in a taxicab, 
down the bullyvard—tell you what, it’s 
life.” 

It was life. Lulu knew it. 

Goin’ to the theater—seeing all the 
big folks come in makes you know 
what you miss, little town,” Artie said. 

“Must,” Lulu breathed. 

But Cousin Hazleton studied Artie. 
\rtie Cherry was no fool, he could see 
that. Artie had turned out to be fat 
better than he had ever dreamed 
Cousin Hazleton, admitted that within 
himself. Yet by infallible signs Cousin 
Hazleton, employer of men, judged his 
relative. He would have classed him 
as fair material for a small-town business, 
by all means requiring lead and direc- 
tion, though capable and faithful. But 
he would not have thought of his relative 
as the man in charge of a great activity. 
\fter a time of Artie’s talk Cousin Hazle- 
ton fell silent. At length a smile touched 
his mouth. 

Mis’ Cherry, again vibrating, now led 
the way to the parlor. She wanted to 
show the gilt clock, the pink fan, the 
beads, and the pickle-dish containing the 
beads. 

Cousin Hazleton, however, went off 
down-town to look at a piece of property 

‘“propity’’—which, he said, he was 
thinking of buying. He refused to be 
accompanied. Mis’ Cherry craftily un- 
derwent an eclipse and busied herself in 
the kitchen. Lulu and Artie sat in the 
parlor alone. 

\nd now no sooner were they alone 
together, Artie of the gay life and Lulu 
of the gray life at the toilet-goods coun- 
ter at Ball’s, than Lulu, who had scorned 
this man for his venturesome bent and 
had repented ever since—Lulu began to 
burn with resentment. She discerned 
that Artie was glorying in the minute, 
































SHI WAITED HER 


DESCENDEI 


and no love 1S proot against that Should 
he, after all, come back here and triumph 
over her so gloriously? 

Gradually Lulu’s frank eves grew 
languid, their lifted, their lids 
drooped. She waited her chance, and at 
a pause she an alry laugh and de 
scended flat-footed among Artie’s idols 

**Well, ma and I,” she said, “we live 
on the old place. We got loads of room 
all on the ground floor, and two full lots 
We got a garden, and apple-trees, and 
currant-bushes, and Plymouth 
Rocks, and | have Saturday half-holi- 
day. We take in the movies a couple o’ 
nights a week. And—and—and I guess 
that’s good enough for anybody,” she 
ended, defantly. 

Artie Cherry looked at her, sitting in 
his mother’s parlor. [t was curious that 
a girl ~ ae the toilet goods,” “in at 
Ball's,” should have foste red that dome S- 
tic look of hers so like a home-keeping 
robin). Into Artie’s eves came something 
which was neither pride nor triumph. 

“You bet,” said he. 


brows 


Pave 


seven 


CHANCE, 
FLAT-FOOTED 


GAVI AN 
AMONG 


AIRY LAUGH 
ARTIE S IDOLS 


But now Lulu was infinitely removed, 
laughed a great deal, avoided Artie’s 
awkward efforts at personality. He 
made few. He seemed to be thinking. 

\t nine o'clock the Cherry’s door-bell 
rang, and there stood Wooden Kiefer. 
He was clothed in his best and wore a 
shining expectancy. And when he had 
been ushered into the parlor, and Mis’ 
Cherry was lighting the lamp and hold 
ing up all conversation while she told 
them that this was the twenty-seventh 
chimney that she had had for it, Lulu 
Merrit waited her time, and then sur- 
prisingly said: 

‘*Ready in just a minute, Wood. | 
had an engagement for the second show 
to the Gem,” she explained. “I thought 
it d be time to leave by now ae ka 

She cease d awkwardly. Wooden 
Kiefer covered the moment with a rum- 
ble of convenient laughter. Lulu went 
for her gloves outspread on the spare 
room bed. And before she had re- 
turned, in came Cousin Hazleton, and 
whe n he had heard Wooden's name: 
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‘Not Wedge Kiefer’s boy?” he cried. 
‘Say, you are! Well, if you're anything 
like your dad, you may be just the hair- 
pin [’m looking for. What's your busi- 
ness?” 

Woode n, modest and re d, stood toy ing 
with a door-knob. ‘‘ ’m—that is, I’m 


clerking in a grocery-store,” said he. 
**(Good enough,” averred Cousin Ha- 


zleton. ‘“‘Lotdking for an opening, like 
enough?” 

“{ Yh, sure!” Woode n laughe d he artily 
at the mere idea of / 
ing. 

“Well, now,”’ said Cousin Hazleton, 
“T may have just the thing for vou. 
(‘Il have a man round looking you up, 


having an open- 


one of these days, mebbe. Wedge 
Kiefer’s son—well, well!” 

| ulu stood be fore Artie Cherry. 
“Good night, Artie,” she said. ‘“‘lT’ve 


enjoyed it ever so much.” 
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Artie thirsted to be eloquent. “Same 
here,” he said, with ardent eve. 

‘You?’ cried Lulu, with her wide 
look. ‘“‘What? Such a quiet evening 
after all your city excitement? Wooden, 
imagine that!’ (She said, “* Ee-magine.”’ 

On which she left him. 

Alone, Artie drove the resigned horse 
back to the barn. He had meant to 
drive Lulu through the dusky streets. 


He felt abandoned. He looked on all the 


little house S, tucked in thei hfty feet of 


green, at the lights flashing out from 
upper windows, beneath sloping roofs 
and wide eaves, and he felt a little sick. 
From the stable he came home by the 
back way. Showing off seemed to have 
lost its savor. 

\s he entered the sitting-room, Cou- 
sin Hazleton was vawning aloud. 

Well, now,” he said, his yawn trem- 
bling all through his syllables, ‘I'll get 





COUSIN HAZLETON WAS NO EASY FATHER-CONFESSOR. 


IN THAT 


SMOKY LIGHT HIs 


OK WAS TERRIBLE 
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yng to bed for a few hours. Then I'll 
slip out about one o'clock got to 
catch that one-twenty. Got a deal on 
in the morning He pondered, con- 
templated Artie leaning his smooth gray 
me in a doorway, and Cousin Hazle- 
ton said: “‘Fact is, I’ve stopped off here 
) look at a piece of prop’ity I’m going 
to buy. We're goin’ to open up a retail 
branch business here—yes, retail knit 
goods—introduce the stuff to the coun- 
try trade better. And,’ he added, en- 
eagingly, ““I was after Artie’s city 
address. Thought of sending a man down 
to work you into the business, m’ boy, 
and shove you on up if you was any good. 
But with the gilt edges you’ve worked 
up for yourself in the city—say, you 
couldn’t afford to leave there for nothin’ 
inthe world. I can see that, half an eye.” 
\rtie Cherry’s neck seemed to lose 
something of its substance. His head 
drooped forward a bit, but his eyes were 
immovably fixed upon his cousin. Artie 
made two efforts to speak, his chin doing 
all that was required of it, the words 
themselves halting. When he did speak 
his cousin had already turned away. 

‘“How—how much would this here 
pay?’ Artie Cherry asked, low. 

“It wouldn’t work up to more ’n 
twelve hunderd,’”’ Cousin Hazleton said. 
‘““Not—not more ’n enough to buy your 
clothes. And taxicabs. And the-ayter 
tickets. Well, sir, now I guess I'll get 
m’ forty winks.” 

He went away, but in the doorway he 
paused. 

“IT donno but Wedge Kiefer’s boy 
may be the man I’m looking for,” said 
he. “‘Good, sensible chap. I got my eye 
peeled in his di-rection. What d’ye 
think ?”’ 

““Wood’s — all — right,” said Artie 
Cherry, wk was left standing alone in 
the parlor. Even Mis’ Cherry, as she 
removed the ruffled pillow-shams in the 
ground-floor spare-room, was _ abnor- 
mally silent and did not give the history 
of the pillow-sham pattern. 

\rtie went to his room. He sat down 
py his window—in the dark, for he did 
not like to light his lamp and disturb the 
mother robin. The scent of the mint and 
rose geranium and petunias in the gar- 
den filed the little room, and the warm 
darkness brooded on the maples. 
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After a long time the robin made a 
low, frightened note, and Artie Cherry 
drew back from the window. He had 
been whispering to himself, and his breath 
broke in something like a sob. 

When the @ock-that-lived-in-the-pas- 
sage yapped out eleven Artie Cherry 
stole across to his mother’s room. He 
had taken off the magnificent shoes and 
the gray spats, the immaculate coat, the 
white waistcoat, the brilliant cravat, the 
turquoise pin. And as he passed beneath 
the kerosene-lamp turned low at the 
head of the stair he looked like a little 
boy, with hair rumpled at the back and 
loose, parted lips. 

“Ma,” he said, at her door. 

She was awake, or on the instant 
woke—in the manner of mothers. He 
went and sat on the edge of her bed. 

“Ma,” said he, “you know what I 
told about bein’ in charge—to Duck- 
bury’s?” 

“Yes, son.” 

“Well, ’'m—T’m—I'm the night 
watchman there.” 

There was silence. In the darkness 
Artie Cherry closed his eyes and waited, 
breathing through parted lips, like a lit- 
tle boy who has been running fast. 

His mother reached up from her bed 
and caught him. ‘‘Artie!’’ she said. 
* Artie! Oh, ain’t I glad!” 

He thought that he couldn’t have got 
her word. “Glad?” he said over, 
stupidly. 

““Now you can take Cousin Hazle- 
ton’s. I was laying here crying because 
you couldn’t. Because you was too 
grand to come home and work for him.” 

“Ma!” he cried. “‘Ma!’’ 

They sat there together until they 
heard Cousin Hazleton stirring. Then 
his mother gently pushed Artie from her, 
and he crept down, stocking-footed, and 
lit the lamp in the sitting-room. When 
Cousin Hazleton came in, drawing on 
his coat, Artie stood there waiting. 

Then Artie told. 

Cousin Hazleton was no easy father- 
confessor. In that smoky light his look 
was terrible. 

‘Then you lied about the brownstone- 
front life, too,” he observed. 

No, no! Artie’s lodging-house was of 
brownstone. There was a little colored 
boy who swept and shoveled and tended 
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door. Chere was a bath-room he had 
to go two floors down to it from his 
fourth-floor back on account of the third 
floor being shut off private by the 
fortune-teller. Breakfast would be sent 
up—for five times what be paid for it 
on the avenoo. And down on the first 
floor was a victrola. He often heard it 
when he was passing. 

“Lied about the taxicabs,” 
Hazleton pursued, categorically. 

No, no! For Artie had a friend who 
was a taxicab-driver. 

“Lied about the the-ay-te r, though.” 

No again! For a part of his first season 
in town, fifteen years before, Artie had 
ushe red. 

*“M—m—m!” said Cousin Hazleton, 
and looked out from under his crumpled 
brows. 

Mercifully, the flame of the lamp 
streaked up in a cat’s-ear to the top of 
the chimney. Artie was still diligently 
attending to this when his cousin spoke 
again 

‘Il don’t whether I can ever 
teach you to run my store or not,” he 


Cousin 


know 


said. “But if you’re man _ enough 
for this, there must be somethin’ to 
vou. 


‘“[ hate my job like p-p-poison,”’ said 
Artie Cherry. ‘“‘If you take me on, I'll 
work like a d-d-dog.”’ Then the passion 
of the confessional serzed him. ‘‘ These 
clothes are everything I own in the 
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world,” he cried, 
sand.” 

‘Two thousand what?”’ Cousin Ha 
ton demanded. 

“Why, dollars!’ said Artie Che: 
“T ’ain’t ever touched that, of cou 
I’ve saved that.” 

Cousin Hazleton laughed aloud 


“only my two thov- 


guess, he said, “‘ you're good enough : 
my cousin—when you get the edges 
And for my store, too, mebbe,”’ 


added, and left for the one-twenty. 


When Ball's drug-store was open 
next morning, Artie Cherry was wait 
on the steps. He wore neither coat 1 
waistcoat, but looked lke all the ot! 
boys getting down to work in the h 
summer morning. Resolutely he s 
down before the toilet goods, and the 
he was when she entered. 

“Well, what can I do for you?” ask: 
Lulu—and here she was, in a whit 
waist none too clean, and she told hers« 
that she cared not an atom. 

“You can marry me,” said Art 
Cherry. “If 1 get a job in my cousin 
new store here in town, will you?” 

She made him savor the last dr 
“What? And leave all the big-bug tim 
in the city?” 

Artie Cherry looked in her ey 
gravely, miserably, passionately. 
lied about a good deal of that,” said h« 

“Honestly?” she cried, gladly. ’ 


Knew 


COOK 


OVE is like a little ship 


~Upon a restless sea, 


That ever would be voyaging 
And never quiet be. 


And Love is like a haven safe 
Where tired ships may lie, 
That long for respite from the waves 


And winds that 


Ah, what will 


fail and die. 


Love be like to me 


Little ships that roam, 


Or like a harbor by the 
Where sails are furled 


hill 


home? 








A New Form oi Matter 


BY J. D. 


AN’S working diagram 
in any form of research 
is almost inv ariably a 


< 4 
4 M : hypothesis which he 
rag 2 ee a seeks either to prove 
ig 


: # or disprove, according 
we We Ss) to his pe rsonal bent of 
mind. The use of the hypothesis in 
scientific investigation is to narrow the 
field of issue, but the history of applied 
research shows very clearly that the 
quest of a particular secret has often 
resulted in an accidental discovery that 
has proved cf more value or interest 
to humanity than the end originally 
sought 

A peculiarly fascinating by-discovery 
of this kind seems, now, to have ‘been 
achieved in the field of psychical re- 
search that has been so diligently, if a 
trifle amateurishly, cultivated for the 
past forty years or so in America and 
Europe. In this case the covering hypoth- 
esis that was always before the minds 
of the investigators was the age-old 
problem of man’s survival after bodily 
death. Many people believe that the 
proof of this survival is now demon- 
strable. Sir Oliver Lodge, for example, 
has stated without hesitation that he is 
convinced not only of the immortality 
of the soul, but also of the possibility of 
communication between the material 
world and that of the discarnate. With 
that issue, however, | am in no way 
concerned in the present article; and | 
want to insist very strongly that for the 
purposes of a certain limited inquiry 
which is without question of the most 
vital interest to mankind in general, it 
is advisable, if not essential, to disre- 
gard in the first instance the applicability 





of this research to the proof or disproof 


of the larger hypothesis. 

The chief reason for se parating this 
specialized issue from the embracing 
problem of man’s immortality is that 
we shall thereby be enabled to obtain the 
help of investigators who would other- 
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wise either refuse their co-operation or 
concede it in a prejudiced spirit. The 
professional scientist is in some particu- 
lars one of the most biased of all work- 
ers, inasmuch as he is prejudiced by 
his fear of prejudice. And if this side 
inquiry is to be successfully undertaken, 
we require both the services and the in- 
fluence of the physicist and the chemist. 
The whole research, which is beset with 
difficulties, should in fact be carried out 
in an impartial and strictly scientific 
spirit. We already have a basis of 
documentary evidence, and I firmly be- 
lieve that the near future will provide 
us with many more of those subjects 
who alone can furnish us with the ex- 
ceedingly sensitive material which is the 
single means for our experiment. 

The subject of our inquiry is a form of 
living matter at present unrecognized by 
chemist or physicist. Its properties and 
potentialities, so far as we can infer 
them from existing evidence, are of 
kind for which we have no precedent, 
nor even a parallel. It is amazingly dis- 
crete, mobile, and plastic, yet it 1s ca- 
pable of a rigidity and power enormously 
greater in proportion to its apparent 
mass than that attainable by any known 
form of muscular energy. And _ this 
form of matter has been photographed, 
handled, weighed, and analyzed. Never- 
theless, the scientific world has up to 
now steadily refused as a whole to con- 
sider its existence. We may, however, 
remember in this connection, that the 
British Royal Society sneered at and 
steadily refused to admit the irrefutable 
proofs f the existence of a new force, 
now known as electricity, when these 
proofs were submitted to them by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. Also that certain mem- 
bers of the same si clety declined to ac- 
knowledge, though they could not 
mechanically explain, the evidence put 
before them by Sir William Crookes, as 

to the powers of influencing material 
objects without contact, evinced by the 
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medium D. D. Home; evidence to which 
! shall have occasion later to refer. 


Now the proots for the ex'stence of 


this strangest of all known form> of mat- 
ter are many, and once we accept the 
hypothesis of its apparent possibilities, 
We shall be able to test 1t In many cases 
of so-called spiritualistic phenomena 
which are at present inexplic able under 
any theory save that of the direct inter- 
vention of discarnate spirits. At the 
same time, it is well to bear in mind 
that the full acceptance of the theory 
of this ethereal efHuence from the hu- 
man body will not contradict, but almost 
certainly confirm the larger hypothesis 
with reference to survival and direct 
communication with the spirit world. 
But while | admit that this further pos- 
sibility will inevitably be kept in view 
by the interested general public, 1 do 
plead most earnestly for a present nar- 
rowing and intensification of the field of 
research. If we can make this one ad- 
vance sure, establishing our contention 
beyond fear of dispute, we shall not 
only enlarge our knowledge of life and 
matter, but we shall have taken a great 
step tow ard the solution of those deeper 
mysteries that surround the problems 
of Consciousness, of Will, and of Per- 
sonal Survival. 

Krom the growing body of more or 
less relevant evidence, convincing in the 
aggregate, but relatively worthless in it- 
self, | purpose to select for present pur- 
poses various pieces of testimony that 
seem to me to exclude all possibilities 
of conscious fraud. 

The first of these is contained in the 
work of Prof. Emile Boirac, Rector of 
Dijon University, and consists of cer- 
tain experiments in hypnotism described 
by him in his book, La Psychologie In- 
connue,' published in the earlier years of 
this century. ‘These experiments were 
conducted by Doctor Boirac largely in 
order to refute the contention upheld by 
the Nancy School of hypnotism that all 
the phenomena were due to suggestion. 
Incidentally Doctor Boirac seems to have 
gone some way toward his immediate 
object, but he has, in my opinion, failed 
signally to uphold his own theory (dat- 

An English translation by Dudley Wright, en- 


ed P S , was published in London 
by William Rider & Son, last year 


tir 


ing back to the days of Mesmer an 
Doctor Braid) of “animal magnetism 

[he evidence of these experime nts fo 
present purposes ts somewhat indirect 
but it seems advisable to use it as 
basis, founded as it is on quite excey 
tional authority; and I will cite thre 
cases which have a certain bearing o1 
the general hypothesis. It is well ti 
note that in every instance, except th 
hrst, the hypnotized subject was scien 
tifically blindfolded and that the experi 
ments were conducted in absolute 
silence.) 

In the first example Doctor Boirac 
found his young servant, Jean M., a boy 
of fifteen, asleep on his bed with the 
door open. ‘‘He was,”’ Doctor Boirac 
reports, ‘‘stretched out on his bed, fully 
dressed, his head in the corner opposite 
the door, his arms crossed on his chest, 
his legs placed one across the other, and 
his feet lying lightly of the bed. The 
thought came to me to make an expéri- 
ment. Standing on the landing, about 
three yards away, I extended my right 
hand in the direction of, and at the 
height of, his feet. After a minute or two 
(probably less, a few seconds only), ] 
slowly raised my hand, and, to my great 
surprise, I saw the sleeper’s feet rise and 
follow the ascending movement of my 
hand in the air. | repeated the experi- 
ment three times, and the phenomenon 
was reproduced three times with regu- 
larity and the precision of a physical 
phenomenon.” 

lhe second example is furnished by 
what Doctor Boirac calls an experiment 
in the “externalization of sensibility.” 
In this case a very sensitive subject 
Gustave P.—was found to suffer a com- 
plete anesthesia, or absence of feeling 
in any part of the body, above which, 
at a distance of one or two inches, the 
experimenter, M. Boirac, held his hand 
for a period varying from five to ten 
minutes. This local anesthesia was so 
absolute that the subject gave no evi- 
dence of pain when the skin was pinched 
or pricked with a needle. But when 
the apparently empty air, half an inch 
or more above the surface of the an- 
esthetized patch, was pricked with a 
needle, he responded instantly with a 
cry of pain. 

[he third case is somewhat similar 
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| relates to the detail of an expert- 
nt in which the subject was put ¢ 
rt with a glass of water by hold- 
it in his hand for some eight or ten 
Lutes. When this glass was taken 
m him and carried to the farther end 
the room, he responded instantly, 
ng signs of marked discomfort when- 
er a needle was plunged into the 
CCE. 
VI second piece of testimony relates 
direct evidence concerning this un- 
nown form of matter, the theory of 
h was boldly stated by the experi- 
nter, Dr. W. J. Crawford, in his book, 
Reality of Psychic Phenomena.! 
In this instance the experiments, 
re than eighty in all, were conducted 
Doctor Crawford with the help of 
Goligher family in Belfast, the 
iter number of them in the Goligher’s 
ise, but a few in Doctor Crawford’s 
mn rooms. 
he main test in this series of sittings 
as made by Doctor Crawford in con- 
tion with the levitation of a table 
ighing between ten and eleven pounds. 
his table rose sometimes a foot or more 
to the air without contact—that is to 
that while the members of the 
mily sat round, but not very close to, 
table, none of them laid his or her 
upon any part of it. This table 
s sometimes suspended in the air for 
or nine minutes, and the resistance 
ed by it was so great that Doctor 
Crawford was unable to force it to the 
nd As the investigation proceeded 
Doctor Crawford submitted this phe- 
menon to a very drastic and interest- 
ing variety of tests. In the first place, 
he placed the principal medium, Miss 
Goligher, on the seat of a weighing- 
machine during the sittings, and made 
a careful record of the variations of the 
index scale. The result of this experi- 
ment proved quite conclusively over a 
large number of trials that the medium 
gained approximately, but never quite 
exactly, the added weight of the table 
during its period of levitation. His next 
essay was to estimate the lateral force 
exerted by the table against resistance, 
and for this purpose he introduced 
various mechanical devices. From the 
1 Published in the United States by E. P. Dutton 
& Ci 


hgures thus obtained he tound that the 
easiest, if not the only, way to satisfy 
the equation was on the assumption 
that a cantilever of unknown material 
was projected from the body of the 
medium 

Another experiment made in the 
course of these sittings had reference 
to the changes of weight manifested by 
Miss Goligher—who was again seated 
in the scales—during the production of 
the “‘raps’’ which she could cause to 
sound in various parts of the room 
[hese “raps” varied from the lightest 
tapping to very considerable noises such 
as could only be caused by a fairly vio- 
lent concussion. ‘The results of these 
tests were particularly interesting, since 
they showed that Miss Goligher lost 
weight at the moment the sound was 
made, in apparently direct proportion 
to the violence of the “rap.” Thus 
when the heaviest recorded rap was 
given, Doctor Crawford registered a 
momentary loss of weight on the part 
of the medium of about thirty pounds.” 

A third phenomenon, produced during 
the same series of séances, was the im- 
pression of an image on a matrix of soft 
wax, laid upon the table at some little 
distance from, and out of normal reach 
of, the medium. ‘The most remarkable 
of these impressions was that of a finger- 
print, agreeing in every respect with an 
average human fingerprint, save in the 
one particular that it was some three 
times larger than could have been pro- 
duced by the finger of any person 
present... 

My third and most amazing piece of 
testimony is that afforded by the experi- 
ments carried on in Paris and othe 
places from 1909 to 1913 by Baron Doc- 
tor von Schrenck-Notzing and Madame 
Bisson. The record of them is con- 
tained in two books. The first is in 
German, published in Munich, in 1914, 
under the title of Materializations- 
Phanomene,” by Schrenck-Notzing. The 
second (in French by Mme. Juliette Alex- 
andre Bisson, and called Les Phénomeénes 
dits de Materialization’’) was, curiously 
enough, also put out in the year I914 
by the Libraire Felix Alcan in Paris. 


217 should note that I have not Doctor Craw- 
ford’s book before me as I write The fgures 


given, however, are in no case an over-statement 
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So far no translation of either book has 
been published in England, nor, | believe, 
in America. The bona fides of these two 
experimenters is unquestionable, but it 
is as well to anticipate expert criticism 
by adding that the medium! referred to 
as “‘Eva,” in the two works cited, was 
the Marthe Beraud, who came under 
suspicion of deliberate cheating some 
years before in Algiers. She was at that 
time a young girl, and the case was in- 
vestigated by representatives of the Eng- 
lish Society for Physical Research. As 
the result of this inquiry the charge of 
fraud was held to be unproved; but in 
view of the tests imposed during the 
Paris sittings, I should attach little 
weight to the medium’s previous record, 
even if the charge had been made good. 

There can, indeed, be no question 
that far too much importance is attached 
by critics of psychical phenomena to 
this proof of deliberate fraud perpe- 
trated both by professional and volun- 
teer mediums on certain occasions. 
When their powers fail them they be- 
come desperate—the great majority of 
them having a curious, slightly morbid 
pride in their own faculties. But when 
they do resort to fraud they are almost 
invariably detected. The case of Eusa- 
pia Palladino, who was caught cheating 
at the famous Cambridge*® (England) 
s¢ance, and also by the late Hugo 
Miinsterberg in America, is the classical 
case in this connection. I believe, how- 
ever, that despite these temporary fail- 
ures Eusapia produced: genuine phe- 
nomena on occasion; and I have only 
refrained from citing them in further 
support of the case | am now trying to 
make good because her reputation has 
been so often attacked. If an author of 
repute found his powers failing in an 
emergency, and engaged a_ literary 
“‘ohost”’ to write an article for him, we 
should no doubt lose something of our 
respect for that author if the fraud were 
discovered. But we could not, on that 
account, throw suspicion on all his 
earlier genuine work, nor would the 
fraud alter the value of anything he 
might write after his recovery. I repeat 
that far too much insistence is laid on 
this charge of cheating made against 


She was not a protessional and gave her ser- 


\Y } 
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mediums. Let us admit at once that t 
tendency is there, and do our utmost 
guard against it in all our experimen 
but if we approach this most delic: 
of all inquiries in a spirit of blind pr 
udice we cannot expect to get result 
Should we have ever flown if Lilientha| 
or the Wright brothers had begun th: 
work in order to disprove the possibilit 
of constructing a heavier than 
machine? 

Returning to the Paris sittings, | 
maintain in this relation that any po 
sible suspicion thrown on the early hi 
tory of Marthe Beraud is irrelevant in 
view of the tests made and the preca 
tions taken by von Schrenck-Notzin 
and Madame Bisson. In many cas: 
the medium was quite nude when th 
phenomena were produced; in son 
others she was dressed in black tight 
many of the sittings were held in Ma 
dame Bisson’s own house, and often 
without giving previous notice to th 
medium that she would be called upon 
to assist at a séance. The light during 
the production of the phenomena was a 
subdued red (to which, however, th: 
eyes of the experimenter rapidly be- 
comes accustomed, as every photographer: 
knows), but all the photographs (mor: 
than one hundred and fifty are repro 
duced in each of the two works cited 
were taken by the light of one or more 
powerful magnesium flashes when thi 
materializations had reached a stag 
at which results were obtainable. It 
should be mentioned further that as 
many as six cameras were posed at th 
same time about the medium, so that, 
on the whole—even excluding further 
precautions, one of which I shall have 
occasion to refer to later—the test con- 
ditions must be admitted to have been 
unusually drastic. 

Now, the phenomena produced by 
Marthe Beraud were almost exclusively 
confined to the production of the new 
form of matter which is the subject of 
this article. It was produced more fre- 


quently from her mouth, but occasional- 
ly—as is inferred in the Crawford series 
—from the regions on either side of the 
abdomen, or from the neck and shoul- 
der. This matter passed without the 
least difficulty through a tulle veil com- 
pletely enveloping the medium’s head. 
































A NEW FORM 
(This was the further test mentioned in 
the last paragraph.) Von Schrenck- 
Notzing was permitted by Marthe Be- 
raud to touch this effusion on one or 
two occasions without any ill effect on 
the medium; although this contact 
eave her considerable pain and immedi- 
ately terminated the sitting when an 
attempt was made to seize the extruded 
material without her permission. lo 
the touch, following a familiar precedent, 
this matter was describe d as cold and 
clammy—that is, definitely moist. In 
appearance, when not built up into the 
forms pre sently to be described, it shows 
in the photographs as whiter than the 
background of the medium’s bare flesh 
and convoluted, Oo! pleated, somewhat 
as the albumen of an egg looks when 
dribbled into boiling Water. Some of it 
vas hnally collected in a small box and 
submitted to an expert analyst. When 
the box was opened two Ol three drops 
of moisture were all that could be ob- 
tained, and on analysis this liquid was 
shown to consist mainly of cell detritus, 
highly bacterial, with vestiges of other 
organic compounds. In my opinion, 
beyond the proof obtained 
that this material was truly organic and 
not a part of some apparatus privily 
introduced by the medium, this analysis 
only seems to show that the matter had 
undergone rapid decomposition before 
it was tested. Somewhat similar results 
were obtained with drops of moisture 
collected from the dress of the medium 
and other sources after the séance, and 
similarly submitted for analysis. In 
each case there was clear evidence of an 
of the 
analyses some of the cell tissue had more 


howe ver, 


rganic basis, although in some 


analogy to vegetable—fungoid tissues 
are mentioned—than to animal struc- 
ture. his analysis, also, proved fairly 


conclusively that the moisture was not 
a familiar by-product of the human 
body. It had, for example, none of the 
characteristics of the saliva, perspira- 
tion, or other natural excretion. 

Now, even if the production of this 
naterial had gone no farther than to 
urnish this evidence, the phenomenon 
would have been important enough to 
lemand recognition; but, indeed, the 
naterializations that were afterward 
presented add enormously to the mys- 
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tery. For after beginning with the sim- 
ple production, the medium was pres- 
ently able—by what agency it is not out 
immediate purpose to inquire—to build 
this matter extruded (or drawn?) from 
her own body into a remarkable variety 
of forms. At first a finger was shaped 
at the apex of an otherwise formless 
mass; then followed the flat simulacrum 
of a hand. While later still, not only. 
heads and faces, but the whole appear- 
ance of a human being, greater in height 
than the medium herself, was momen- 
tarily created out of this primordial 
cell-stuff. 

Some of these faces, in the photo- 
graphs, have a curious air of the un- 
earthly. They float about the medi 
um’s body, sometimes superimposed 
upon her, at others slightly behind her, 
or clear and apparently detached, above 
her head. One of them was a readily 
recognizable portrait of the late M. 
Bisson, and it is particularly worthy of 
notice that it represented him at a 
much earlier age than that at which ke 


could have been known by Marthe 
Beraud. Another simulated the well- 
known picture of Mona Lisa. And in 


these representations, which were some- 
times as unhnmished as an incomplete 
plasticine model, the more perfect ex- 
amples reproduced, both in appearance 
and structure, all the detail of the hu- 
man organism. In one case a lock of 
hair was by permission cut from the 
head of one of these temporary incarna- 
tions—known as “Estelle” —and kept. 
This hair was 1n all respects similar to 
ordinary human hair; but when com- 
pared under the microscope with hair 
taken from the head of the medium, 
differed very obviously from the latter 
under microscopic observation both in 
its superficial corrugations and in longi- 
tudinal The expert noticed, 
moreover, that in treating the test speci- 
mens with warm sulphuric acid, the hair 
from Marthe Beraud’s head decomposed 
into its elements far more quickly than 
did “*Estelle’s” hair when submitted to 
the same test. Also, Marthe’s hair fell 
into its elements very beautifully, while 
“Estelle’s” hair in decomposing show ed 
a partial decomposition of its elements as 
well. This fact points to a difference in 
the chemical composition of substanc:: 


section. 
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that does not occur in one and the same 
individual. 

[I may add that in June and July, 
1913, von Schrenck-Notzing obtained 
and photographed in Munich more or 
less parallel phenomena while working 
with a Polish medium referred to as 
Stanislawa P. In this case opportunity 
did not allow of his pushing the expert- 
ments as far as was possible in the 
sittings with Marthe Beraud; but the 
photographs and descriptions given show 
precisely the same appearances in the 
extruded matter and in the first begin- 
nings of form-building—in this instance 
again, a flat representation of the hu- 
man hand. 

This brief summary of the facts, so 
far as they are known to us, is neces- 
sarily incomplete. There is no space 
in a magazine article to examine at any 
length the detail of the evidence. The 
Schrenck-Notzing volume alone is a 
quarto of over five hundred pages. But 
I think that enough has been said to 
prove that we have irrefutable testi- 
mony concerning a physical phenome- 
non, at present unrecognized by science, 
and of the very first importance to the 
understanding of our own being. If the 
Marthe Beraud demonstration was an 
isolated case, we might well regard it 
as some kind of miracle; but even with- 
out the valuable corroboration afforded 
by the Crawford-Goligher experiments 
in Belfast, we have before us a whole 
body.of lesser results in the records of 
psychical research, all clamoring, as 
it were, for the explanation which this 
new theory of matter may, in many in- 
stances, afford us. 

It would, for example, explain these 
demonstrations by Sir William Crookes 
of the apparently miraculous powers of 
the medium, D. D. Home. In that ex- 
periment the pan of a balance was 
made to move without visible contact, 
in a manner so marked and deliberate 
that the fact could not be disputed, al- 
though no physical explanation was 
forthcoming. But granting that this 
ethereal efHuence of our subject is in- 
visible to the human eye in certain con- 
ditions—a postulate that may safely be 
made in view of the evidence—that feat 
of Home’s was a very small affair. 
Far more difficult to explain are the ac- 
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cepted phenomena of hypnotism, such 
as those described by Doctor Boirac 
But what we have first to consider in 
this case is the peculiar condition of 
the subject. He is admitted, by general 
consent, to be in a state of extraordinary 
sensitive rapport with the hypnotist 
But granting that, and taking into con- 
sideration the theoretical mobility and 
extensibility of this ethereal matter, it 
does not strain our hypothesis in any 
way to assume that there may be an 
actual material means of communication 
between the experimenter and his sub- 
ject. The Marthe Beraud case goes to 
show that the extruded material when 
touched conveys the sensation of pain 
to the medium, and this is only another 
aspect of the “externalization of sensi- 
bility”” commented upon by Doctor 
Boirac. 

Again, it is fairly evident that this 
new theory of ours covers most admir- 
ably a large group of phenomena, fa- 
miliar to us now for half a century or 
more, presented by the reports of spirit- 
ualistic séances. If we were compelled 
to adduce any single instance of such a 
séance in proof, we should inevitably 
have to admit that the evidence was, to 
say the least of it, inconclusive. The 
very best cases are open to suspicion. 
But in the mass, I claim that they fur- 
nish excellent corroboration, if only by 
reason of the fact that the effects pro- 
duced are so consistently, so almost 
tediously, the same. Nevertheless, the 
touch of a cold and clammy substance, 
the levitation of a table, the movements 
of a curtain and other material objects 
at a distance, the writing on slates, are 
just such results as could be accom- 
plished most easily by the instrument 
we are hypothecating. While regarded 
as the work of spirits, they have always 
repelled the more thoughtful investi- 
gator as being unworthy of a discarnate 
intelligence. Under our hypothesis we 
may provisionally assume the source of 
instigation to be either the medium’s 
subconsciousness or that of one or more 
of the sitters; and from what we know 


of the workings of the subconscious, we 
need not.be surprised to find that the 
effects are either frivolous or mischievous. 

And now let us review the evidence 
at present before us with regard to the 








A NEW 

icture of this new form of matter. 
Che essential difference between it and 
ny other known form seems primarily 
» rest on the observation that it 1s 
tt subject to the limitation that gov- 
ns all other recognized forms of ma- 
ial presentations, the limitation that 
avy be summed up in the single word 
ibit All organic cell structures that 
ive hitherto been examined by us re- 
roduce with almost perfect regularity 
the particular model or type from which 
they spring. They conform to a rule 
f specialized grouping that produces 
the same modes of cohesion and arrange- 
ent, and hence the effect. In 
t human organism, the \ arious tissues, 
hether of skin, muscle, bone, 


Same 


nerve, 

be transferred from one part of 

the body to another, but when they 
root in the new position they 

the rule of their life habit and 
reproduce new skin, muscle, bone, Or 
nerve, according to their respective and 


nalterable tendencies. [hey breed 
in fact Their method of molec- 
ar arrangement in relation to one 
nother is adapted to perform a particu- 
lar function and, with a few minor ex- 
ceptions, the original mode or habit 
that has been imposed upon them 
marks, in effect, their limit of adapta- 
bility. 

But if we are to 
r the 


true, 
asl 


€ vidence 
cited, this 


accept the 
experiments previously 


n form of matter 1s adaptable to a 
degree for which we can find no prec« 
lent. It is, in the first place, amazingly 
rete It can pass through a fine net 
easily as if it were liquid, yet it is 


such rigidity that it can, 
to Doctor Crawford, lift a 
ten pounds in weight on the 


nd of a long cantilever, and maintain 


that weight for a period of more hon 
ten minutes. (What powers of energy 
nd endurance are necessary for this 
feat may be tested by an one who at- 


hold such 


tempts to 


a weight for a like 


pe riod at the end of an ext nde d arm OI! 
leg \gain, this primordial cell-stuff 
of ours is capable of very remarkable 


In the Paris séances its ex- 
never more than 
feet from its place of origin; 


extension 
tremity was four or five 
but in the 
Belfast experiments Miss Goligher pro- 
duced 1 aps at the far ends of the 
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room. 
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More remarkable still is the amazing 
nutability which it shows: It can be 
built rapidly not only into diverse forms, 
bu into such apparently permanent 
structures as a human hair. In what 
may ve called its simple state, the ap- 
pearance of which | have likened to a 
thread of albumen dropped into boiling 
water, it presents superhcially a certain 
form of structure, having, incidentally, 

high power of reflection. When built 
into the likeness of a human face it re- 
produces all the characteristic differ- 
ences of structure, and absorbs light or 
reflects It, according to the nature of its 
various parts. Thus the photographs 
present in of the ma- 
terializations not only the familiar gleam 
of light from the iris, but also the black- 
ness of the hair and the dulness of the 

rganic wrappings that are also mo- 
mentarily created out of this extraordi- 
narily adaptable cell-stuff. 

Lastly, in this particular relation, we 
are faced with the mystery that this 
mobile, ethereal substance 1s subject to 

mn and. 

Whether this command is given by the 
wish (or will) of the operators or by an 
unknown exterior agency 1s not of pres- 
ent importance. What we have to con- 
sider is that the substance, whatever it 
is, is drawn temporarily from a living 
body, and takes a spe cial, expe rimental 
shape at before returning to its 
place of origin. In that return, indeed, 
we seem to find the one drastic law to 
which this new invariably 


accurately some 


will, 


mattel con- 

forms. There is, in these experiments, 
slight loss of weight to the medium 
according Doctor Crawford, but it is 
not certain to what this loss is due. 


And we have good ground for supposing 
that if any large quantity of the ex- 
truded matter were permanently 
rated from the body of the 
she would probably die. 

We have here, then, what is surely 
the profoundest problem that was ever 
posed to physicist or chemist. If the 
testimony of these observe 
by further research, w 
an explanatio n of the 
a form of matter, geen tangible, 
ponder: ible, analyzabl and exceedingly 
powerful in its actions: on ma- 
terial, conforming in these various 


SE pa- 
medium, 


rs is confirmed 
shall require 
fact that here is 


grossel 


and 
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other respects to all the other presenta- 
tions of matter with which we are 
familiar; yet with a difference so grec 
that it transcends the points of likeness, 
as the conception of God transcends our 
knowledge of man. For this new fourm is 
free from those limitations that have 
through all time posed the idea of mat- 
ter as the contradiction of spirit. It is 
the pliable, primitive basis of creation; 
able to take any form at a wish, yet in 
its essence untransformable. 

And we cannot for one moment sup- 
pose that the possession of this ethereal 
base of the human body is peculiar to 
one or two exceptional individuals. If 
we accept the fact of its existence in the 
bodies of Miss ( ioligher, Marthe Beraud, 
Stanislawa P., or any other “medium,” 
we must assume, also, that it is present 
in the same form in the bodies of all of 
us. Its manifestations are almost cer- 
tainly amazingly various. But what 
are its functions in the living organism 
we cannot as yet even hazard or guess. 
Many further experiments conducted 
on the most matter-of-fact and scien- 
tific lines will be necessary before we can 


even begin to relate this developmen 
to the problems of biology. 

I began with a preliminary explana 
tion regarding the uses of hypothesi: 
in this connection, and I should like to 
return to that explanation in conclusion 
My point is that all future investiga 
tions of this particular phenomenon 
should be conducted in order to test the 
restricted hypothesis, and need not in 
volve any overriding theory regarding 
the possible function of discarnate 
spirits in the production of this new 
form of matter. I have already given 
one reason for recommending that re- 
striction; but apart altogether from the 
possible advantage of conciliating the 
professional scientists by confining the im- 
mediate scope of the inquiry, the real 
purpose of those who are convinced 
believers in the manifestation of a spir- 
itual agency will be more quickly and 
convincingly served by establishing, on 
an indisputable basis, the solid fact of this 
extraordinary phenomenon. Ifthe further 
theory is found essential it may follow 
in due course, but let us in the first 
place make perfectly certain of our facts. 


The Sleepers 


BY J. J. KENNEALY 


HE blue mist sleeps on the hills and the white in the vale, 
The wind on the lake, and a shadow in every sail. 
There is peace in my spirit; the hour is at one with the day, 

For Time, let him run as he will, takes nothing away. 


The light foam sleeps on the wave, and the mote in the beam. 
The white cloud sleeps on the air, and the blue smokes drean:. 
All’s well with my spirit; I count not the hour nor the day, 
For Time, let him wear as he will, takes nothing away. 











The 


s PSQERE were few who 
home) knew—and, frankly, 


| Nyt there were few who 
+4 Ny 
| Nt seemed to care to know 
4 , a 
geen —What Old Dalton 
meant when he mum- 


Be. 
eae 
: WIZ bled, in his aspirate and 


othless quest for expression of the 
\oughts that doddered through his 
nisty old brain, ‘Thay wur-rld luks 
iff rent now—all diff rent now, vagh!” 
metimes he would go on, after a pause, 
a kind of laborious elucidation: “Na, 
! Ma there, now, she’s gone. I 
on, egh | went to school long of her; 
> et didn’t matter so much, mun, about 
long as she wer’ here. 
ey. Agh-m! Evy, 
like, an’ th’ ain’t nobody 
keep keep a-hold 0’ things. 
m a hundred years old, mun. Agh-m! 
You wouldn’t—vou wouldn’t know what 
[ was meanin’, now, when [ tell you this 
here world has growed all yvellow-like, 
this month back. Ey, that’s it, mun 
ll queer-like. Egh, it’s time I was mov- 
* on—movin’ on.” 


th rest going, 


¢ 


Bs now 


} 


she s gone 


she s gone, 


he Ip me 


r? 


of this monologue—a very small 
Old Dalton’s own, repeated 
ver and over, and so kept in mind ever 
the more initiative years a decade 
xo when he first began to think about 
is age \nother part of the utterance 
re particularly that about “ movin’ 
on’’—consisted of scraps of remarks that 
had been addressed to him, which he had 
hoarded up as an apé lays away odds 
id ends, and which he repeated, parrot- 
like, when the sun and his pipe warmed 
Old Dalton into speech. But that idea 
that the earth was growing vellow that 
cent uncanny turn of his fancy, 


entirely. 


Was a Té 
his own 

He was pretty well past having any 
definite inclination, but there 

emed no special reason why the old 
man should “move on.” He 
appeared comfortable enough, pulling 
away at his blackened old pipe on the 


Very 


wish To 


Centenarian 


BY WILL E. 


INGERSOLL 


bench by the door. No man above fifty, 
and few below that age, enjoved better 
health than he had; and many of fifty 


there are who nearer death than 
Old Dalton did. 

“Crack me a stick ’r two o’ wood, 
grampa,” his married great-grand- 


daughter, with whom he lived, would 
sometimes say; and up and at it the old 
man would get—swinging his ax handily 
and hitting his notch cleanly at 
clip. 

Assuredly, his body 
old machine 


every 


a wonderful 
a grandfather’s clock with 
every wheel, bearing, and spring in per- 


was 


fect order and alignment. Work had 
made it so, and work kept it so, for 
every day after his smoke Old Dalton 


would fuss about at his “chores”? (which, 
partly to please him, were designedly 
left for him to do)—the changing of the 
bull’s tether-picket, watering the old 
horse ‘ splitting the evening's wood, keep- 
ing the fence about the house in repair, 
and driving the COWS 0” nights into the 
milking-pen. 

lo every man in this world ts assigned 
his duty. To every 


man is given just 
the mental and physical equipment he 
needs for that duty. Some men ob- 
tusely face away from their appointed 
work; some are carried afield by exi- 
gency; some are drawn by avarice o1 


ambition into alien paths; but a minoi: 
proportion of happy follow out 
their destiny. There do not occur many 
exceptions to the rule that the men who 
find their work and do it, all other con- 
ditions being equal, not only live to old 
age, but to an extreme, a desirable, a 
comfortable, and a natural old age. 
Old Dalton had been built and out- 
fitted to be colloquial home- 
maker, family-raiser, and husbandman. 
His annals were never intended to be 
anything more than plain and_ short. 
His was the function of the tree to grow 
healthily and vigorously; to propagate; 
to give during his life, as the tree gives 


ones 


a simple ’ 
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of its fruit and shade, such pleasant dole 
and hospitable emanation as he natu- 
rally might; and in the fullness of time 
to return again to the sod. 

He had found and done thoroughly 
this appointed work of his. He was do- 
ing it still, or at least that part of it 
which, at the age of one hundred years, 
httingly remained for him to do. He 
was tapering off, building the crown of 
his good stack. When Death, the great 
Nimrod, should come to Old Dalton, 
he would not find him ready caught in 
the trap of decrepitude. He would find 
him with his boots on, up and about 
or, if in bed, not there except as in the 
regular rest intervals of his diurnal 
round, 

And the fact that he, a polyp in the 
great atoll of life, had found his exact 
place and due work was the reason that, 
at one hundred years, life was yet an 
orange upon the palate of Old Dalton. 

Nanny Craig —who later became 
Mother Dalton—had, in remote eighteen 
hundred and twenty, been a squalling, 
crabbed baby, and had apparently 
started life determined to be crotchety. 
If she had adhered to this schedule she 
would have been buried before she was 
sixty and would have been glad to go. 
But Old Dalton—then young Dave Dal- 
ton—married her out of hand at seven- 
teen, and so remade and conserved her 
in the equable, serene, and work-filled 
atmosphere of the home he founded 
that Nanny far outdid all her family age 
records, recent or ancestral, and lived to 
ninety-three. She was seven years 
younger than Dave, and now three 
months dead. 

Dave had missed her sorely. People 
had said the Message would not be long 
coming to him after she went. Perhaps 
if he had been in the usual case of those 
who have passed the seventh decade 
weary and halt and without employment 
or the ability or wish for it—he would 
have brooded and worried himself into 
the grave very soon after the passing of 
his old “‘mate” and one living contem- 
porary. But he was a born, inured, and 
inveterate worker, and as long as there 
were “‘chores”’ for him to do he felt 
ample excuse for continuing to exist. 
Old Dalton still had the obsession, too, 
that while and where he lived he was 
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“boss” and manager; and one solid 
sustz ining thought that helped to kee; 
him living was that if he died the Dalto: 
farm (it was the original old homestea: 
that these young descendants of his occu 
pied) would be without its essential head 
and squire. 

So sturdy, so busy, and so well had he 
been always that all the deaths he had 
seeti in his journey down a hundred 
years of mortality had failed to bring 
home to him the grave and puissant 
image of death as a personal visitant. 

“Ey, I’m always out wur-rkin’ when 
they send fur me, I guess,” was the jok« 
he had made at eighty and repeated so 
often since that now he said it quite 
naively and seriously, as a fact and 
credible explanation. 

But, although it took time to show its 
effect, Nanny’s going hit him a little 
harder than any of the other deaths he 
had witnessed. She had traveled with 
him so long and so doughtily that he 
had never been able to form any antici- 
pative picture of himself without her. 
Indeed, even now it felt as if she had 
merely “gone off visitin’,” and would 
be back in time to knit him a pair of 
mitts before the cold weather came. 

It was the odd idea about the world 
growing “yellow-lookin’’’—sometimes 
he said “‘red-lookin’”’ and at other times 
seemed not quite certain which descrip- 
tion conveyed the vague hue of his fancy 

that appeared to be pulling him to 
pieces, undermining him, more than any 
other influence. Most people, however, 
were accustomed to consider the hallu- 
cination an effect of Mother Dalton’s 
removal and a presage of Old Dalton’s 
own passing. 

This odd yellowness (or redness), as 
of grass over which chaff from the 
threshing-mill has blown, lay across the 
old pasture on this afternoon of his sec- 
ond century, as Old Dalton went to 
water the superannuated black horse 
that whinnied at his approach. 

“Ey, Charley,” he said, reflectively, 
as he took the old beast by the forelock 
to lead it up to the pump—*‘ey, Char- 


ley-boy”’; then, as the horse, diminish- 
ing the space between its forefoot and 
his heel with a strange ease, almost trod 
on him—“‘ey, boy—steady there, now. 
Es yur spavin not throublin’ ye th’ day, 
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en? Ye walk that free. 
yy—ey!” 
But Grace, the granddaughter, glanc- 
across the pasture as she came to the 
chen door to empty potato peelings, 
it it differently. 
‘See how hard it be’s gettin’ for 
impa to get along, Jim,” she said to 
r husband, who sat mending a binder- 
nvas at the granary door. “I never 
ticed it before, but that old lame 
harley horse can keep right up to him 
Ww.” 
Jim Nixon stuck his jack-knife into 
e step beside him, pushed a rivet 
rough canvas and fastening-strap, and 
narked, casually: ‘‘He ought to lay 
now—too old to be chorin’ around. 
ing Bill could do all the work he’s 
n’, after he comes home from school, 


hnings 


S-steady, 


‘He’s not bin the same sence gramma 

1,’ Gracie Nixon observed, turning 

loors again. “It ain’t likely we'll have 
him with us long now, Jim.’ 

Phe old man, coming into the house a 
ttle haltingly that evening, stopped 

harply as his granddz 1ughter, with a dis- 
omposingly intent look, asked, “Tired 
to-night, grampa?”’ 

“Ey?” His mouth worked, and his 
eyes, the pupils standing aggressively 
and stonily in the center of the whites, 
abetted the protest of the indomitable 
Id pioneer. “Tired nothin’. You 
young ones wants tl maind yur own 
business, an’ that ’ll—egh—kape yous 
busy. Where’s me pipe, d’ye hear, ey? 
\n’ the ’bacca? Yagh, that’s it.”” The 
old man’s fingers crooked eagerly around 
the musty bowl. He lit, sucked, and 
puffed noisily, lowering himself on a 
bench and feeling for the window-sill 
with his elbow. “In my taime,” he con- 
tinue d, presently, in an aggrieved tone, 
“young ones was whopped fur talkin’ 
up t’l thur elders like that. Lave me 
be, now, an’ go ’n’ milk thame cows 
| just fetched. Poor beasts, their bags 
es that full—ey, that full. They’re 
blattin’ to be eased.” 

With indulgent haste, the young cou- 
ple, smiling sheepishly at each other like 
big children rebuked, picked up their 
strainer-pails and went away to the 
corral. The old man, his _pipe-bowl 
glowing and blackening in time to his 


pulling at it, smoked on alone in the 
dusk. In the nibbling, iterative way of 
the old, he started a kind of reflection; 
but it was as if a harmattan had blown 
along the usual courses of his thought, 
drying up his little brooklet of recollec- 
tion and withering the old aqui atic star- 
flowers that grew along its banks. 
His mind, in its meandering among 
old images, groped, paused, fell pensive. 
His head sank lower between his shoul- 
ders, and the shoulders eased back against 
the wall behind his bench. When Jim 
Nixon and his wife, chasing each other 
merrily back and forth across the dewy 
path like the frolicsome young married 
couple they were, reached the dooryard, 
they found the old man fallen “mopy” 
in a way uncommon for him, and quite 
given over to a thoughtless, expression- 
le ss torpor and st: iring. 

“You'll be tired-like, grampa, eh?” 
Jim Nixon said, as he came over to the 
veteran and put a strong hand under 
Old Dalton’s armpit. “‘Come on, then. 
I'll help you off to your bed.” 

But the old man flamed up again, 
spiritedly, although perhaps this time 
his protest was a little more forced. 
“Ye'll not, then, boy,” he mumbled. 
*Ye'll just lave me be, then. I’m—egh, 
egh”—he eased aga into a stand- 
ing position—‘“I’m goin’ to bed anny- 
way, though.” He ol off, his coat- 
tail bobbing oddly about his hips and 
his back bowed. The two heard him 
stump slowly up the stairs. 

Jim Nixon drew the boot-jack toward 
him and set the heel of his boot thought- 
fully into the notch. “They go quick, 
Gracie,” he observed, ““when they get 
as old as him. They go all at onct, like. 
Hand me thon cleaver, an’ I'll be makin’ 
a little kindlin’ for th’ mornin’.” 

The alcove where the old man’s bed 
stood was only separated by a thin par- 
tition from the room where the young 
couple slept; and the sounds of their 
frolic, as they chased, slapped, and cast 
pillows at each other, came to him 
companionably enough as he drew the 
blankets up about his big, shrunken 
chest and turned the broad of his back 
to the comfortable hay-stuffed bed-tick. 

But all the merry noise and sociable 
proximity of the young people staved 
not off the great joust with loneliness 
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this mighty knight of years had before 


he sle pt—a loneliness more than that of 
empty house and echoing stair; more 
than that, even, of Crusoe’s manless 


island; utterly beyond even that of an 
alien planet; of spaces not even coldly 
with God-aloof stars—the excel- 
lent, the superlative loneliness of one 
soul for another. It is a strange, misty, 
Columbus - voyage upon which that 
hardy soul goes who dares to be the last 
of his gener ation. 

‘There was in that bed a space between 
him and the wall—a space kept habitu- 
ally yet for the Nanny who never came 
to fll it, who never again would come to 
hill it. Chere would have been no great 


sown 


demonstration on the old man’s part 
even if she had miraculously come. 
Merely a grunt of satisfaction; perhaps 
a brief, ““Ey, ma—back?” and then a 


His 


slumber. ) 
emotional; 


into 
was scarcely 


contented lapsing 
want of her 


least did not show itself to him that 
way. It took more the form of a kind 
of aching wish to see things “‘as they 
was” again. But that ache, that un- 


easiness, had upon Old Dalton all the 
effect of strong emotion—for it rode him 
relentlessly through all these 
his December, its weight and presence 
putting upon the tired old heart an 
added task. ‘The ordinary strain of life 
he might have endured for another 
decade, with his perfect old physique 
and natural habits of life. But this 
extra pressure—he was not equipped for 
that! 

‘They go quick, at that age,” his 
eranddaughter’s man had said. But, 
although even he himself did not know 
it, Old Dalton had been “going” for 
weeks since the conhdent 
feeling that “‘‘ma’’ would come back 
again had given place to the ache of her 
coming long delayed. 

Po-night it was cold in bed for August. 
Old Dalton wished “they” would fetch 
him another quilt. 

But it should not have been cold that 
August evening. Beyond the 
bed a small, rectangular 
S ish remove d showed 


ever first 


wooden 
with 
of warm 
dully in 
An occasional 1m- 
cow-bell down in 
indicated midges, only present 


window 
a square 
stars twinkling 
the autumnal haze. 

patient tinkle of the 
the corral 


sky and a few 


day S of 
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on bland days and nights when th 
is in the air no hint of frost to stiffen t] 
thin swift mite-wings. 

High summer, and he was cold! Be 
lam in the next room, and he was lone! 
His sensations were getting out of han 
beyond the remedial influences at 
friendly fraternal sounds of this worl 
he had so long tenanted. By a score 
years he had exceeded his due clair 
upon earth’s good offices to man. H 
was a trespasser and an alien in thi 
strange present—he with his ancien 
interests, fogy ways of speech and 
thought, obsolete images and ideals, and 
mind that could only regard without at- 


tempt at comprehension the little and 
great Innov ations of the new age. 
“We c’u’d make shift well enough 


with the things we had whin I was a 
lad,’ Old Dalton had often said to those 
who talked to him of the fine things men 
were Inve nting the time-s: ive rs, space- 
savers, work-savers; ‘“‘we c’u’d make 
shift well enough. We got along as well 
as they do now, too, we did; and, 
we done better work, too, All 

thinks of, these day 3, is gettin’ 

quick. Yagh, that’s it, that’s it 

through quick-like, an’ leavin’ 
half done.”’ 

So is a man born and implanted in his 
own generation. And if by strength he 
invades the next generation beyond, he 
does not go far before he finds he is a 
stranger utterly. In the current talk of 
men there are new smartnesses of speech 
built upon the old maternal 
There are new vogues of 
schools of thought, modes even of 
play. Perhaps, again, new vices that 
the older simpler life kept dormant give 
the faces of this fresh generation a look 
and a difference strange and sinister. 

\ hundre d years old! There are to be 
found, notably in steadily moving rural 
communities, not a few who endure to 
ninety hardily enough; but rare and sin- 
gular are the cases where a man is to 
be found, except as dust in a coffin, a 
century after his birth. Old Dalton had 
inherited from his mother the qualities 
that are the basis of longe vity—a nature 
simple “a serene, a physique perfect in 
all involuntary functions and with the 
impulse of sane and regular usages to 


SIT, 
men 
through 

gettin’ 

things 


tongue. 
dress, new 


new 


guide voluntary ones, an appetite and 
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est for work. She had married at 
ehteen and had lived to see her son 
ach his eightieth year, herself missing 

e century mark by only a few months. 
But Old Dalton had breasted the tape, 

first of his race to do it. And if it 

d not been for this wave of loneli- 
ss; this parching, astringent wind of 
rrow that seemed to dry up the oil of 
is joints, evaporate the simple liquor 

his thought, put out the vital sparkle 
and now, latest act of dis- 

ssession, to milk his old veins of their 
armth—if it had not been for this 
fluence and prescience, Old Dalton 

rht have run hardily quite a good lit- 
le way into his second century. 

But somewhere, afar and apart, the 

ier was about to descend upon the 

onometer that timed his race. The 
t atoms that a hundred years ago had 
en exalted to make a man now clam- 
ed for their humble rehabilitation. 
vlan shall never, in this mortal body we 

, exemplify perpetual motion. 

Old Dave Dalton turned in his bed. 
omething beyond the chilliness was 
vrong with him, and he did not know 
what it was. There ts no condition so 
vexatious as an unexplainable lack of 
ease; and Old Dalton twisted, gathered 
up his knees, straightened them again, 
tensed, relaxed, shifted the bedclothes, 
and busily but vainly cast about for the 
source of his disquiet. 

\h!—the thought slipped into his 
mind like a late guest. 

“Et’s thame sticks I forgot, ey,’”’ the 
old man muttered as he forthwith and 
arduously rose into a sitting position and 
pushed the blankets off him. “Ey, ey, 
that’s it—the sticks for the mornin’!”’ 

[he chopping of the wood for the 
morning fire, in order that the sower, 
haymaker, or harvester, as the seasonal 
case might be, should have as little delay 
as possible in getting to his field or 
meadow; this had been a regular chore 
of Old Dalton’s, a function never 
omitted before in all the scope of his 
methodical and assiduous days. 

“Ey, but I never thought now that 
I’d ever lave that job not done,” he mut- 
tered as he shuffled slowly and sheep- 
ishly down the stairs. “Ey, ey 

fl 
ma! 


his eye, 


There she was, at the foot of the 


stairs! Old Dalton saw her, as plainly 
as if it had been daylight. Gray apron 
with its horseshoe pattern almost oblit- 
erated by many washings, waist bulging 
halely, shoulders bowed forward, old 
wool hood tied over her head. There 
she was, with her visage, that in all their 
years together had not changed for him, 
squeezed and parched into the wrinkles 
of her thirty-four thousand days. (The 
only difference Old Dalton could see, as 
he stopped, his elbows bent a little, and 
regarded her in his quelling masculine 
way, resided in the eyes. Instead j 
being held downcast in the old attitude 
of deference, they now looked across at 
him, straight, level, and—summoning!) 

Immobile age and Old Dalton’s habit 
kept him from any visible expression of 
the welcome that lay warm (though tem- 
pered by an odd feeling of strangeness 
due to that look she carried in her eyes) 
in his soul, 

“Ey, ma—back?” he murmured, 
he looked her up and down a moment, 
to get used to the sight of her, and then 
edged on in a vague, indifferent way 
toward the outside door and the chip- 
pile. 

Mother Dalton followed, without 
comment or change of expression, but a 
tear seemed to flit and zigzag its way 
down the dried courses of her thousand 
wrinkles. She stood in the doorway, 
facing the moon as it rose above the 
roof of the granary. If she was a little 
translucent for so solid-shaped an old 
presence, Old Dalton did not notice it, 
as he picked up his ax and went handily 
to his wood-chopping. 

She maintained her position on the 
step quietly, her hands folded across her 
waistband, her feet bluish and bare upon 
the pine sill. But, though she did not 
interrupt by word or movement, Old 
Dalton (who had used to be no more 
conscious of her than of the wind or the 
daylight) felt to-night as embarrassed 
by her proximity as though she were a 
stranger and a hostile presence. He was 
sweating and irritable when he finished 
his sticks; and, as he stood his ax against 
the end of a log, twisted his head around 
sharply, with the intent of asking the 
old woman why she was “gappin’ there, 
place o’ goin’ and gettin’ thon bed 
warmed up.” 
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But the old pioneer himself fell agape 
as he encountered the look on her face. 
‘There is a vast re spect in the country for 
that many-phased quality called “sec- 
ond sight”; and, if Old Dalton had ever 
seen signs of the possession of it on a 
human face, he saw them on his old 
woman’s now. It struck him, too, for 
the first time definitely, as he groped 
about in the fog of his old mind for the 
reason she looked so queer, so like a 
stranger to him, that Mother Dalton had 
brought some odd quality back from this 
“visit”? she had been making. 

There grew upon Old Dalton some- 
thing of fear. He stood fumbling and 
tetering, his hands wandering nervously 
up and down the edge of his coat. 

Mother Dalton stood upon that step, 
facing the half-moon that looked down 
from above the grove. Her glance was 
not directed toward him, but up and 
away. In the pupils of her eyes was a 
shine which seemed a refraction of the 
silver-gray beams of the moon. There 
was about her gaze a something heavy, 
mournful, and boding which old Dave 
could not understand, but which made 
him think of the expression she had 
lifted in the old homesteading days 
toward the hail-cloud that swept from 
eastward to beat down their little, hard- 
sown crop. 

‘Thevy’s trouble a-comin’.”” The voice 
was hers—at least 1t came from her di- 
rection yet it seemed to Old Dalton 
that the words came not from _ her, 
but through her. ‘“‘Ey, Davie 
there’s trouble a-comin’.. . trouble 
a-comin’. Ess time you was movin’ 

movin’on...” 

Old Dave Dalton had never, in the 
long, long course of his years, had a sen- 
sation like that which took him, as the 
queer voice melted away, blending im- 
perceptibly with the homely rustlings 
and lowings of the farm night. The 
ache he had carried in his heart for those 
last weeks seemed suddenly to bulge and 
burst, like a bubble. The old moon, the 
hills and trees and trail of his long travel; 
the night, the world, and the odd old 
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figure over against him, were bund 
up with a sudden vast infolding in 
blanket of black, a corner of whi 
seemed thrust against his mouth, ga, 
ging him and cutting off his breoth. H 
was lifted, lifted as in a great wind 
lifted by shoulders, crown, and kne« 
and whirled around—around . . . the 
set again on his feet very softly, with th 
blackness gone and the clear count 
night about him as before. 

He should have been giddy after that 
cataclysm, but he stood upright and 
steady. He should have been tired and 
shaken, but he was fresh and calm. Hi 
should have been heavy and stiff and 
held to the earth by the ball and chain 
of a hundred years; yet he seemed 
scarcely more solid, scarcely less light, 
than an embodied wind. He should have 
nig (for the atmosphere of the hous: 

1 which you have dwelt for a century 
is not so easily dissipated) a doddering 
old corporeality, yet he felt he was now 
all thought and glorious essence of lif 
He should have seen on the step that 
old wife who had stood so uncannily by 
while he sweat over his wood-splitting; 
yet the presence that moved toward him 
from the pine sill, though wholly familiar 
and intimate and full of kind emana- 
tions, had neither wrinkles nor grayness 
nor any of the attributes and qualities 
of mortality. He should have bespoken 
that kindred presence in halting col- 
loquialities, yet the greeting he gave 
flowed from him in the form of a thought 
untranslated into any sluggish medium 
of language. He should have been filled 
with a vague curiosity about that trou- 
ble she had just presaged, yet now he 
kne w wholly. . . 

“Let us thank God that our sojourn 
ended within the bourne of His peace!” 
was the thought exchanged as these two 
dutiful ones, cleared and lightened for 
swift voyaging, turned their faces tow- 
ard the Gates of the Day. 

On the earth they had left midnight 
was wearing toward morning—the morn- 
ing of August the First, Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Fourteen! 











Business and Patriotism 


BY CARTER 


Ic THE war has terminated 
SAV) in a military victory, 
NIE but a large part of the 
ny. cost of the great strug- 






> ole has still to be met. 
post The Victory Liberty 
Yer=< Loan is simply the 
neans to this end. 
We are advised by some people to 
roach this loan from a cold-blooded 
nt of view. who give us this 
e insist that only considerations of 
isiness should obtain, and argue that 
he Loan can be 


vestment basis. 


Lhose 


floated only on an in- 
They talk of the 
fices already made by this country. 

I cannot help but contrast this talk of 

crihces with the impressions that I got 
( during the montns of October 
and November, when I traversed the 
devastated regions of northern France 
and Belgium. I cannot refrain from con- 
trasting the reactionary spirit which, in 


Sac?ri- 


erseas 


I t days, seems to have pervaded 
parts of this country, with the evidences 
f real sacrifice that I saw over there, and 
have sacrificed 
mpared-with that which those peo- 
have sacrificed 
About the only sacrifice that we at 
home have been called upon to mak 
the Sacrince of 1n\ 


to inquire just what we 


] 


pi 


esting in the bonds of 


the United States government. And | 
do not considet that a sacrince. | do not 


I If ¢ 
A 


that upon sober thought the 
\merican people can consider it a sacri- 
h particularly we contrast it 
th the fact that \mer- 
ican boys entered the service of thei 
and two millions of them went 
cross three thousand miles of ocean to 
liberty and the 


whe n 


rOul millions ot 
country 


give their lives for out 
liberty of our country 


these boys now lie buried under the soil 
That was real sacrifice, and we should 

not profane the memory of thos¢ 
VoL. CXXXVIII No. 828 103 


men 


Thousands of 


GLASS 


who died, or the example of the thou- 
sands of others who were wounded, and 
the millions who offered their lives in the 
service of America, by undertaking to 
compare their sacrifice with our invest- 
ments in the securities of this govern- 
ment. Our ‘“‘sacrifices’” have behind 
them all the of the United 
States, its farms, live stock, buildings, and 


resources 


raw materials. They are claims on the 
Treasury of the United States which 
have priority rights over and above 


other claim 

It is appropriate, also, that we should 
remembet that our Allies in this Wal 
fought for us during three fateful years 
before we finally fought with them. And 
now, when we come tc. the matter of 
paying our war commitments, the hon- 
orable obligations of out 


ever\ 


government, 
are we to approach the question alto- 
o€ ther ina cold-bloode d business Way ? 
lhe war is over. 
hring 


[he guns have ceased 
should remember that 
but for the commitments of the govern- 
ment the guns wv 


But we 


ould not have ceased to 
suddenly is they did It was 
commitments which carried the 
through the Hindenburg line and 


brought peace to a suffering world. But 


hre so 
those 


guns 


for the fact that the government of the 
United States did not pause to count thi 
cost, we might to-day be hearing the 
roar of artillery, and the hearts of mill 
ions of American mothers might be 


wrung with grief. 

We should be thankful, furthermore 
for many other things in 
with the speedy termination of the war 
We should consider, for example, that 
the Congress of the United States is to- 
day engaged in writing off the books 
authorizations of expenditures amount- 
ing to the stupendous sum of fifteen 
billions of dollars; and the American 
taxpayers should be fervently thankful 
for the fact that these authorizations, 


connectiol 








Sl? 


the termination of the war, have not now 
to be expended, and that in making out 
Our next tax reports we are at least 
spared the pain of having to add that 
sum to the sum we already have to raise. 

his sum already due is large enough. 
Che government spent more than two 
billions of dollars in December, the 
month after the signing of the armistice, 
to meet its war commitments, 


and the 
cash expenditures of the 


Treasury are 
now nearly as great as at any time during 
the war. It is estimated that the cash 
outgo from the Treasury for the current 
fiscal year, ending June 30th next, will 
amount to $18,000,000,000. More than 
ten billions and a half of this was spent 
in the six months ended December 31st. 

Bills for war materials and war sup- 
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which would have been expended but for 


plies, production of which had reach 
the peak at the time the armistice w 
signed, are still to be paid. The hon 
of the government is pledged to me 
these and other obligations arising fro 
the war. It is the people’s governmen 
and therefore it is the people’s hon 
which has been pledged, and appeali: 
to the honor of the people of America 
not a cold-blooded proposition. Neith 
is it an appeal which has ever been mad 
in vain. 

We shall not, therefore, approach th 
coming loan in a spirit of business alone 


We shall approach it in a spirit of 


thanksgiving to God, and in that spirit 
of practical patriotism which has always 


characterized the American people when 


they have been confronted by a great 
emergency. 


The Tryst 


Y JOHN 


ALLAN WYETH 


tA ships from harbors far 


Met out at 


a, 


Each sailing to its star 


Of Destiny. 


The name of one 
Che other, Jor 


was Grief, 


One moment all too brief: 


Fair ship, ahoy 


*“Know’st thou the Port of Rest? 
I pray thee tell 

“Far in the Darkening West, 
Hail and farewell!” 





” 








Marigolds 


BY MAR) 


> 2 fp~ FPRING had come to the 

> te OS ’ 

CPAs ‘) Perkins’ meadow. \ 
Wo flicker screamed the 


to news from the top of a 


is aes solitary hac kmatac k by 

; A 
—_ Won the south stone wall, 
Sew and a robin announced 


nt arrival as he went house-hunting 
the wild crab by the pasture bars. 
From the freshly turned 
than Perkins’ plow the mist moved 
ward after its long 
nr ugh the long grass by the 
ich for years had made the 
rm the best in the village, 


its scurried on 
nd 


imprisonment. 
brook, 
Perkins’ 
the water- 
silent errands, 
a single dandelion glowed like a 
en planet upon a tiny green 
ck close to the amber water. 
Every living, growing thing in the 
idow throbbe d with new life 
than 


secret, 


hum- 


except 
He held the plow, the horse’s 

around his neck, and trudged 
oc q | 
dgily through the brown earth an 
el the broken sods. He was relieved 


t the soil was driet than he had eX- 
ted. April plowing would be possi- 

the first time in years. With an 
rly harvest in these war-times, it 


ked as though the farmer might at 
get his innings, Nathan told himself 
little churlishly. He turned the horse 
round, began a new furrow, and 


] 


| 


idea on. 

With Mary Ann, his wife, things were 
lifferent. Things always had been dif- 
ferent with her in spite of the Perkins’ 
farm, an ¢ ndle SS procession of drab day S, 


t 


and thirty years of Nathan. Through 
the blessing or the curse of Providence, 
or nature, or that illusive possession 
illed temperament, Mary Ann _ had 
neve lost receptiveness She still 
th d. She thrilled at the laughter of 
children, a wild rose by the pasture 
fence, a Christmas carol, a crescent 


moon, the fur-capped buds of hepaticas 
beneath the pines, the presence of 
death, the scarlet of woodbine. She 


ELLEN 


furrows of 


CHASE 


was like the jewel-weed by the spring, 
or the leaves of the poplar in the front 
vard. 

(hat morning as she and Nathan had 
sat at breakfast she caught sight of a 
purple crocus in the sparse grass beyond 
the path to the kitchen door. She had 
watched for days for that crocus. | ast 
vear it had shown its first faint tinge of 
color in the afternoon when she had 
been free to watch its unfolding. This 
year it had opened in the night to sur- 
prise her. Her eyes filled with tears and 
her hand trembled a little as she passed 
Nathan his coffee. He paused and re- 
garded her uneasily. 

‘Not sick, are ve?” he asked, anx- 
iously. ‘‘ Bad time to get a cold or any- 
thing just now, with two men comin’ 
next week to plant.” 

*“T’m not sick,” she assured him. 

Nathan resumed his breakfast. Mary 
Ann ate little and absently. She wanted 
to watch the sun on the purple crocus, 
but waited. Nathran finished his 
third doughnut, took his old black hat 
from the row of kitchen pegs, and went 
to the barn. Five minutes later Mary 
Ann saw him driving Jerry toward the 
meadow. She cleared the table hurried- 
ly, putting the food in the cellarway 
and the dishes in the sink ready for 
washing. Then without stopping for the 
black shoulder shawl, which on less rare 
occasions she 


she 


alwavs wore ovel het blue 
went out of doors 

The crocus claimed her first attention 
It had grown, she thought, since 
had hands d N ithan his coffe S. 
ple, C up-shape¢ d face was opening in the 
sun, and its pale stem seemed longer. A 
clint of vellow like the gold of a 
coin shone in the grass but a few 


from the purple crocus. 


house -dre SS, she 


she 


Its pur- 


new 
inches 
It was a yellow 
brother, coming up to meet the sunlight. 

Mary Ann touched the petals of each 


softly. Then she touched the brown 
clambering stalks of woodbine which 
grew over the back porch. She knew 
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what secrets the woodbine harbored. 
She opened the white gate leading to 
the garden inclosure at the front of the 
house. Lilacs grew just beyond the gate. 
Except for the swelling of buds there was 
no sign of green as yet, but Mary \nn 
saw thousands of heart-shaped leaves 
completing the groundwork design for 
pyramids of white and purple. She saw 
lilacs tossing in the wind, felt them fresh 
and wet against her cheek in the early 
morning, smelled their warm fragrance 
at noon and their faint perfume through 
the open window at night, them 
borne in armfuls by the children on 
Memorial Day. 

The syringas by the parlor windows 
gave no hope, but Mary Ann saw the 
ivory and gold of their blossoms, and 
trusted. The peonies in the two round 
beds on either side of the gravel walk 
were also reticent. Mary Ann bent over 
their brown stalks, fascinated by the 
knowledge of what they would bring 
forth. Peonies had a strange effect upon 
Mary Ann. They fascinated, yet em- 
barrassed her. She could not get away 
from the idea that they were laughing at 
her plainness. They made her feel as 
Mrs. Hoyt-Sherman from the summer 
colony across the bay had made her feel 
when she had come in silk and diamonds 
one afternoon to the church sewing- 
circle. 

Sometimes Mary Ann felt even more 
strongly about the peonies. On warm 
June days, when they flaunted their 
scarlet, shining petals and emitted a 
subtle, sweet fragrance, she almost knew 
they were brazen women, sunk in wick- 
edness. She likened them to Jezebel, or 
to Bernice, that wicked wife of King 
Agrippa, who “with great pomp,” ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, questioned St. 
Paul at Czsarea. Often she was half- 
tempted to pull up their roots and plant 
white ones of the more chaste variety 
offered by her neighbor, but she never 
quite accomplished it. The red wine of 
life flowed through those scarlet petals, 
and typifed to Mary Ann a daring 
which, fear it as she would, she secretly, 
perhaps half-unconsciously, longed to 
possess. 

In her garden survey she paused long- 
est at two beds next the white picket 
fence and on either side of the gravel 


Saw 
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walk. They were empty except for ; 
few withered leaves and some dead r 
minders of the last year’s occupants 
Mary Ann took a handful of | soil 
Warmed by two days’ continuous sun, it 
was drying quickly. Planting, as Nathar 
had said, was not far off. 

Through the fence palings she looked 


at Nathan—a stooped, stolid figure 
plowing in the meadow opposite. His 
back was toward her. Then she sur- 


veyed the withered remnants of plants. 
A few quick jerks and they had left the 
earth; a toss and they lay in the ditch 
between the short lawn and the road. 

“Tomatoes!” said Mary Ann, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘ Tomatoes for two whole 
years! There’s got to be something else 
this summer, the way there used to be! 
I can’t stand just tomatoes!” 

Nathan turned the horse and plow for 
another furrow, and Mary Ann went 
indoors. It was Friday—catch-up day. 
There were doughnuts to fry, some left- 
over ironing to do, clothes to mend. She 
must not be loitering in the front yard, 
dreaming of gardens. 

It was a beautiful morning. She left 
the side door open as she worked, and 
caught the flicker’s message as he paused 
in the top of the elm-tree on his way from 
meadow to pasture. A song-sparrow 
perched on the hitching-post outside the 
door looked at Mary Ann, and sang and 
sang. The crocuses opened in the sun. 

When noon brought Nathan home, 
dinner was ready for him, and Mary 
Ann was waiting with a fresh apron over 
her blue dress and a lace-trimmed white 
tie at her neck. The tablecloth was 
turned, and there were fresh napkins. 
The escalloped potatoes were brown and 
steaming, the cold ham cut in the thin- 
nest of slices, and the pie that Nathan 
liked best graced the center of the table. 

Nathan grunted a gruff appreciation 
as he sat down. 

*Plowin’s extra hard,” 
a man’s been layin’ by all winter. But 
the east meadow ’II be done by sundown 
if there ain’t no hitch in things. Then 
I’ll get around to the gardens. . A farmer 
can’t plant too much these war-times.” 

“Things look good in the front yard,” 
vouchsafed Mary Ann. “I was out there 


he said, “‘ when 


between-times this morning.” 
“That tomato-patch is too good a 
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Nathan observed as he 
ain’t 
more tomatoes 
ain't just decided what 
What d’ye think?” 

Marv Ann started. It was not often 
that her husband asked her advice. 
This was not the w ay in which she had 
planned to make her proposal concern- 
ing the ground formerly dedicated to 
tomatoes; but the time for such a 
posal had evidently come. She winced a 
as she looked at Nathan, like 
hild who expects to be hurt. 

‘I was hopin’,” she said, “there could 
he some flowers in one o’ the patches. 
I'd thought o’ marigolds. We wouldn’t 
I Mother sent 


to waste,” 
helped himself to potatoes. sd 


piece 


in’ to fool with any 
this year, and | 
) put in there. 


pro- 


littl 


be put out a mite for seeds. 
me some last year from the old bed at 
home.” 

Only a mouth full of ham had allowed 
her to finish her suggestion. Nathan 
illowed as hastily as possible. 


‘Flowers!’ he said, scornfully. “You 
in’'t mentionin’ flowers in these war- 
times! I don’t know what the guve’- 


ment would say to that when it’s urgin’ 
us to use every spare bit o’ land for food. 
What’s the use o’ stickin’ food-savin’ 
cards up in the windows like you've been 
doin’ when you ain’t willin’ to give up 
havin’ a few flowers? Ain’t lilacs and 
vringas and those red things enough, 

I'd like to know, without goin’ contrary 
to the guve’ment?”’ 
“T don’t think the 

to ask 


government ought 
us not to con any flowers,” 


Mary Ann remonstrated, quietly. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, I don’t believe it means not to 
have any at all.”” She was surprised at 


the sound of her own voice, and she was 
more surprised as it continued. “‘There’s 
some things, Nathan, besides eatin’ and 
drinkin’. As for the beds there by the 
fence, there wa’n’t any war two years 
ago when you planted tomatoes, and 
there wa’n’t any war last year till after 
you had ’em started.” 

Nathan finished his dinner in amazéd 
silence. Then he took his hat and went 
toward the meadow. Mary Ann washed 
the dishes and spread the towels in the 
sun. Then she sat down in the bay- 
window which looked alike on crocuses 
and lilac-bushes. Nathan’s shirts needed 
buttons, and his socks darning. Her 
work-basket was piled high. Mary Ann 
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took a napkin from the sideboard and 
spread it over the basket. It was an 
extra-large napkin—one of her best for 
rare guests—and it quite hid the gray 
wool of Nathan’s socks and the drab of 
his shirts. She thought whimsically of 
the sacrament-table at church with its 
covered, holy things. 

Then she drew from its brown wrap- 
per the seed-catalogue which had come 
the day before, and settled herself for the 
afternoon. 

“‘Leastways they never put vegetables 
on the cover, in spite o the 
ment,” she said to herself. 

The cover was a flaming pageant of 
color. Pink and purple asters looked 
down upon stalks of blue larkspur with 
a singular disregard of position; pansies 
smiled at yellow snapdragons; and all 
were framed by a green trellis laden with 
crimson ramblers. Mary Ann drew her 
breath quickly. She loved color. To 
her it was the greatest — of God. 
Secretly she cherished the fancy that 
people were its embodiment, and that 
thoughts, if they could be seen, would be 
rays of light and color. 

She turned the pages expectantly. 
‘Last year,” she said to herself, “‘there 
was a whole page just of them.” 

She found them on page 300. The 
seed-cataloguers were conserving by 
repetition. The page was the same in 
color and design as that of the year 
before. Mary Ann knew because she 
had looked many times and long at that 
cut from the previous catalogue before 
deciding to make it the frontispiece of a 
child’s scrap-book. Marigolds of the 
Giant African and Dwarf French varie- 
ties reigned supreme on page 300. Yel- 
low, gol len, orange, red-brown, they 
blazed before her eyes. Mary Ann saw 
them as they had been before the fence 
beds were sacrificed. Then they had 
flamed in the sunlight, nodded through 
the fence palings, glowed in the mist of 
rainy days, and braved the first frosts of 
November. When she was a girl they 
had grown in her home garden, and she 
had carried away a box of them on the 
day she married Nathan. 

She kept her finger in page 300, and 
turned back to it now and then as 
she examined the others. Finally she 
propped the catalogue against the basket 


govern- 
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it as she worked, 
and began on Na- 


whe re she could see 
folded the napkin, 
than’s socks. 

Phat ee between supper and 
bedtime Nathan turned over the soil in 
the fenc« beds; but he said nothing to 
Mary Ann about the planting of it. 
That announcement came three days 
later upon the receipt of a long envelope 
from Washington. 

*“Guve’ment ain’t sendin’ out so 
many seeds as usual,” he said to Mary 
Ann, as he examined the contents of the 
envelope. ‘‘ But they’ve sent a kind o’ 
trial package here. ‘New Summer 
Vegetables. Try in a Small Place,’ 1 
Them fence plots will be a handy 
spot for these, and it'll be interesting 
for you to see what comes up.” 

He finished in a conciliatory tone, as 
though he were making a concession to 
Mary Ann. 

*'There’s little packages inside the big 
one,” he continued. holding some small 
envelopes in his big hand. “And they 
ain’t marked at all—kind o’ surprise- 
pac kage -like.”’ He opened the envelopes 
one by one and peered at their contents. 


Says. 


Some of ’em’s clear enough. These 
her are carrots, all right, and these 
look somethin’ like ’em—a different 
kind, I reckon. Them’s cucumbers in 


that envelope, though they ain’t my 
kind. But I'll be durned if I know about 
the others. Probably some o’ that fancy 
stuff the seed-catalogues put out to fool 
us farmers.” 

Mary Ann stood behind Nathan’s 
chau and looked absently at the seeds. 
Dismav had filled her heart at the an- 
nouncement regarding the fence beds. 
She was almost tempted to beg for to- 
matoes. They blossomed at least. And 
then as swiftly as the prpphesied end of 
all things there flashed into her mind the 
means by which she might answer her 
own prayer. Even as it came, Mary 
Ann wondered if Satan ever granted 
petitions. These ways and means were 
assuredly not from God. 

“Well,” she heard Nathan conclud- 
ing, “I don’ know as I’d fool with ’em 
any other time. I’m not strong on new 
discoveries, like some farmers. But [ll 
this year on account 0” 

*Twon’t hurt nothin’, 
d ain’t good for much else.” 


give ’em a try 
the ruve ment. 
and that lan 
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The beds were planted the very next 
evening. Mary Ann went with Nathan 
and held the seeds. At her suggestion 
they divided the contents of the packets 
so that each bed was planted in equality 
and precision. Nathan placed the seeds 
for permanent growth. ‘There was al- 
ways waste in transplanting. 

The spring fulfilled all prophecies. It 
came early and it stayed. The crocuses 
bloomed and withered; dandelions 
studded the roadsides; the seeds by the 
fence swelled and burst. Nathan was 
too much occupied with the more utili- 
tarian 9: — to bother much about 
that in the front yard; but Mary Ann 
haunted the place like a troubled spirit. 
Every daring, twin-leafed weed that 
came from the earth made a queer 
clutch in her throat. At night she was 
prone to dream that the front yard was 
piled high with vegetables born of the 
soil and of Nathan’s surprise packet. 

[It was on a Thursday morning that, 
upon her anxious scrutiny of the beds, 
she saw that the earth was broken as 
though an army of infinitesimal moles 
had been at work. Here and there tiny, 
pale, hook-like plants, not yet strong 
enough to raise their heads, were visible. 
The sun was bright, the earth moist. By 
evening there would be rows of green 
growing things. 

Mary Ann returned to the house and 
placed in readiness a certain pink cup 
which she drew from the recesses of the 
pantry cupboard. Her chin had become 
determined and her step purposeful. 
When Nathan came in to dinner and 
chanced to ask about the front-yard 
g: nde n, she was ready for him. 

‘There’s some few just showin’ up,’ 
she said, “‘ but not many.” 

Friday Nathan worked in the mead- 
ow. Saturday, much to Mary Ann’s 
anxiety, he chose to “ putter round”’ the 
stable. He cleaned harnesses, washed 


wagons, and did some odds and ends of 


carpentering. Mary Ann was uneasy 
lest he should examine the fence beds 
where the tiny plants, warmed by two 
days of sun, were becoming strong and 
vigorous; but he did not. 

That evening he went to the Grange. 
Mary Ann got out his second-best suit 
and a clean shirt. She also trimmed his 
hair a bit and saw that the part was 
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Then from the half-open side 


yard as 


straight. 

door she w atched him out of the 

she had done for thirty years. 
She estimated the time he would take 


to reach the Grange Hall. When such 
time had elapsed, she went into the shed 
djoining the kitchen and brought back 
the lantern. She lit it with fingers that 
embled a little. Then she took the pink 
cup from the pantry cupboard. Her 
heart startled her by its own beating. 
Though to be alone was necessary for 
1e accomplishment of her purpose, she 
began to be afraid of loneliness. 

‘It’s because I ain’t really alone,”’ she 
said to herself with her hand on the 
door-knob. ‘‘Witnesses always follow 
them that sin.” 

She opened the side door—the wide 

ite to her way of destruction—and 
cl ee it softly behind her. Then 

followed the path by the lilacs— 
now casting tiny leaf- shadows in the 
\pril moon—to the front of the house. 
[here was no fear of passers-by. The 
Perkins’ farm marked the end of the 
re ad. 

Bending over the bed at the left of the 
gravel walk, she studied its orderly rows 
f new-born plants. Twelve rows to a 
bed—twenty-four in all. They were 
turdy little plants, she thought, very 
much at home already. For a moment 
her courage failed her and she stood up- 
right, staring into the darkness above 
the meadow. But the thought of the 
rank, characterless vegetables which, 
but for her, would fill the fence beds de- 
cided her once and for all. She began 
deliberately to pull up the seedlings of 
every other row, placing them in the 
pocket of her apron. She did the same 
to the bed on the right of the walk. 
Then, the way cleared, she deepened the 
rows and planted the seeds from the 
pink cup. 

She did not put the lantern on the 
ground, but held it in her left hand, 
where it hovered like a great glow-worm 
born before its time. The night was 
sweet with spring fragrance—the fra- 
grance of freshly turned soil, of dew upon 
new leaves, of April mist. It was still 
except for the rustle of little poplar 
leaves and the thumping of Mary Ann’s 
heart. Strangely enough, her sense of 
guilt left her and became lost in the 


t 


beauty of the night. She was no longer 
conscious of the cloud of witnesses that 


encompass those who sin. They, too, 
were hidden in the April mist. Her con- 
science and her soul separated. The 


first stayed with the woman whom 
Nathan knew—the woman who, Mary 
Ann almost thought, was still darning 
socks by the table beneath the light. 
Only a soul was here in the garden—her 
soul that loved light and color and was 
strangely capable of guilt. 

The last thought still clung to her 
when she had hung up the lantern, 
burned the contents of her apron pocket, 
and sat down with her mending in the 
chair which she had half expected to 
find occupied. She had 
Nathan. She intended to lie to him if 
necessary. Therefore, by all the dic- 
tates of the church, the Bible, her con- 
science, and her bringing-up, she was 
sinning. She had been sinning ever 
since the day when her evil purpose had 
been born. 

To her knowledge, Mary Ann had 
never consciously sinned before. Satan 
had had few avenues of entrance into her 
life. She had expected to find him a 
terrible companion who would allow her 
no peace, and she had accepted the pen- 
alty. Instead her sin—for sin it must 
be—was indissolubly connected with 
beautiful things—mystery, stillness, ec- 
stasy. She had expected to repent. In- 
stead, repentance seemed an ugly thing, 
to be dreaded rather than sought. 

That night as she lay wakeful while 
Nathan slept she saw the marigolds— 
not blighted by God’s disapproval, but 
glowing under His smile. 


decei ve d 


“Seems to me,” observed Nathan, 
coming in at noon a few days later, 
“that I planted twelve rows of them 
surprise vegetables to a bed. There 
ain't but six showin’. *[wan’t twelve in 
all, was it?” 

“No,” said Mary Ann, imperturbably, 
as she dished up the boiled dinner. “I’m 
pretty sure there was twelve in each. 
It’s possible that some o’ the seeds take 
longer ’n others to start.” 

“Maybe,” Nathan agreed. “I ’ain’t 
looked at ’em before.” 

It was two weeks before he looked 
again. ‘The larger gardens demanded 
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attention, and the front yard was not 
generally frequented, even on Sundays. 

“Til be durned,”’ he observed to 
Mary Ann, on the occasion of his second 
inspection, “if the guve’ment ’ain’t sent 
a mess 0’ carrot seed. Leastways them 
new rows up look like carrots, or some- 
thin’ near akin, though I must say I 
never knew ’em to take so long before. 
Carrots is cheap enough fodder for any 
one. Maybe that’s what they mean by 
sendin’ so many.” 

“Maybe,” acquiesced Mary Ann, 
startled by apparent answers to peti- 
tions never framed. 

May went as June had gone, only 
leaving behind a sense of greater com- 
pletion. Mary Ann would have liked 
to hold it forever, and grieved when the 
children came for lilacs to carry in the 
Memorial procession. But once June 
had come, with a west wind and the gold 
of awakened buttercups, she was con- 
tent. The assurance of June gave her 
courage just as April’s uncertainty had 
troubled her. The peonies lit their 
scarlet fires and contributed added 
bravery. She heard them clamoring for 
the yOY of temporary things, and did not 
fear when the marigolds, aided by her 
secret trowelings and extra refreshment, 
threatened to obscure the surprise- 
pac kage vegetables. 

Nathan was busy with a new pasture 
fence, and gave little thought to his 
strictly patriotic venture. But one Sun- 
day morning, as he and Mary Ann 
came from church, he stopped before the 
fence plots. Mary Ann stopped, too, 
strangely calm. The peonies nodded 
reassuringly. 

*T can’t make out them things, no- 
how,” said Nathan. ‘They ain’t car- 
rots—they’re too dark green and stalky. 
They're half-llin’ the beds and hidin’ 
all the rest. It don’t seem 
there was as many more seeds o’ one 
kind as that. I snum it don’t.” 

Mary Ann was silent. Once she 
started a little as Nathan’s clumsy fin- 
gers touched the largest marigold. She 
knew that by parting the feathery leaves 
ever so little he might discover a bud 
conce ale d the re. 

“They don’t look like vegetables to 
me,” he continued. “They ain’t squat 
enough, unless they’re some new kind 


*s though 
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of asparagras, and that ’d be a luxury. 
The guve’ment wouldn’t do that.” 

The arrival of a neighbor cut shor 
Nathan’s reflections. Two days later h 
left for a week up-country before hayin 
should begin. He was thinking of buy- 
ing some sheep—a profttable investment 
as he reckoned. 

Mary Ann and the sun joined partner 
ship. The marigold bud left its hiding 
place and acquired a stem. Mary Ann 
spent every spare moment in the front 


yard. The peonies had become he: 
allies. Like them, she had chosen wick 
edness. 


Nathan, returning from up-country 
chose the front gate as befitting his 
second-best suit and air of sophistica 
tion. The marigold, orange with thé 
soft richness of velvet, stared at hin 
through the fence palings. Mary Ann 
was on the front steps. 

Nathan returned the marigold’s star 
His bewildered eyes swept the plots and 
saw other buds on other strong stems 
His face grew sheepish as he went tow 
ard Mary Ann. 

“Well, I'll be durned!” he said, 
slowly. “I guess that guve’ment pack- 
age was a surprise one! I guess maybe it 
means for folks to have some flowers, 
after all.” 

As he came up the steps, a great ten- 
derness swept over Mary Ann. She was 
grateful for Nathan’s stupidity—thank- 
ful that he never once imagined the pos- 
sibility of her deceit. She had intended 
to tell him everything. In the days of 
his absence she had spent hours in med- 
itation, sometimes by the marigolds, 
more often in bed at night. She had been 
troubled even beyond expectation—not 
by her sin, but by her love of it. Once 
she had put on her bonnet and shawl and 
started for the minister’s. She would ask 
him if sin were always hateful to the 
sinner. But she did not get beyond the 
front gate. She knew he would tell her 
what was not true. 

Yet, if she could not kill her love of 
sin, she had concluded that at least she 
could suffer punishment. Nathan’s 


scorn and disappointment, the discom- 
fort of living constantly under his dis- 
approval, would be bitter penance, but 
She had 
Instead she had 


it might still her conscience. 
meant to confess it all. 
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suiesced in his belief that the govern- 
nt intended flowers. 
She kisse d him as he re ache d the doot 
in unwonted Chere 
irs in her eves and voice when she said 
had been lonesome without him. She 
rried into the kitchen to stir up the 
biscuits he liked. When she called him 
dinner he was in the front yard, still 
ndering at the government’s surprise. 
“Didn’t you bring a box o’ them 
ngs when you first come here with 
me?’ he asked. ‘What be they, any- 
wav? The smell ain’t much.” 

Yes,’ said Mary Ann, “I brought 
em. They’re marigolds, Nathan.” 
Nathan began his supper, and Mary 

\nn watched him tenderly. He looked 
ed, and she did not like the way his 
ind shook when he raised his cup of 

tea He was young no longer, she told 
rself. He needed better care than she 
1 ever given him. 
They went to bed early, and Nathan 
n fell asleep. He had walked through 
les of pasture in the interests of sheep. 

Mary Ann could not sleep. She was 

till marveling at the sweetness of sin. 


caress. were 


“Nathan,” she whispered once. But 
he did not hear. 

Mary Ann had been taught simply. 
She knew what was the wages of sin. 
She had always been familiar with the 
fruits of the Spirit, and St. Paul’s eulogy 
of them. She had believed in ultimate 
rewards and punishments, and in the 
revelation of all wrongs at the judgment 
seat. Why, then, had her first deliberate 
sin brought such joy? 

She closed her eyes and thought of the 
Now there was one mari- 


joy to come. 


gold. Next week there would be dozens. 
In two weeks, hundreds. Disks of pure 
gold, runaway stars, tongues of red 
flame—they would riot in the front yard. 


She would place a bowl of them on her 
mother’s table in the front hall, and they 
would see themselves in its polished sur- 
face. In November they would nod to 
her long after the frosts had come. They 
would be her life—in spite of the wages 
of sin. 

Mary Ann turned to sleep. 

“I don’t believe a word of it!’ she 
whispered, defiantly. ‘No one will ever 
be punished for joy!” 


A Prayer 


BY CLINTON 


SCOLLARD 


ACH day I walk with wonder 
’Neath skies or dark or fair; 
Over, around, and under 
Are marvels that I share. 


Whate’er the bonds of duty, 

The gyves that grip and thrall, 
The luring call of beauty 

Is greater than them all. 


I pray I may be shriven 
Should I fail more or less,— 
That I may be forgiven 
For following loveliness! 


Vo.t. CXXXVIII.—No. 828.—104 

















‘* Portrait of My Daughter”? by 
Frank W. Benson 


N the modern painter the qualities of color and at- 
| mosphere culminate. He has come out of the studio 

into the open, and loves to grapple with the prob- 
lems of nature at close range. He does not take life 
so sadly as did his artistic ancestors, and in place of 
gloom finds sunlight. Furthermore, there is less affec- 
tation in his work and a better understanding of the 
spirit which pervades nature. 


Mr. Frank W. Benson is one of the most skilful of 


our brushmen. His canvases are always workman- 
like and marked by sparkling vitality. What he has to 
say is said clearly and briefly and never fatigues by any 
useless detail; then, too, the words are just the right 


ones to convey his meaning. He has great mastery of 


outward presentation, and his canvases glow with 


qualities of light and atmosphere, which, as in the 
present case, almost seem to carry the message of youth 
and summer. But obi ctive presentation is only a part 
of an artist’s work. He must show those superior gifts 
of intuition and perception by which he 1s differen- 
tiated from other men. With Mr. Benson there 1s never 
any relenting on the side of tenderness or sentiment; 
he is toe closely chained to the actual to feel them. 
Bent on rendering the thing seen, he gives no thought 
to the thing felt, hence he awakens less suggestion and 
leaves no haunting memory. In the years since he be- 
gan the long series of family portraits, of which this 
is one, and which has found a permanent place in the Cor- 
coran Gallery, his work has undergone little change. 
Always an able craftsman, he has ever shown us that 
with him it is not soul, but matter that counts, and that 
his aim is to portray the world as he sees it. Yet ever 
seeking a perfect artistic expression, he imposes no 
individual mood upon the impression recorded. 
W. Stanton Howarop. 
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A Young 


oT) DO not know just how 
a or when it was that | 

bh)? made the acquaintance 
Vy | v4 of my friend Biondini, 
pie ep) but it must have been a 
: little Inter than my 








fee 





OS aC I 
again it was at the ofhce of my 


thougn 

consulat predecessor. My first sense of 
Biondini was of a tall youth of nineteen 
or twenty, swarthy, with an aquiline 
nose and pouted lips, and with large, 
rather startled black eves, full of alert 


and more and more a look 
lissembled humor. He 
enizable vile, from 
and bearing, and in time it 
ppeared that his father was a timber 
rchant who sent up into the moun- 
Venice and cut the trees 
which he floated down into the lagoon, 
here many rafts of logs weltered until 
hey were ready to be sawn into lumber. 
His rafts were never distinctively known 
, and I cannot say just why or how 
became known; perhaps it was be- 
cause he wished to see what the strange 
ing consul was like who had become 

he constant friend of a son perhaps 
most as strange to him. There must 
been a strain of the same intel- 
lectual curiosity in the father which at- 
tracted his son, but he was of a rather 
theatrical presence, very different from 
calm of Biondini; friend 
of both once characterized him to me as 
mmediante, in the phrase which 

Pio VII. applied to Napoleon after an 
histrionic scene which the emperor en- 
acted before the Pope. He played less 
the part of a father anxious to know the 
make of his son’s friend than that of a 
man of the world who was in the joke 
of the odd youth and was willing to 
share it with another man of the world, 
but at the same time was a little daunted 
by his son’s qualities and ideals. We 
met rather late in my acquaintance with 
Biondini, who took me to call on his 


intelligence, 


was at once 


as of condizione ¢ 


speech 


ns above 


to me 


nave 


the serious 


Venetian Friend 


BY W. D. 


HOWELLS 


mother, a most domestic, gentle little 
woman, smiling in the suniess propriety 
of a peculiarly Venetian apartment away 
somewhere in a modest campo, or on a 
narrow canal. ‘They all gave me the 
sense of a family life very simple and 
kind, altogether unlike the operatic no- 
tion of Italian things which indeed I had 
very early begun to reject. 

Before my knowledge of Biondini’s 
family began my acquaintance had 
spread to friends of his whom I was glad 
to keep mine as long as I lived in Venice, 
and I have studied in an early sketch 
so fully that I need not do much more 


here. They were first the brilliant young 
oirl, niece of an old advocate, and 
the advocate’s elderly secretary who 


acted as her chaperon, and then her 
mother whom I came to know at home, 
after | had known her daughter in her 
evening walks on the Piazzetta. The 
advocate had been compromised in one 
of the demonstrations against the Austri- 
ans, and he lived in a retirement which 
was a sort of captivity for the vivid 
young creature, but she had learned how 
to liberate herself in the charge of the 
secretary, and hardly less of the secre- 
tary’s friend, Biondini. He, on his part, 
knew how presently to let me join bhi 
in her company; the affair must have 
been very irregular, but nothing could 
have been more decorous, and evening 
after evening we walked together, she 
talking Italian poetry and Venetian 
patriotism, and the secretary keeping 
~ literary and revolutionary vivacity 

1 bounds. I was already engaged in 
marriage beyond the sea, and it was 
confessed for the Paronsina, or Little 
Mistress, as her guardian called her, that 
she was promised to a young advocate of 
the mainland somewhere, who never ap- 
peared on our scene; so that we could 
pace together in front of the secretary 
in the reciprocal propriety which Bion- 
dini helped doubly to assure. They were 
both there to he Ip out my faltering un- 
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derstanding of her Italian, with Bion- 
dini to respond proudly to my appeals in 
English when I got beyond my depth. 
In this part he was of an ideal gravity 
and a delicate propriety which the secre- 
tary tried to characterize to me when he 
described him as a “white fly” in the 
blameless purity of his life. 
he could early offer the warranty of his 
hduciary employment, his advanced age, 
and his care of the Paronsina from her 
earliest childhood. 

It was all very pretty, and the prettier 
because our association remained with- 
out romantic effect in real life. Eventu- 
ally the Paronsina married, not the 
young advocate of the mainland, but, 
when Venice had become politically part 
of Italy, a Senator of the realm. By that 


time Biondini had long since gone to 
live in Verona, and he could only give 
my wife and me the Paronsina’s address, 


but when I went to call for the sake of 
the friendship which had grown up be- 
tween our families, | found her absent 
from Venice. In the earlier day, the day 
of her girlish spirit and beauty which the 
silence and solitude of her uncle’s house 
could not eclipse, she must have had her 
share of the honor and affection of the 
society which knew her mother akin to 
the President of the Venetian republic 
of 1848; and she would have helped r« 

ceive this society on those days of rhe 
week when a reluctant fire was kindled 
in the plaster stove and cups of black 
coffee served with little cakes to 
dip into them. In the service of this 
hospitality | figure her brilliantly smil- 
ing with that somewhat arch beauty of 
hers which was of a northern irregularity 
rather than of the classic forms which 
we imagine Italian. In these repressed 
functions the Paronsina would avow 
her patriotic passion in the verse of the 
Italian poets which she knew by heart; 
but her mother was not so rigidly bound 
to the Demonstration (as the passive 
resistance of Austria was called) that she 
wished to keep the girl wholly from the joy 
of life, and she even suffered herself to 
be taken with her to the opera by the 
American consul and his wife one night; 
yes, even that, but upon the sworn con- 
dition that they should be allowed to 
remain strictly in the back of the box 
where they could not be seen, or so much 


were 


For himself 
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as surmised by any one who would 
tray this infraction of the iron lay 
their mourning for Italy. 

It seems to me that I have told 
this before somewhere else; but if 
were not to repeat one’s self at cix 
one would say very little, and ¢| 
would not be much use in living so | 
The worst of it is that it seems rat 
far from Biondini and my business of 
remembering him, for he would not h 
been of the society which frequented | 
house of the Paronsina’s mother in tl 
functional days. He was associated w 
the Paronsina solely by his friendship 
with her uncle’s secretary, who was « 
cidedly more of his class than hers; 
shook his head in self-respectful igno- 
rance when I mentioned Pastore! 
great friend, the Countess N——-; and | 
do not suppose he Was ever at t 
opera, unless he went in the rear of t 
pit, where he would have stood throug 
out with the Italians, smoking the k 
black crooked cigars tubed with str: 
and known as Virginias, which ws 
almost equivalent to a declaration 
enmity to the Austrian officers who 
smoking in the orchestra chairs. I< 
the comedy which was allowed even 
the most ardent patriots, we frequent: 
the vast old barn cailed the Teatro 
Malibran, after the great daughter of t 
great Garcia, and saw there the plays « 
Goldoni, and many more of the mode: 
dramas which I ,was beginning to read 
under Biondini’s direction. We 
now in the full exchange of our respectiy 
languages, less in the grammatical stud 
of them than in the colloquial use; and 
it was our theory that I could not hea: 
too much Italian spoken, whether o: 
or off the stage. Out of the past which 
keeps so many vital things hidden, | 
can still see him struggling to tell m¢ 
in English what | had not understood in 
Italian from the stage, with a torment of 
straining eyes and writhing limbs and of 
a despairing final shrug, and the vain 
cry of “Non so spiegarmi,” till our neigh- 
bors hissed us silent, 
the Malibran with all disturbers of the 
peace. 

We went out at six o’clock in the plain 
day of the summer afternoons, and 
straight home at nine. It seems now a 
very strange life, and I dare say it really 


wel 


after the custom of 





a 
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was strange, and my prevailing melan- 
choly in it was something which my 
friend was not slow to note. Biondini 
himself was mostly of a serious mood, 
and he was very much in earnest about 
learning English. That summer he 

idded French to it and we studied the 
accidence and prosody of that language 
fr>m such Italian as | was beginning to 
have in common with him, so that I 
»cquired the Italian accent of it which 
is more the surprise than the pleasure of 
the French. 

Meanwhile, I acquired from him also 
something of the Latin punctuality, so 
much than the Anglo- Saxon 
punctuality which I had supposed in 

self, and I grew to have at least more 

lelity to engagements, though never so 


greatel 


nuch as he. If his race is more prone 
than ours to sav the thing that 1s not, 
| am bound to declare that I have never 
known a more truthful soul than he, 
though in this, as in his purity of life, 
he may have been a white fly. He was 
of a right-mindedness which I never 
knew falter except once when he broke 
our tacit pact of sympathy in all hu- 
mane causes by arguing that we of the 
North were wrong to confiscate the 
property of the South in slaves. At all 


othe and all the other Vene- 
tians | knew were constant to our cause 


one with their own; and I never knew 


times he 


how he came by his false reasoning on 
this point, but he yielded it to my indig- 
nation, and we forgot it together. In 


the modern Italian poets and romancers, 
especially those veiled or open 
meanings burned with patriotic fire, he 
was as deeply versed as the Paronsina 
herself, and our talk was largely of these 
in our interminable walks together from 
the Campo di Marte at one end of the 
city to the Public Gardens at the other. 
He lent me lavishly of his favorite his- 
toric al novels, like D’ \zeglio’s Nic 

Lapi, and Grossi’s Marco V1 tt, ape 
Cantu’s Vavassori Bresciani, and Guer- 
razzi’s Isabella Orsini. I like to recall 
the names because of my love for him 
who loved the books, and I would like 
to pretend that I read them with some- 
thing of his own fervor; but I will be 
honester with my reader than I was with 
my friend: I never could have much 


whose 


pleasure of historical novels, even Eng- 
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lish ones, much less the Italian which 
were fashioned after Scott’s, and formed 
then the only Italian fiction. In those 
years I was reading Dickens and shriek- 
ing with joy in his grotesquery, and | 
tried to make Biondini enjoy it, but | 
remember how he confessed, after trying 
Our Mutual Friend, the impossibility, 
for him, of the humor that intoxicated 
me. I think that this really hurt the 
classic sense of his race with something 
like a physical wound, and gave him 
grave doubt of my mental, if not moral, 
worth. I blamed the Italian fiction for 
its want of contemporaneity, but now | 
must own that it was better form than 
the fables of Dickensland where | in- 
vited Biondini to share my riot. 

Our walks were oftenest in the narrow 
footways crooking from one open space 
before a church to another, and they 
became in after years the scene of the 
dreams in which I still frequent some of 
them; but what remains of a waking 
memory of our walks is mostly a sense 
of the hot, dry closes of the summer days 
in the spread of some vast space before 
a nameless church, where the ground is 
strewn with the shells of pumpkin-seeds, 
and the air is rank with the smell of 
frying cakes, and the shrieking of the 
venders is penetrated by the sharp clack 
of the women’s wooden-heeled slippers. 
There is also the perception of Biondini 
stooping toward me from his 
height to make sure of the 
my very tired Italian. 

I do not recall his ever going to the 
Piazza San Marco with me; as a very 
good Venetian he could not go there till 
the Austrian band had stopped playing 
at night, and possibly he could not have 
afforded his share of the expense; of 
course he would not have allowed me to 
play the host; that would not have been 
Italian usage. His father very likely 

restricted this good son in his pleasures, 

though later he spent freely upon his 
education at the University of Padua. 

I think that all the time I first knew him 
he was preparing for Padua, and that it 
was his spare hours that he gave to his 
studies with me. In those long summer- 
evening rambles, when we were not talk- 
ing of the Italian poets and romancers, 
we were talking of Venice and its life, 
and I believe he always told me true, so 


greater 
meaning ot 
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that if | had reported him alone in my 
conjectures I should never have gone 
wrong, as | think I did in certain mat- 
ters. 

Our friendship was in its mild heyday 
at the close of my first year. When | 
began my second with the help of her 
who was to be my best help in good 
things while she lived, Biondini was not 
less than dismayed by his introduction 
to her on my return from England, 
where | had gone to meet her with her 
brother; for | had not told him or any 
one of the errand which was taking me 
from Venice. He could only gasp inco- 
herently in Italian, till he managed to 
bring out in English, “Your sister?” 
“No; my wife.” Then he gasped, and 
stared with all his eves, till at last he 
broke into a helpless, irrelevant laugh in 
which we could all join. 

In time he began coming to me again; 
but we never could habituate him to the 
mild hospitality we wished to have 
shown him. The traditions of his past 
forbade the comfort which people of our 
race have in breaking bread with one 
another. Once, when we did lure him to 
our table, he cut his steak into small 
cubes and then ate the cubes one by one 
till all were gone; we saw that the case 
was hopeless, and tormented him no 
more with our good-will. But we lived 
in greater and greater ease with one 
another; he became a one friend 
such inclusiveness that after a year or 
so, when we went a journey to Rome 
and Naples and left our little one in 
charge of her uncle the sculptor, who 
came from Florence to be my vice-con- 
sul, Biondini joined him in the care of 
the baby and the consulate. 

Eventually, inthe succession of the con- 
suls who were appointed after me, he was 
able to advise them in their duties, and 
became himself consul in everything but 
Presidential appointment. But now his 
most distinguished and exceptional func- 
tion was the part he bore as interpreter 
between the sculptor and the beautiful 
Venetian girl who fell in love with each 
other in her going to and from the 
Piazza with her parents; and it must 
have been by Biondini’s instruction in 
the Italian etiquette that when their 
feeling became unmistakable to them- 
selves the sculptor wrote to her father 


and begged, if there were no previous e1 
gagement, that he might be allowed 
offer himself to her. After that, wh 
the father and mother took their eveni: 
walks to the Piazza, Biondini went b« 
fore them with the lovers and _ help« 
construe them to each other in alternat 
English and Italian. He must also hay 
been present at the family council whi 
the uncle from Milan summoned to co1 
sider the question of their differing 
churches. At the close of this confe: 
ence the sculptor afterward reported 
himself as having said in English, ‘‘Gen 
tlemen, [ don’t know whether I’ve wu 
derstood you exactly, but if you expect 
me to change my religion you are very 
much mistaken.” This, as interpreted, 
might logically have ended the affair, 
and might well have done so, if the hero 
ine had not used a heroine’s right of 
falling sick and refusing to be comforted. 
The uncle from Milan, who had favored 
the match from the beginning came 
again, and did not rest till, as I have 
heard, all the hierarchy of Venice, up to 
the Patriarch himself, were interested in 
the affair. I do not say that the rever- 
end clergy actually intervened in the 
lovers’ behalf, but it was somehow de- 
cided that since the church would not 
and could not join the lovers in marriage 
there was nothing for them to do but to 
go into the kingdom of Italy and be 
united there by the civil rite. This was 
what they did, and at Florence they were 
made man and wife by the syndic and 
lived there forty years in one of the 
happiest marriages that ever were. Twice 
or thrice they visited America, and on 
one of those visits the wife was almost 
converted at the Moody and Sankey re- 
vivals, but being saved from this the 
good Catholic and the good Protestant 
grew closer on other terms: he went to 
mass with her, though he was no more 
persuaded to be of her faith than she 
had been to be of his. 

The time passed, and it appeared to 
the consul that he had better be thinking 
of a future which did not seem to lie in 
officeholding, though he might have re- 
mained in his place indefinitely through 
the succession of Republican presidents. 
The war was over, and, in the hope of 
finding his future in journalism or lit- 
erature at home, he got leave of absence 
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| returned provisionally. The tie of 
endship with Biondim had not been 
red or even weakened by his absence 
Padua, where he had now been in the 
versity for a year or more. Our train 

scarcely halted there for the brief 

it made when Biondini burst into 
to bid us good-by. He 
ught flowers for my wife, and some 
rt of gift for our little daughter; for 
ne, he had only an adieu impassioned 
eyond the friendship I had _ hitherto 


ir Carriage 


known in its Anglo-Saxon rather than 
Latin phase—he threw his arms 
ind my neck and kissed me. 
[he years passed in America, and 


with letters faith- 
answers. He 


Biondini visited us 
ler than out no longet 
ed in Venice, but it Verona, where he 
| got a professorship in a technical 
hool, and seemed very happy. Then 
re came a cry for help, an appeal for 
kindness in advising him how to 
to America, and support himself in 
tv of Boston by teaching Italian; 
wished to live with us, as we read his 


; and his letter filled us with despair 


r him, it seemed so little like him, so 
tional, so unpersonal. After all, we 
id, he was of his emotional civiliza- 


tion, and not the calm, reasonable being 
he had always seemed. Of course the 
for us was to be kind, however 
and tell him that there 
popular interest in Italian literature in 
Boston, while teachers of the languages 
uperabounded. We had to say that we 
could: not receive him into our family, 
and we explained why. 


Ing 
ruel 
Ciuci, 


Was no 


[hen came a cry of pain, of wounded 
He had wished only to live near 
s, not with us, though he owned that 
which he had 
ised would bear either meaning. He 
submitted that we must be right about 
the Italian lessons, and he must give up 
the notion of coming; but he did not 
give us up; his letters continued, not so 
frequent as before, but in the old kind- 
ness which he never forgot, though they 
lapsed rather more into Italian from the 
English he used in them. 

| do not remember just how or when 
we came to know the reason of that bit- 
ter urgence in his wish for expatriation; 
but we might have imagined the sole 
It was not for twenty years, and 


pride. 


pressoad )1 


the phr ase 


cause. 
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not till we revisited Italy, that we 
learned it, after we had seen him again 
in Venice, where he came from Verona 
to welcome me and my family, and to be 
an affectionate cousin, or uncle, to our 
children as he was a younger brother to 
us, though older now in his serious and 
always rather formal regard. In the 
frst of my acquaintance with him we 
used sometimes to talk of our different 
religions, if we might call our persuasions 
so. I knew that he seldom went to mass 
and never to confession, and he used to 
say in justification, “‘ The church is good, 
the priests are bad,” which was the posi- 
tion of so many men at Venice in those 
days. At the same time he denied the 
notion of anything like Protestantism, 
for the simple and sufficient reason that 
if it had been a wise and good thing the 
Italians and not the Germans would 
have found it out, and if they remained 
within the church it was because the 
church was the best place. But we did 
not often dispute about matters of faith, 
and I could never have imagined his 
opinions bringing a lifelong sorrow upon 
him. Yet so it was to be, and shortly 
before he wrote us that stressful lette! 
he was to feel a supreme cause for it. He 
had fallen in love with a young lady of 
Padua, who returned his love, and they 
wished to marry. She was of a devout 
family, but her mother and she asked 
nothing of Biondini except that he 
should be reconciled to the church in one 
particular. It was not enough that he 
should say the church was good, what- 
ever he said the priests were (I myself 
knew some of them who seemed angelic); 
it was not enough that he should go to 
mass—he consented to that—but they 
wanted him to go also to confession at 
least a year, and this Biondini, 
perhaps with his poor opinion of priests, 
could not, or at least would not, do. 
The match was broken off, but so cling- 
ingly and longingly on both sides that he 
remained friends with the girl and her 
mother. He did not cease to visit them 
while he lived in Padua, or in Venice 
when he returned home, or in Verona 
when he went there. Every other Sun- 
day he spent with them, and the con- 
science in their steadfast hearts kept 
them to the terms of marriage which 
made marriage impossible. The young 


once 
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lovers grew from their twenty years to 
their forty, and when we tarried a fort- 
night with Biondini in Verona they were 
lovers still. 

We knew nothing of his affair then, 
and, for all we knew, we had him our old 
friend on the old terms. 
first to see us in Venice, 


He had come 
and then, when 
we stopped at Verona for our farewell to 
Italy, he met us at the station with a 
book in his hand for the child he had 
known in her babyhood but now a young 
girl with our hopes, rather than hers, 
radiant before her, for there seemed even 
then the prescience of our loss at her 
heart. The book was a_ wonderful 
Italian translation of “ Romeoand Juliet” 
which he had bound up with the English 
for her, and entitled, from his own fancy 
in English, 4 Girl’s Guide to Verona. 
It was constantly with us there, and 
while she lived it seemed always about, 
but now that she is lost (twenty-eight 
long years ago!) I hope it is lost, too. So 
many things that were joys are now 
pangs! But there was something rarely 
thought in this kind remembrance of his; 
and there was something charming in 
his conceit of Shakespeare’s Italians as 
realistic portraitures of actual life in 
Verona. He held that people spoke 
there now as Shakespeare made them 
speak in his play, with the same gay and 
fond fancies, and I should be glad to 
think he was right. 

He seems to have been with us all the 
time, except for those visits, as he called 
the calls, which he paid at the houses 
he frequented with punctilious reference 
to the days and hours established and 
carefully noted in the memorandum he 
carried. He seemed happy, at least to 
us in our ignorance of his constancy to 
his first and sole love. He said, to ac- 
count for no longer living in Venice, 

“Verona is a small city, and everybody 
loves me,” and I could well believe that 
everybody loved him. He seemed to 
know everybody and was always salut- 
ing people right and left in our walks,or 
at the cafés where we sat long in the 
warm May evenings at the ices, which 
he taught us frugally to order in half 
portions. Sometimes we had the com- 
pany there of the Jewish friend whose 
modest silk warehouse Biondini made 
his address, or ricapito, after what 
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seemed a local fashion, and got his lett 
there. This friend was a descendant 
a Hebrew family which one of the f 
Philips, If1. or IV., had expelled fri 
Spain, and he still kept the key of | 
ancestral house in the fancy, which cou 
not be the hope, of return from exi 
He accepted a portion of our friends} 
with Biondini in the eager fashion of | 
race, but Biondini would not let hi 
overrun us. He would not let him ca 
himself a silk manufacturer, for he sai 
that to an American that would expres 
something in a measure vastly out of 
scale with his modest business; and hi 
did not ask him to join us at the cat 
in the Piazza Bra, as it used to be called 
lest he should be guilty of some ebreata 
or other. “‘Ifa beggar comes up, I give 
him a copper, but De ¢ - gives him a 
lump of the sugar which belongs to th 
café; and I call that an ebreata—a Jew 
ishness!” All the same we liked thi 
friend of his, who was of a cordiality not 
at all oppressive, and he liked our liking 
him. 

Biondini said truly of himself that 
everybody loved him in Verona, where 
he seemed to know not only all his 
townsmen, but all the strangers within 
their gates who spoke English. He had 
taught De C—— as much of the lan- 
guage as he a" learn, but this would 
not give him the practice he wanted, and 
he used to lie in wait for the English and 
American travelers, and help them out 
of their difficulties with his language. In 
this way he made many friends of these 
casual acquaintances, and I doubt if his 
kindness was ever rebuffed, for it must 
have been clear that he was a gentleman, 
however quaint his approach might be. 
It really kept his English bright, and 
this, after the adventurous pleasure, 
must have been the great matter with 
him. 

He did not offer to go about with us, 
for he knew us bold and experienced 
travelers, who were almost as much at 
home in Italy as he; but he came every 
afternoon to see us in our beloved hotel 
beside the Adige, where the mills in the 
middle current outsang the swift stream, 
and stayed till his faithful note-book 
reminded him that he must “pay a 
visit” to this lady or that whose hour 
and day it was. He would not eat with 
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at the early dinner which we always 
longed through five portions of straw- 
' ries—the dry, hard little strawberries 
the country which smelled so much 
: el than they tasted; but though 
ould not eat with us he was glad to 

’ 


k, sitting apart, and finding his pleas- 
in answering any question, especially 
fthe children. ‘Ah, I will explain you 
> that is a very curious thing,” he would 
, laying his finger sagaciously beside 

in a formula which the children 
mptly adopted, and which was never 


* Ss nose, 


* - " ° —" rr 
tite lost out of our family life. They 
ved him as much as we did, and he 
gentle and equal with them all. 
) 


He might well have outlived me, who 
ifter twenty years am so imperfectly 
ding our friendship, laying hold 

, yon this frail fact and that, and not 
credible conjecture be- 
iuse | cannot verify it. No doubt when 
Yonder we shall wonder to- 
ther how I could have forgotten this 

thing and that which would have set our 
mmon history in the very light my 

, earth-bound memory has failed to lend 
it. But I am less anxious for the inci- 

nts and the implications of our life 
; than for the meaning which I hope his 
nature as I knew it will have for such 
readers as may cling to our old Northern 
superstition concerning the gentle peo- 
ple of the South. So many of us still 

think the Italians are rash as fire and 

false as water, and do not conceive of 

them as patient and faithful and just, 

but judge them all by the mongrel races 

of the Sicilies, o 

) medieval fiction, not realizing that they 
are of a Christianity and a civility older 

than ours by centuries, which cannot 

have failed to beautify and purify their 
natures. But this has only tangentially 
to do with Biondini, who did not fail 


spising any 


> meet 
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r by the inventions of 


29 
Soo 


throughout our friendship in whatever 
stress | put upon it. When my book 
about Venice reached him he read it, 
and gently deplored the view I had taken 
of the morals of Venetian society, but 
said no more than that he wished I had 
gone further for my facts. In the later 
editions of Venetian L ife why 
ple call it “ Venetian Days’’?) I have ex- 
pressed my grief for my error, but not 
sufficiently my gratitude to him for the 
faithfuller light which his constant in- 
struction cast upon the place and the 
people, always with some glance of hu- 
mor in it. He had a graphic wit which 
would glancingly portray a chi iracter Or 
a condition, as when, after passing one 
day in Verona a friend who had married 
a rich American girl, he implied the 
husband’s actual relation to her by twid- 
dling his finger at the side of his hat to 
suggest the cockade of a footman. 

After those brief days in Verona we 
came north through Milan and Bellin- 
zona, all our hearts aching for the Italy 
we were leaving, which had been our 
first home, and which our children had 
retroactively made theirs through our 
talk of it, and now through the friend 
we were of us to see again. His 
letters followed us for a while, and then 
we heard, after a lapse, that he had suf- 
fered a slight stroke of paralysis. I do 
not know whether he wrote me of this, 
or whether some one else told me, but I 
am right in thinking that when one of 
my wife’s sisters was-afterward in Ven- 
ice, he went to find her there, and she 
saw him in the wheeled chair which he 
went about in; he could not walk, he 
who had trodden those narrow ways with 
me so often! I always have the vision of 
him there, or, if the reader likes better, 
in Verona, the small city where every- 
body loved him. 


l pe O- 


none 
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BY MAX 

Silane ESTER DAY I found in 

ar x ED = c upboard an. old, 
: % 

> small, battered _ port- 


manteau which, by the 
nitials on it, I 


i : 
=> nized 





recog- 


_ as my own prop- 

Ws pam - 

YEO Zo erty. The lock ap- 
o- or to have been forced. | dimly 


remembered having forced it myself, 
with a poker, in my hot youth, after 
some journey in which I had lost the key; 
and this act of violence was probably 
the reason why the trunk had so long 
ago ceased to travel. I unstrapped it, 
not without dust; it exhaled the faint 
scent of its long closure; it contained a 
late - Victorian pattern, 
letters, a collar-stud, 
after | had won- 
two what 


suit of 
bills, 
and—something which, 
dered for a moment ot 
earth it me to 
murmur, the sea rustled 
to and fro over the shingle.”’ 

that these 


twe ed 
some SOTIE 
on 


Was, caused suddenly 


5 | JYown be low, 


words 


Strange had, year 
after long vear, been existing 1n some 
obscure cell at the back of my brain! 


forgotten but all the while existing, like 
the trunk in that cupboard. What re- 
leased them, what threw open the cell 


door, was nothing but the ft agment of a 
fan; just the butt-end of an inexpensive 
fan. The sticks are of white bone, 
clipped together with a_ semicircular 
ring that is not silver. Ring and all, 
they have no market value; for a far- 


thing is the least coin in our currency. 
And vet, though I had so long forgotten 
them, for me they are not worthless. 
They touch a chord. Lest this con- 
fession raise false hopes in you, I add 
that I did not know their owner. 

I did once see her, and in Normandy, 
and by moonlight, and her name was 
Angélique. She was graceful, she 
beautiful. I but nineteen 
years old. Yet even so I cannot say that 
she impressed me favorably. | 
seated at a table of a café on the terrace of 
I sat facing the sea, with my back 


was 
even was 
was 


asino. 


al ( 


BEERBOHM 


to the casino. The hour was late, th 
were few people about. I heard the swi: 
door behind me flap open, and was aw: 
of a sharp snapping and crackling sou 
as a lady in white passed quickly by n 
I stared at her erect, thin back and |} 
agitated elbows. A short fat m 
passed in pursuit of her—an elderly m. 
in a black alpaca jacket that billows 
I saw that she had left a trail of litt 
white things on the asphalt. I watch 
the efforts of the agonized short, fat ma 
to overtake her as she swept wrait! 
like away to the distant end of the te 
What was the matter? What h: 
made her so spectacularly angry wi' 
him? ‘The three or four waiters of 
café were exchanging cynical smiles ai 
shrugs, as waiters will. I tried to fe 
cynical, but was thrilled with excit 
ment, with wonder and curiosity. Th 
woman out yonder had doubled on h: 
tracks. She had not slackened her furi 
ous speed, but the man waddlingly con 


race. 


trived to keep pace with her now. Wit! 
every moment they became more dis 
tinct, and the prospect that they would 


presently by me, back into the 
casino, gave me that physical tension 
which one feels on a wayside platform 
at the imminent passing of an express 
In the rushingly enlarged vision I had of 
them, the wrath on the woman's fac 
was even more saliently the main thing 
than I had supposed it would be. That 
very hard Parisian face must have been 
as white as the powder that coated it. 
““Ecoute, Angélique,” i the 
spiring bourgeois, “‘écoute, je te sup- 
plie—” The swing-door received them. | 
wanted to follow, but had not paid for 
my bock. I beckoned my waiter. On 
his way to me he stooped and picked up 
something which, with a smile and a 
shrug, he laid on my table: “‘// semd/ 
que Mademoiselle né cen Sér ira plus 2 
This was the thing I now write of, 


pass 


per- 


and 


at sight of it | understood why there had 
been that snapping and crackling, and 
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it the white fragments on the ground 
Ic. 
| hut I ied through the rooms, hoping to 
a continuation of that drama—a 
ne of appeasement, perhaps, or of 
still implacable. But the two oddly 
ted players were not performing 
re. My waiter had told me he had 


rit 


seen either of them before. I sup- 
e they had arrived that day. But I 
as not destined to see either ot them 


ain. They went 
ext morning, 


| imagine. 


away, I suppose, 
jointly or singly; singly, 


They made, however, a_proionged 
tay in my young memory, and would 
have done so even had I not had that 


tangible memento of them. Who were 
they, those two of whom that one strange 
had befallen me? What had 
ll that tragic pother been about? Mlle. 
igélique I guessed to be thirty years 

1d, her friend perhaps fifty-five. Each of 
their faces was as clear to me as in the 
moment of actual vision—the man’s fat, 
shiny, bewildered face; the taut white 
e of the woman, 
mouth, the eyes that were not flash- 

ig, but positively dull, with rage. | 
presumed that the fan had been a pres- 


_— 


ent from him, and a recent present 
bought perh: ‘ps that very day, after 
their arrival in the town. But what, 


t had he Pl that she should break 
between her hands, scattering the 
plinters as who should sow dragon’s- 
teeth? I could not believe he had done 
anything much amiss. I imagined her 
erievance a trivial one. But this did 
not make the case less engrossing. Again 
and again I would takethe fan-stump from 
iy pocket, hoping to read the mystery it 
h: id been mixed up in, so that I might 
reveal that mystery to the world. To 
the world, yes; nothing less than that. 
| was determined to make 
what I had seen—a conte in the manner 
of great Guy de Maupassant. Now and 
again, in the course of the past year or 
so, it had occurred to me that I might be 
a writer. ButI had not felt the impulse 
to sit down and write something. I did 
feel that impulse now. It would indeed 
have been an irresistible impulse if | 
had known just what to write. 
[I felt I might know at any moment, 
and had but to give my mind to it. 


the hard red line of 


a story of 


Maupassant was an impeccable 
vet I think the secret of the hold he had 
on the young men of my day was not 
that we discerned his cunning, but that 
we delighted in the simplicity which his 
cunning achieved. I had read a great 
number of his short stories, but none 
that had made me feel as though I, if I 


artist, 


were a writer, mightn’t have written it 
myself. Maupassant had an European 
reputation. It was pleasing, it was 


soothing and gratifying, to feel that one 
could at any time win an equal fame 
if one to set pen to paper. And 
now, suddenly, the spring had _ been 
touched in me, the time was come. | 
was grateful for the fluke by which I had 
witnessed on the terrace that evocative 


chose 


scene. | looked forward to reading the 
MS. of “The Fan’’—to-morrow, at 
latest. I was not wildly ambitious. | 
was not inordinately vain. I knew | 
couldn’t ever, with the best will in the 
world, Write like George Meredith. 
Those wendrous works of his, seething 
with wit, with poetry and philosophy 


and what not, never had beguiled me 
with the that I might do some- 
thing similar. I had full consciousness of 
not being a philosopher, of not being a 
poet, and of not being a wit. Well, 
Maupassant was none of these things. 
He was just an observer, like me. Of 
course he Was a good deal older than g 
and had observed a good deal more. 
But it seemed to me that he was not 
my superior in knowledge of life. I 
knew all about life through Aim. 

Dimly, the initial paragraph of my 
tale floated in my mind. I—not ex- 
actly I myself, but rather that imper- 
sonal je familiar to me through Mau- 
passant—was to be sitting at that table, 
with a bock before me, just as I had sat. 
Four or five sentences would give the 
whole scene. One of these I had quite 
definitely composed. You have already 
heard it. ‘‘ Down below, the sea rustled 
to and fro over the shingle.” 

These words, which pleased me much, 
were to do double duty. They were to 
recur. They were to be, by a fine stroke, 
the very last words of my tale, their 
tranquillity striking a sharp ironic con- 
trast with the stress of what had just 
been narrated. I had, you see, advanced 
farther in the form of my tale than in 


sense 
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the matter. But even the form was as 
yet vague. What, exactly, was to hap- 
pen after Mile. Angélique and M. Jou- 
mand (as I provisionally called him) had 
rushed back past me into the casino? 
It was clear that I must hear the whole 
inner history from the lips of one or 
the other of them. Which? Should M. 
Joumand stagger out on to the terrace, 
sit down heavily at the table next to 
mine, bury his head in his hands, and 
presently, in broken words, blurt out to 
me all that might be of interest? ‘“‘‘And 
[ tell you I gave up everything for her— 
everything! He stared at me with his 
old hope less € yes. ‘She 1s more than the 
hend I have described to you. Yet I 
swear to you, monsieur, that if I had 
anything left to give, it should be hers.’ 

‘Down below, the sea rustled to and 
fro over the shingle.” 

Or should the lady herself be my in- 
formant? For a while, I rather leaned 
to this alternative. It was more excit- 
ing, it seemed to make the writer more 
signally a man of the world. On the 
other hand, it was less simple to manage. 
Wronged persons might be ever so com- 
municative, but I surmised that persons 
in the wrong were reticent. Mlle. 
Angélique, therefore, would have to be 
modihed by me in appearance and be- 
havior, toned down, touched up, and 
poor M. Joumand must look like a man 
of whom one could believe anything. 
... She ceased speaking. She gazed 
down at the fragments of her fan, and 
then, as though finding in them an image 
of her own life, whispered, “To think 
what I once was, monsieur!—what, but 
for him, I might be, even now!’ She 
buried her face in her hands, then stared 
out into the night. Suddenly she ut- 
tered a short, harsh laugh. 

‘Down below, the sea rustled to and 
fro over the shingle.” 

I decided that I must choose the first 
of these two ways. It was the less 
chivalrous as well as the less lurid way, 
but clearly it was the more artistic as 
well as the easier. The “chose vue,” the 
“tranche de la vie’’—this was the thing 
to aim at. Honesty was the best policy. 


I must be nothing if not merciless. 
Maupassant was nothing if not merci- 
less. He would not have spared Mlle. 
Besides, why should I libel 


Angélique. 


‘ 


Joumand? Poor—no, not poor 
Joumand! I warned myself agai 
pitying him. One touch of “sent 
mentality,” and I should be lost. \\ 
Joumand was ridiculous. I must ke 
him so. But—what was his position 
life? I toyed with the possibility th: 
he kept a fan-shop—that the busin 
had once been a prosperous one, but h: 
gone down, down, because of his infatu 
tion for this woman to whom ee wa 
always giving fans—which she alwa: 
smashed. “*Ah, monsieur, cru 
and ungrateful to me though she 1s, 
swear to you that if I had anything let 
to give, it should be hers; but’—he stare 
_ me with his old, hopeless eyes—‘ th: 
fan she broke to-night was the last—th 
last, monsieur—of my stock.” Down bx 
low,’ —but I pulled myself together, an 
asked pardon of my Muse. 

It may be that I had offended her | 
my fooling. Or it may be that she ha 
a sisterly desire to shield Mlle. Ar 
gélique from my mordant art. Or it may 
be that she was bent on saving M. 
Maupassant from a dangerous rivalry 
Anyway, she withheld from me the 1 
spiration I had so confidently solicited 
I could not think what had led up to that 
scene on the terrace. I tried hard an 
soberly. I turned the “chose oue’’ ove 
and over in my mind, day by day, and 
the fan-stump over and over in my hand. 
But the ‘‘chose a figurer’’—what, oh 
what, was that? Nightly I revisited the 
café, and sat there with an open mind 
a mind wide open to catch the idea that 
should drop into it like a ripe golden 
plum. The plum did not ripen. The 
mind remained wide open for a week or 
more, but nothing except that phrase 
about the sea rustled to and fro in it. 

A full quarter of a century has gone 
by. M. Joumand’s death, so far too fat 
was he all those years ago, may be pre- 
sumed. A temper so violent as Mlle. 
Angélique’s must surely have brought 
its owner to the grave, long since. But 
here, all unchanged, the stump of her 
fan is; and once more I turn it over and 
over in my hand. The chord this relic 
strikes in me is not one of curiosity as 
to caat old quarrel, but (if you will for- 
give me) one of tenderness for my first 


effort to write and for my first hopes of 


excellence. 


inane 


























By Inland Waters 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


T was the terrific winter 
of 1917-18, which will 
} live in many a memory 
*/| like a nightmare, with 
eel re our soldiers sailing 
~ Eel a 
Za 
er, 





AA ; away to France, our 
E SHEZZ2 coal-supply almost 
gone, and such cold wr apping the land as 
the oldest inhabitant had reluctantly 
to confess he couldn’t remember. In my 
corner of New England we had nearly 
three feet of snow on the level, and for a 
week at a time in January and February 
the thermometer would barely reach up 
to zero at noon. At times it went to 
thirty below. It was in such weather 
that Walter Stone telephoned to me one 
to come down to his village in Con- 
necticut, bringing my snow-shoes. He 
met me at the end of the trolley, and 
together we started out along a back 
road which roughly parallels the Housa- 
tonic River. The river here, for the most 
part, flows with a slow, steady pull, and 
does not readily freeze, but now it was 
frozen solid from bank to bank and the 
ice was covered with snow, making a 
white, winding driveway, as it were, 
Woon the steep banks and the over- 
hanging willows. Cresting a sh; arp rise, 
which shut the river from view, we 
climbed a fence and moved softly across 
little field. A moment later we were 
looking down upon the river from an 
elevation of forty or fifty feet, at a point 
where it has bitten its way through a 
hill, forming a narrow gorge where it 
flows so rapidly that even this arctic 
weather could not entirely freeze it. 
There was, perhaps, three hundred feet 
of open water in midstream, a slash of 
black velvet in the white, of black velvet 
fringed with a green watered silk as the 
sun flashed on the exposed edges of the 


ice. 

His finger on his lips, my companion 
pointed down to this scar of open water, 
and, following his gesture, I saw first 
two, then three, then five American mer- 


gansers, quietly and busily engaged in 
the pursuit of a livelihood in this chill 
element. 

We watched them, fascinated, for a 
considerable time. Their methods of 
fishing seemed to be varied, but that 
most employed was to work up to the 
head of the open water, either by swim 
ming close to the edge of the ice and 
taking advantage of all the back-waters, 
or else by climbing out and waddling up 
on the ice itself, and then swimming 
down with the current, head bent close 
to the water, eyes alert. The ducks 
would make the three-hundred foot trip 
time and time again without results, till 
you might have supposed they were 
merely pl: iving a game 
the swift current. But now and then one 
would suddenly tip forward and under, 
completely disappearing, to emerge 
again near the edge of the ice, lowe 
down, perhaps to climb out and swallo 
what he had caught. We were not ne 
enough, unfortunately, to see what th« 
food was. Occasionally a duck would 
fish by squatting patiently on the edge 
of the ice, neck and he € out over the 
water, suddenly to dive in like a small 
boy at the old sc eit thea when a 
carryall comes by on the road, while 
others swam about in a back-water, re- 
volving with the eddy. 

Presently we made either some nois« 
or motion which alarmed them, or else 
they agreed among themselves that the 

fishing was getting poor here (as indeed 
it was), for one by one they suddenly 
rose and flew northward, carefully fol- 
lowing, ata height of about sev enty-five 
feet, the curves of the river, no doubt 
seeking other spots of open water. It was 
interesting to see them take the air. 
The mergansers cannot rise instanter, 
from a standing start. ‘Their first mo 
tions are clumsy. Facing against the 
current, each one seemed to heave him- 
self up till it stood on the water, wings 
out, and then it ran up-stream, its feet 


coz isting down 
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kicking back much like the stern paddles 
of an old Mississipp1 River steamer, till 
it got headway. But when the needed 
headway was those bright 
orange legs folded under it, the orange 
feet made a spot of color behind, the 
long body straightened out, the neck ex- 


secured, 


tended forward, and on a steady beat of 
wings the bird went by, on the level of 


our faces as we watched from the high 
bank, with the speed and the directness 
of the arrow which its body now resem- 
bled. 

When they had gone, we shivered, 
looking down at the icy, empty water, 
and thinking of its temperature. 

This duck, of course, is the shelldrake, 
sawbill, or wheezer of our boyhood, one 
of those birds we used to shoot at but 
never secured, for even when wounded 
(we were always sure we had wounded 
one) the merganser would dive and be 
lost to us. The loss, however, was not 
great, for, like other wild-fowl subsisting 
exclusively on fish and similar live food, 
its flesh 1s unedible, which no doubt 
accounts for its continued existence in 
comfortable numbers. It 1s migrant to 
its nesting-grounds farther north in 
spring, returning late in October or No- 
vember, when the immature birds, lack- 
ing the dark greenish-black head of the 
adult male, and with a lighter back, 
seem to predominate. There are two 
other mergansers, the red-breasted and 
the hooded, or swamp, shelldrake. The 
red-breasted merganser is hardly seen by 
us except as a migrant, en route north or 
south, but the hooded variety a really 
striking bird is the male duck, with his 
wonderful crest—is, or at least was, com- 
mon even into the summer on swampy 
streams and shallow ponds full of lily- 
pads and pickerel. 

Much more than by the mergansers, 
however, my boyhood memories of our 
lily-padded pond in the woods are filled 
by the hell-divers, as we called them 
the pied-billed grebes. They arrived 
about the rst of April, and in those 
days used to remain to breed, making 
their nests in the eel-grass and rushes, 
especially the cat-tails. We used to 
push our leaky old flat-bottomed boat in 
among the swampy shallows, looking for 
these nests, which often were hardly 
more than rafts of sticks floating on the 
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water, and lightly anchored to a cat-t 
stalk or two. But the chief sport was 
shoot at the birds from shore, with an o| 
muzzle-loading shot-gun, not so much t 
kill them, for I cannot recall ever havi: 
real proof that I even hit one, as to s 
them dive. It was popularly SUpPPpOse 
that between seeing the flash of the gu 
and the arrival of the shot, the hell 
diver could completely submerge, an: 
great was the quantity of explosives w 
used up in experiments. My present 
recollection is that when we saw thi 
little splashes indicating that the shot 
had hit the water, the bird was invari 
ably out of sight. If we had possessed 
modern, high-power rifles, perhaps the 
results might have been different, had 
our aim been equal to the occasion. At 
any rate, the pied-billed grebe—which, 
by the way, is a comparatively small 
bird, only twelve to fourteen inches long, 
or about half the length of an American 
merganser—is a marvelously expert 
diver, either going down with one tilt 
and kick when startled, or submerging 
slowly, like a submarine, by expelling ai 
from its lungs and air-sacs. It can, and 
does, rise for air merely by elevating its 
bill above water, beside some reed, or 
amid the lily-pads, so that the eye of a 
mere man cannot detect it. Here, no 
doubt, is the explanation of all the 
mysterious “kills” we made as boys, 
with the old shot-gun, and of the fact 
that even after the traditional three days 
we never found any bodies floating on 
the pond—only a fresh flotilla of birds 
swimming prettily about outside the rim 
of lily-pads. So many of our ponds and 
marshes have now been drained that the 
grebes, at least in the nesting season, 
seem to me far fewer than they used to 
be—which is, I fancy, a fact as well as a 
trick of memory. Probably they go 
farther north to breed. The grebe 
species is widely distributed and adapta- 
ble, being found all the way from Ar- 
gentina to Hudson Bay. 

Neither is it a delusion of memory, | 
think, that the wood-ducks are fewer in 
number than they used to be, like most 
other water-fowl. Gone are those won- 
derful days when the first arrivals at 
New Amsterdam found the swampy 


harbor shores a paradise of ducks and 
geese and superb whistling swans. The 
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wild celery still grows on the wide New- 
irk marshes, but clouds of coal smoke, 
not geese, ascend from its midst. The 
pretty wood-duck, one of the duck 
family which ts classified as “river’’ in 
listinction to the “sea” or “bay” 
lucks, was formerly a common summer 
esident of northeastern America, and 
as, in fact, often called the summer 
duck. But it has too many interesting 
characteristics—for its own good. In the 
frst place, it can be eaten, as it sub- 
sists largely on vegetable seeds and in- 
sects. In the second place, it not only 
nests on dry land, but, unlike all other 
ducks, in a tree, a hollow tree. Finally, 
especially in the autumn when the 
woods are full of acorns and other food, 
it Hies about often a long distance from 
water, quite like a grouse, and makes an 
even better shot. Doctor Eaton reports 
that in 1902, when the law prohibiting 
spring shooting was finally passed, the 
wood-duck had been practically exter- 
minated from western New York. Since 
that date it 1s, he says, “‘holding its 
own.” | am not convinced that it 1s 
even holding its own in my neighbor- 
hood, though three or four years ago a 
mother duck hatched her brood some- 
where close to the Housatonic River in 
the Berkshires, and came swimming 
along one day past the golf-links at 
Stockbridge, with six littlke brown ducks 
in a procession behind her, answering 
her tiller as if they had all been on one 
tow-rope. It was such a pretty sight 
that we stopped our game to watch. 
lhe wood-duck, however, not only re- 
quires hollow trees to nest in—and a 
tree large enough to hold a nest for a 
mother eighteen inches long—but it re- 
quires a quiet sheet of water, secluded 
and food-bearing. Settlements are de- 
structive both of large rotten trees and 
secluded waters. The wood-ducks are 
probably nesting farther north these 
days, and our chances to see them are 
confined largely to the migration peri- 
ods. But, on the other hand, they are 
easily domesticated, and any one with a 
bit of pond or swamp in old woods could 
do worse than rear a few. Whether they 
will go wild again I do not know. 
Massachusetts has had little or no suc- 
cess In trying to propagate mallards in 
rder to restock the streams and ponds, 


for the mallards refuse to hear the call 
of the wild. Not long ago, in a small 
stream behind my house I saw two mal- 
lards swimming along, and rushed, in 
great excitement, to tell the news. To 
my chagrin, | found they had come from 
a barn-yard a mile away, and would re- 
turn to it at night. They did. A hunte: 
would hardly have been more tempted 
to shoot one than he would have been 
to shoot a cow. 

The black duck (so called, no doubt, 
because it is distinctly 
still, | presume, the duck most often 
seen on inland waters or even such 
marshes as those of Long Island. It 
winters on Long Island, and it formerly 
bred, more or less, in New York and 
New England, but now seeks, like othe: 
birds who want to be let alone, the se 
clusion of more northern waters. It 1s 
a smart duck, hard to kill, and wary of 
blinds, and its dietary activities are ex 
tremely beneficent. I was always im- 
pressed by the stomach of a black duck 
Doctor Eaton killed near Canandaigua 
Lake, New York, out of a flock returning 
from a flooded corn-field. From this 
duck’s gullet and gizzard he took a few 
pebbles, snail shells, a little chaff, and 
23,704 weed seeds 


/ 


brown) 1S 


13,240 pigweed 
7,204 knot-grass, 576 dock, and 
2,624 ragweed. As ragweed is popularly 
supposed to be the worst of all dangers 
to hay-fever sufferers, the hay-fever con- 
vention should certainly sit beneath a 
stuffed black duck, even as the Great 
and General Court of Massachusetts 
meets beneath a golden codfish! It 1s 
not, | fancy, generally realized that 
ducks consume so many seeds—in fact, 
it isn’t generally realized, for that mat- 
ter, how large a part all beneficent birds 
play in holding the destructive exuber- 
ance of nature in check. The terriblk 
and disgusting slaughter of our wild 
ducks, especially by wealthy hunters in 
the South in winter, is a blot on our 
national good sense. I knew of three 
New York men, one of them the owner: 
of a houseboat, who went to the Caro 
linas two winters ago, and in a weel 
slaughtered three hundred ducks. ‘They 
were, too, all three estimable citizens 
and kind fathers, and could see no reason 
why they shouldn’t be proud of what 
they had done. For me, | can only hope 


seeds, 
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that they all breathe ragweed pollen and 


sniffe with hay fever to the end of their 


days! 

I never heard of anybody trying to eat 
a great blue heron, nor, in the parts of 
New England where | have lived or 
spent my summers, have I ever seen 
anybody so lost to beauty and kindliness 
as to shoot one. Yet doubtless many 
have been shot, and they, too, like so 
much else that is wild and dependent on 
wilderness conditions, are growing fewer. 
This great, long-legged, decorative bird, 
with its suggestion always of a Japanese 
print, used to nest in considerable num- 
bers several years ago in some scraggly- 
headed jack-pines which grew along the 
shore of a “salt pond’ on old South 
County, Rhode Island. There was noth- 


ing approaching the great heronries of 


the swamps by the central lakes of New 
York, but perhaps a dozen nests could 
be seen each year, ragged platforms of 
sticks in the trees (which, by the way, 
soon died). Here the herons raised their 
families, and their families raised a 
racket which you could hear a consid- 
erable w ay off, over the water. The 
pond was shallow, and full of aquatic 
life, so that the parents never had to 
range far for food. I suppose they took 
a great quantity of small crabs, which 
otherwise would have lived and grown to 
grace our own tables, but it was a small 
price to pay for the sight of the stately, 
Japanese-like birds settling into the tort- 
ured, Japanese-like trees, or standing on 
one foot in the shallows at twilight, 
waiting to spear a fish or crab with that 
long, powerful bill. The site of this 
little heronry is now occupied by a boat- 
house, from which a path leads up to a 
summer cottage on the bank. The 
herons are no more. The sound of the 
gramaphone floats out over the water 
now, instead of the squawking of the 
little herons, impatient for their dinner. 
Somehow, I preferred the herons, even 
to a “record” by Caruso. 

But they have by no means all disap- 
peared from our inland waters, especially 
in the autumn migration season, and on 
my last trip to the White Mountains | 
found them still breeding there, along 
the little Ham Branch. I have seen one 


caught, too, in midsummer, in the Berk- 
shires, by a small boy. 


The bird had an 
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injured leg so that it could not run fast 
enough to take the air, or so it seemed 

for its frantic beating of wings and it 

lopsided, limping run availed it nothing 
[he boy grabbed it in his arms, and held 
the neck with difficulty, to prevent being 
struck in the face by the angry bill, and 
after a prolonged struggle got the heron 
home to the hen-yard, w an he placed 
it for the night, behind a seven-foot wir 

The heron, however, recovered sufficient 
powers of locomotion to take the air that 
night. In the morning it was gone. A 
slight limp in blue herons seems to bi 
rather common, due to the fact, it is 
said, that one leg is frequently shorter 
than the other, from the habit of using 
but one to stand on. You frequently 
hear people pity a “‘poor, lame heron” 
that is probably quite unconscious of 
any need for pity. They used to pity the 
mother who limped out with her one 


long-legged offspring from the fringe of 


woods along the Ham Branch at twi- 
light, seeking, perhaps, some sort of food 
in the meadow, though it had all the 
appearance of an evening stroll. How- 
ever, when anybody attempted to walk 
down across the meadow and get near 
the couple, the “poor, lame thing’”’ dis- 
played an agility that was remarkable, 
and so did the offspring. Familiarity was 
permitted to breed no contempt for that 
old bird! She was quite willing to be a 
decorative touch to the lovely intervale 
landscape, from afar; but she had no 
intention of allowing what the motion 
pictures describe as a ‘‘close up. 

It has never occurred to me to think 
of the little green heron as decorative. 
Yet I suppose it is, especially when it is 
wading on some mud-bar in a swale that 
ie | in from the river, or sits on an old 
log in the swamp, from a little distance 
scarcely appearing green at all, but 
rather bluish, so far as there is any obvi- 
ous coloration to his dusky hue. The 
reason the little green heron doesn’t 
seem decorative to me goes back a long 
way, to my boyhood, to the popular 
names attached to this bird because of 
certain of its habits. It was then, and 


still is, a common summer inhabitant of 


our swampy ponds and river swales, as 


well as of larger lakes and clearer 
streams. It is a diurnal bird, and con- 
sequently much more often observed 
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than almost any of its fellows, frequently 
rising from the rushes or the bank ahead 


of a canoe, and loudly as it 
flies off not far above the water. In fact, 
one ft its popular names 1S | ly up the - 


reek, doubtless from this habit of keep 
ing to the Watel path as 10 moves away. 
It lives chiefly 


} 


sh, and such othe 


mn trogs, minnows, craw 
small fry as it can 
and 


slovenly 


extract trom the 
nest, a rough 


Water, builds Its 
an | atfan ot 


sticks, quite characteristic of its 


own 
lack of daintiness, low down in some wil- 


low Ol ther tree by the edgar ot the pond 
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I remember finding such a 
nest once when a small boy, and thinking 
with disgust that | had never seen any 
thing more ugly than the scrawny, pin 
feathered, long necks and tremendous 
open mouths ot the little herons. But 
not all baby birds can be chickens or 
young ruffed grouse, and as the wild life 
both of out and 
grown less and less as the vears have 
gone on, | have learned to appreciate 
more what is left, particularly those 
humble: like the little green 
heron, which have shown a sturdy ability 


or stream. 


woods streams has 


species, 
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ARE FEWER 


the ms¢ lve S, 


to look after 


pears 


and what ap- 


almost like a 


make the 


determination to 
Man 
and his works being the bad situation, of 
ourse—and go about thei 
usual 

\ larger and rather 
bird of the marshy waters 1s the bittern, 
folks call it, the stake- 
not because it drives stakes, but 
from a considerable 


best of a bad situation 
business as 


more interesting 
or, aS many 
drive 
because distance its 
love call seems to be a single note, beat 
ing a rather fanciful resemblance to the 
blow on a stake which is being driven 
into mud. The booming of the bittern 
is still not uncommon sound by out 
waters, from April well into June, yet it 
is surprising how 
with it 


few people 
or it would be surprising 1f one 
did not know that more men and women 
are insensitive to the various sounds of 
nature than are listening and discrimina 
tive. If you chance to be near a bittern 
when it booms, you will hear a loud, 
three-svllabled call, something as if a big 
b llfrog trying to say * pump-er- 
poom,” several times repeated Doctor 
Eaton gives the syllables as * pump-er- 


are familiar 


were 


IN NUMBERS 


THAN THEY USED TO BI 


lunk,” and some declare the bittern says 
*plum-pudd’n”’; but doubtless it is impos- 
sible to put the 
croaking boom into words 


curious, explosive, 
| ven odde r 
than the sound is the method of produc- 
tion, if you are fortunate enough to 
catch sight of the singer—not always an 
easy thing to do, for, though the bittern 
is a large bird, from two feet to over 
thirty inches long, it is a mottled and 
speckled brown, with a black streak on 
either side of the neck, and otherwise so 
protectively colored that it can stand 
still amid the reeds and grasses by a 
waterside, especially at twilight, and 
all but the sharpest eyes. It 
emits 1ts call by tilting its he ad upward 
and fairly regurgitating the sound, with 
spasmodic contractions of the throat, as 
Like the 
famous titwillow, one suspects it of in- 
digestion rather than love - sickness. 
When a bittern is startled into flight, it 
rises with 


escape 


if its love song were a pellet. 


a hoarse croak and begins to 
fly as if in great terror, with its long legs 
dangling comically. Not till it is some 
distance away does it get into the calm, 


measured wing-be at of its true locomo- 
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tion. We boys used to flush bitterns for 
the sheer joy of seeing their legs dangle, 
supposed, though | am not 
but that ve en] ved also the late F, splen 
did flight; ily, in my 
the picture of the 


as We Sure 


certal 


memory It 1 
receding bird which 
comes back to me, its wings rising and 
falling with rhythmic pulse against th 
all of pines which stood on the 
opposite bank of the Hundred Aer 
Meadows, Or against a quiet sunset sky 
of Martin’s pond 


sole mn W 


ovel the glass\ waters 

| knows the spotted 
sandpiper, which he probably 
tip-up, or teeter-tail. | can 
when this delightfully 
cent little bird Was consid red a 
bird,” and ruthlessly shot 
peopl still SO regard It, though it seems 


ry country boy 


calls a 
< remembet 
odd and beneht 
‘game 


Perhaps some 


incredible in light of what we now know 
usefulne 
insect-eating birds. 


concerning th s to man of the 
Even the quail can 
probably save far more food by protect- 
ing the farmer’s crop than his little body 
| he spotte d sand- 
piper 1s the commonest of his species 1n 
the northeastern United States, and as 
he nimbly bobs littl 


can supply on a table. 


along on th sand 
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margin of a stream or pond, tipping his 
tail restlessly up and down, he looks like 
a spry old beau on parade, dofhng his 
hat to every passing lady. In the mating 
season, in early May, most country boys, 
those 
seen the 


especially who live near water, 
have bird strut cockily in 
front of the female, puthng out his chest, 
or have beheld him soar abruptly several 
feet into the air, as if he had 
impulse to be a skylark, and emit the 
shrill, pretty pipe of his species. We boys 


al l mg way 


] 
mate 


a sudden 


used tO See them,sometimes 
corn-helds or the 
though it did not occur to us 


to our parents, that the \ 


from water, in_ the 
mowing, 
then, o1 
benehcently engaged on a search for in- 
The little sandpipers, almost as 
SOON as the V are 
and teeter their tails, like their parents, 
regular little replicas of the old folks. 

upon a time, like every other 
normal boy, | determined to collect 
birds’ eggs. [This juvenile instinct has, 
of course, been the of untold de- 
struction to bird life, and should never 
be permitted indulgence undet 
But, in my case, | 


were 
sects 
hatched, begin to run 


(once 


Cause 


except 
careful supervision. 
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met with an early, 
evere, and discour- 


iging setback | at- 
tempted to secure the 
eggs oft a belted king- 


hshet Perhaps | 
might have done so if 
| had made the at 
slightly earlier, 
but | infortunately 
ited till early in 
june, as | recall it 
any rate, till attel 
the eggs were hatched 
Just why I procrasti- 
ted I do not recall, 
less 1t was because 
| have always found 
procrastination easy 
But wait | did Phe 
nest Was discovered 
anothet boy and 
mvself in a bank of 
red Sugar 2@rave | SO 
far from a pond that 
We couldn't believe at 
frst the ‘kinghshers 
were making it, though 
WV several times saw 
them go in and out. THE GREAT BLI 


Not being endowed A JAPANES 


with the patience of 
naturalists, we did not 

t by to watch them work, and did not 
then know that it takes them two weeks 
excavate their tunnel, or that it 1s 
ften as much as eight feet from the 
Not knowing this 
fact, nor the date of incubation, I set 
heerfully to work one day with a spade, 
ttacking the sod above the bank, for 
the hole started hardly two feet below 
the top, and somebody had told m 


the tunnel alw: 


entrance to the nest 


vs ran up-hill from the 

th, no doubt for drainag« It did 
not occur to me that as I dug backward 
from the entrance, the soil falling down 
ito the exposed shaft, [ was constantly 
locking up the passage and effectively 
imprisoning the mother bird, if she 
chanced to be in there After about a 
foot or two I began to look for the nest, 
but no nest appeared. I toiled on till | 
must have exposed a trench hve teet 
long. By that time I decided I must 
sure ly be close to the end, SO | stooped 
down and carefully poked away the 





\ 
Ct YD 
\b 1 
4 
HERON SUGGI 
E PR ’ 
\ } 
oravel and fall n \ \ 
loam from the \ Ge N 


tunnel, and ran 
m little hand 
up it \ second 
later the gravel bank resounded to a 
wild vell of pain as | withdrew a torn 
and bleeding finger. Mother kingfisher 
Was undoubtedly on the job! By 


now 
I was angry, so seizing my spade, I dug 
recklessly, to expose het \ moment 


later and she flew up and out with an 
angry cry, and began to circle around 
overhead, while in a slight chamber, into 
which the tunnel enlarged at the end, 
amid a heaven-smelling mess of dis- 
gorged pellets composed of fish-bones, 
S¢ ale S, and the like, and half covered 
with earth dislodged by my spade, were 
three baby birds, ugly, blinded by the 
sudden light, half dead with the collapse 
of their roof. I forgot my injured finger 
and Was suddenly overcome by a tre- 
mendous pity, a wave of penitence. | 


| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
' 
| 
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waterways, and any close 
observation of a pair of 
kinghshers through the 
season impresses you with 
their sturdy, if sometimes 
CORTCECHCIOUS, indepen- 


dence. 

More than once, along 
the winding Housatonic, 
| have noticed that these 


birds apparently divide up 
the river into definite 
reaches, each pair of birds 
taking a reach, and there- 
after maintaining it strict- 
ly to themselves and driv- 
ing off, with a great show 
of anger and storming of 
wings and striking of heavy 
bill any other kingtsher 
which comes fishing on 
the ir poste d S¢ ction. 

I have reason to think, 
too, that they return in suc- 
summers to the 
same fishing-ground, for I 
have seen a fineold male for 
at least three summers fre- 


cessive 


quent the Same tree, even 
the same dead branch, 
overhanging a shallow 
backwater just above the 
spot where a trout brook 
enters the river. 

here is a special lure, 


rH KINGFISHER IS EXTREMELY sign nippnceties like that of nothing else, 

HE PERCHES HIGH OVER POND OR RIVER 
about the shallow margin 
of a pond, where the 
think I cried, for even as I watched, and shadowed woods come down to throw 
tried to scoop the fallen dirt away, one their reflections over the still, dark 
of the chicks lay over on its side, ap- water, reflections broken by lily-pads 


parently dead. I left them and the dis- 
tracted mother, and never had the cour- 
age to go back to see if they all died | 
felt too sure they did. It hrst 
and the last kingtsher’s evel 
attempted to excavate 

Yet the people who stock tneir streams 
with fingerling trout have no 
this big, handsome, energetic, 
times warrior-like bird. He is extremely 
decorative as he perches on a limb high 
over pond or river, watching for the 
gleam of fish to fall upon; but 
he is also extremely eficient in getting 
the fish when he sees it. Still, we could 
ill spare the sight of him from our inland 


was the 
nest | 


love for 
and some- 


below 


and rushes, where pickerel-weed grows, 
and water-lilies, and white arrow-head; 
or about the sandy margin of clean 
water lapping in, tiny wave on wave; 
x about a quiet river wandering be- 
banks of clematis and balsam 
dogwood and jewel-weed, and 
under groined green arches of drooping 
willows, bending as the lay of the land 
takes it into the mystery of the con- 
cealed landscape. 

No small part of such charm, surely, is 
in the bird and animal life, the snapper 
plopping from a log, the darting wraith 
of a pickerel in the weeds, the bittern’s 
boom, the spotted sandpipers tipping 2 


a 


tween 


apple ; 
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we can save, is worth all it has cost, and 
will cost, for increasingly as the days go 
on Man will need to turn from his own 
pe rple xities to the sol ice of the natural 


world, in all its fullness and all its mul- 











The 


W ondertul 


Night 


BY RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 


PsN mR. BETTERLEE gath 


f} ered together the pa 


| pers on the bi Oa d 
i/ M 4%) mahogany desk and, 
f- s, with careful precision, 


Bl =’ weighted them with a 

SKY small bronze copy of 
the Lion of Lucerne. It was not that 
there was any likelihood of the letters 
being disarranged, for through the four 
sreat windows not the faintest breeze 
entered and Mr. Betterlee’s servants 
were not of the careless sort. Careless 
ness and Mr. Betterlee were incapable 
of abiding together under one roof. He 
merely weighted the documents because 
he always did weight them. Being ex 
tremely methodical and, like all men of 
his vears—he was fifty-odd who have 
succeeded in amassing a large fortune, 
a slave to habit, he could no more have 
left them unweighted than he could have 
spread the meager tails of his dinner- 
jacket and floated aloft to the big white 
bed in the room above which had been 
inviting him for two hours. 

He pushed the small tray holding an 
empty coffee-cup to a position twelve 
inches from the cornel of the desk near- 
est to the hall door and elanced at the 
clock. Its hands were clasped, and, if 
corroboration was needed, the village 
clock sent twelve peals across the mid- 
night world. Mr. Betterlee, from force 
of habit, opening his mouth to yawn, 
found to his surprise that no yawn was 
forthcoming, and frowned accusingly at 
the empty coffee-cup. Then, being a 
just man, he mentally exonerated the 
coffee-cup and laid the blame on him 
self. He was not in the habit of drinking 
coffee at night and it was only the fact 
that the New York office had sent him 
the papers in a matter which required 
immediate consideration that had 
caused a departure from the straight and 
narrow path of custom. 

He felt abnormally, reprehensibly 
wide awake. In town Mr. Betterlee was 
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frequently required to keep late hours; 
Mrs. Betterlec saw to that; but in the 
summel! he Was his own mastel and bed 
time for the entire establishment, from 
Mr. Bette rlee himself down to the scul 


lery-maid, was ten o'clock. He had, 
however, no excuse for further absence 
from. bed. And yet bed had neve 


seemed less attractive ! 


He turne d out the green-shade d lamp 
on the desk, ind through the four great 
embrasures swe pt a Hood of mellow 
moonlight that played strange pranks 
with the hues of the Persian carpet. He 
crossed to the nearer of the big windows. 
Be yond the terrace stret¢ hed the broad 
lawn, almost as light as day. The blue 
gravel drive, sweeping through clustered 
shrubs, looked like a silver stream. Mr. 
Bette rlee marveled. 

**A wonderful night!” he murmured. 

He passed through the window and, 
softly, lest his criminal absence from his 
couch be discove red, he ste pped to the 
balustrade. How silent the world was! 
Not a leaf moved, not a bird stirred in 
its nest. Below him the scarlet sage had 
changed its hue to a queer, indescribable 
shade that was neither red nor purple, 


but some strange unearthly blending of 


the two. Phe stillne SS Was like that of a 
hot noontide, but there seemed no som- 
nolence in it. Mr. Betterlee had the 
feeling that the world was wide awake; 
motionless, watchful, holding its breath. 
Kor many minutes he stood there. The 
moonlight gleamed on his face, silve red 
the grizzled hair at his temples, softened 
the sharp, straight nose, and warmed the 
steely blueness of his eyes. Perhaps the 
moon exerted a subtler influence, too. 
Strange virtues have been claimed for 
it. \ few minutes late ry keeping to the 
shadows of the shrubbery, Mr. Betterlee 
descended the drive unhurriedly. Once 
he cast a cautious glance toward the 
windows of the house, but not a curtain 
stirred. Past the gateway, he smiled and 
threw back his shoulders. The well-kept 


—-—— oe ee 
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village road was a tunnel of alternate 
shadow and moonlight, a sile nt, my sterl 
ous cloister-path, deserted save for the 
solitary, severely erect figure. 
in the shadow of a maple, | 


Pausing 
1e€ found and 
lighted a cigar with a sort of desperate 


determination. Cigars after midnigh 
were forbidden, unthought of these 
many years. Perhaps for that very 
reason this excellent cigar tasted like 


none other of its kind, seemed to gather 
some marvelous quality of fragrance and 
delectability from the magic of the night 
He exh: iled a cloud of smoke with a lin- 
gering sigh of rapture and then, turning 
his back on gateway and precedent, 
went adventurously forth. 

The still air held a faint, illusive fra- 
grance; a fragrance that sent the man’s 
memory groping back over the busy 
years until it halted at a day some thirty 
years ago. His honeymoon had been 
less than a week old then, and they had 
stepped from the steamer at a 
little Indian village beyond Quebec and 
bought sweet-grass baskets. Ah, that 
was it! The fragrance of the August 
night was like that of sweet-grass. Mr. 
Betterlee was pleased at having made 
the discovery; ple ased, too, that his 
memory had proved equal to the task, 
since it reassured him as to the possible 
approach of senility. And the recollec- 
tion of that day at Lorette if it was 
Lore tte and of the othe r days of that 
far- distant honeymoon left him in 
a softened mood as he wandered on 
through ebony shadows and pools of 
pale gold. 

Then the road turned slightly and the 
trees stopped, and the moonlight was 
obstructed only by the gate that led to 
Mr. Betterlee’s farm buildings and by 
the ornamental fence that bordered the 
highway. Or, stay! Was there not a 
form, perhaps two forms, on the nearer 
of the stone benches that flanked 
the gate? Confused by the sudden 
transition from shadow to light, he 
blinked and stared. Then a voice came 
to him, respectfully defant: 

“Good evening, sir.’ 

Mr. Bette rlee paused in surprise. 

“M ayes! id he ejaculated. “Er 
Hannah!’ 
Mayes cleared his throa* 


With Mr. 


ashe re 


two 


nervously. 
Betterlee’s unexpected ap- 
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pearance the form that had seemed one 
yecame a doubtful two. Mr. Betterlee 
suddenly realized the need of explaining 
his presence. He, TOO, cleared his throat. 
Only the maid retained composure. Mr. 
Betterlee spoke first. 

““[—er—was not sleepy; 
the coffee 

“| feared it, agreed the butler. 

*“And so, since it was such a wonderful 
night, [—er—I thought I'd t: ike a stroll. 
| didn’t expect to find —er 

It was not intended as a reprimand, 
but Mayes accepted it as such. 

ay think, you might as well 
know,’ " he announced, stifly, doggedly. 
“We—we’re married, sir!” 

Married!’ Mr. Betterlee was mildly 
surprised. Mayes continued a trifle 
bitterly: 

“Yes, sir, we've 
*most a year. 
rules, sir, 


dc subtless 


+ 99 
SIT, 


sir, 


been married for 
I know it’s against the 
but we were—extremely fond 
of each other, sir, and there was another 
chap annoying her with his attentions, 


and so—so we done it. I’m sorry, sir, 
but—” 

“Sorry?” asked Mr. Betterlee, slightly 
shocked. 


‘Sorry, I mean, to disobey your rules; 
not sorry otherwise, sir. And we'll be 
to leave your service, sir; both 
of us will. You and the Mad ame have 
been extraordinary kind, sir 

‘**Leave my service?’ echoed Mr. 
terlee. ‘But why do you—er 
plate that, Mayes?” 

“Why, you said as how you wouldn’t 
have any married persons in your em- 
ploy, sir. I knew you’d find it out 
sooner or later, and I took the risk; both 
of us did, sir. Rules are rules, and I don’t 
complain, Mr. Betterlee. I—I only 
regret—we both of us regrets—having 
deceived you, sir. 

“Hm.” Mr. Betterlee understood. As 
Mayes said, rules were rules, and— 
But he would be very, very sorry to lose 
Mayes. Mayes understood him so well. 
\nd and it was a wonderful night! 

“It’s a bit hard, sir, when you care for 
a person not being able to—to—” 
Mayes’s voice trailed out into silence. 

“*Hm,” said Mr. Betterlee again. He 
realized that he should be stern. Such 


SOrTy 


Bet- 


contem- 


a flagrant disobedience of his orders 
merited the harshest reprimand, fol- 
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lowed by instant dismissal. Only, some- 
how, to-night 

‘If you wouldn’t mind letting us have 
, month’s notice, sir, to do a bit of 
looking about,” sugge sted Maves mort 
humbly 

“Er—vyes, yes,” responded Mr. Bet- 
terlee, hastily. "7 the tact 1S, 
Maves—”” He halted lamely. Then, 
“You were—are—very fond of Han- 
nah?” 

‘Begging pardon, sir, it ain’t Hannah; 
Therese.” 

‘Therese! God bless my _ soul!” 
ejaculated Mr. Betterlee. He peered 
across incredulously. — It is Therese; 
| herese the prim, the the Mr. Bet- 
terlee had almost said, “‘the ugly’! 
But just now, with the moonlight on het 
face, ‘ugly’? was not deserved. He felt 
*T hardly know what to 
ay,’ he muttered. “I suppose, though, 
if you loved each other—hm—” 

** Worship’s the word, sir, said 
Mayes, fondly, proudly. ‘Ain't it, 


l’esef 


very he Iple SS. 


[here was no response from the maid, 
but the two figures melted again into 
one. Mr. Betterlee coughed, tried to 
scowl, failed, and looked longingly at the 
road. Therewasasilence. Then: ‘‘ Love’s 
something you can’t lay under no rule, 
Mr. Betterlee,” said the butler. “If it 
comes to a person, it comes, sir, and 
there ain’t no help for it. Anyway, 
what’s done is done, and we ain’t com- 
plaining. Only thing 1s, sir, if we could 
have a month to look about \t this 
time of veat places aren't so easy to 
find, and in the matter of references, | 
pre sume you wouldn’t care to give "em, 
sir.” 

‘I wish you wouldn’t go so fast,” re 
monstrated Mr. Betterlee a trifle queru 
lously *“As you say, Mayes, what’s 
done 1S done, and el I'd be sorry to 
lose you. And Mrs. Bette rlee would be 


sorry to lose Cherese. | | shall ove! 
look it this time, Mayes, but don’t let 
it That is—Hm! A—a wonderful 


night, Maves!’’ 

‘Y-ves, sir, a wonderful night!” mur- 
mured Mayes. 

Mr. Betterlee went on, hurriedly, 
much relieved. \W here the trees closed 
in again he paused in the shadow and 
looked back. The form on the bench was 


smaller than before. Mr. Betterlee 
sighed. He remembered—but that was 
long since. Now he Was well, never 
mind; he was an oldish man; and love 
was for the young. To be young on a 
night like this, and in love, must be very 
wonderful! His cigar had gone out and 
he paused to light it again. As he did so 
the sound of faint music came to him, 
jaunty, merry, elin music. He peered 
ahead through the alternate shadow and 
moonlight and presently his eyes de- 
scried a small fgure. A moment later 
the hgure resolved itself into a boy, 
barefooted, scantily attired, who played 
softly on a mouth-organ cupped in his 
small hands. ‘The music ceased and the 
player turned. 

* Hello,” he greeted, friendly and un 
abashed. 

“Good evening,” responded Mr. Bet- 
terlee . with a smile : He Was surprised to 
find that he was not in the least embar- 
rassed. Children Mr. Betterlee had 
none of his own—always embarrassed 
him. ‘They said such astonishingly dis- 
concerting things, were animated by 
such uncomprehendable motives! 

“Huh,” said the boy, with a chuckle, 
‘T guess it’s good mornin’ now! Where 
you goin?” 

“Nowhere in particular. I’m just 
taking a walk. Where are you going?” 

Phe boy glanced at him sidewise, 
hesitated, and then answered, ‘‘Swim- 
min’.”’ 

Swimming!’ said Mr. Betterlee. 
‘At this time of night?’ 

“Sure!” The boy put his mouth-organ 
back to his lips and played a few notes 
softly. ‘ Didn’t you ever go swimmin’ in 
moonlight ?” 

Mr. Be tte rlee thought hard and owne d 
that he never had. 

“It’s great,” said the lad. ‘Things 
things look different in moonlight. 
Everything. ‘Trees, leaves, water. It’s 
fun. I doit often. Folks don’t know, of 
course. They wouldn’t let me if they 
knew. I climb out on the shed roof and 
drop off.”’ 

“T see. And where do you swim?” 

“Over there.” He waved a hand. 
“In the creek. There’s a Hne swimmin’- 
hole. I went in last night, too.” 

“Did you?” asked Mr. Betterlee. 


The boy went on silently, his bare feet 


— so 
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making no sound on the road. He wore 
only a pair of short trousers and a shirt. 
He had a merry, round face on which the 
big freckles stood out in the moonlight 
like dots of red copper. 

“Let me hear you play,” 
Mr. Betterlee, 
to the boy’s. 

“Oh, I can’t play much,” was the re- 
ply. But he put the instrument to his 
mouth again and, swaying from side to 
side, his brown eyes fixed on his com- 
panion, he played. What the tune was 
his audience didn’t know, 
cheery little tune that set the 
Mr. Betterlee’s loosely clasped hands 
dancing behind his back. Then the boy 
changed to *‘Suwanee River.” Mr. Bet- 
terlee knew that air and he hummed it 
under his breath. Then: 

“Do you know ‘Robin 
asked, almost apologetically. 

**How’s she gor” demanded the boy. 

Mr. Betterlee thought a moment, 
then, pursing his lips, essayed the first 
bar. The effort was not very successful, 
but it served. The boy took up the tune 
and carried it, with some few variations 


sugge sted 
accommodating his steps 


but it was a 


\dair’?”’ he 


to the end. Then he played it again, 
more correctly this time; and Mr. Bet- 
terlee half closed his eyes and re called 


other moonlight nights, nights he 
not recalled for many 
sighed twice 
but rather wistfully, and awoke to the 
fact that the tune had ceased and that 
the boy had stopped in the road. 
**Here’s where I cut 


had 
And he 


not unhappily, 


years. 
once Or 


across,” he said. 


“Cut across?” 

“Sure; across the field to the creek. 
Want to come?” 

“Ves,” said Mr. Betterlee without 
hesitation. 

“Good for you! You’re a sport! Do 
you live around here?” 

““Er—vyes, not far off. Only in the 


summer, however.” 

“Thought I hadn’t seen you before. 
Just the same, things—and folks—look 
different in moonlight, and I might have, 
too.” The boy lifted his face to the big, 


round moon. **Gee! "he mutte red, “it's 
a hunky old night, ain’t it?’ 

“Tt’s a wonderful night,’”’ was the 
reply. 


The pool lay in a bend of the creek, 
shadowed in places by alders and the 


fingers of 
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dripping branches of a willow. The moor 
lay there awaiting them, afloat on th: 
unruffled surface. The boy dropped hi 
garments on the bank, 
instant like a warmly 
then disappeared. Widening circles rip- 
pled mirrored face of the 
moon and a sleek brown head appeared 
under the farther bank. 

“Gee!” said the boy. 

He swam along under the bending 
branches, his white body strangely im- 
material in the lucid depths, the drops 
trickling from arm and shoulder like pale 
jewels. He swam with scarcely a sound 
to disturb the tranquil, brooding silence 
of the place. Mr. Betterlee, watching 
from the bank, recalled forgotten lore of 
water-sprites and nereids. The boy 
circled at the end of the pool and came 
back, straight into the reflected orb, and 
for the moment a confusion of senses 
made it seem to the watcher that the 
slim, gleaming body was suspended in 
air, afloat in moonlit heavens. Then the 
illusion was dispelled, for the swimmer 
bobbed a dripping head from the ripples, 
and laughed softly in the stillness. 

“Say, why don’ t you come in, Mister? 
Honest, the water’s great!” 

Beneath Mr. Betterlee’s immaculate 
shirt-front a pagan impulse stirred. The 
mirrored moon enticed him. The ripples 
beckoned. Even the silence became as a 
voice that urged. He stared in fascina- 
tion for a moment, glanced speculat- 
ingly into the shadows. There was 
an impish chuckle from the pool. It 
was echoed from the bank. Mr. Bet- 
terlee grasped the lapels of his dinner- 
jacket. ... 


poised for an 
hued statue and 


across the 


‘It’s great! r 


The village clock struck two as Mr. 
Betterlee turned into the avenue. He 
was humming under his breath a tune 
which faintly suggested “* Robin Adair.” 
His shirt-bosom gaped rakishly. He 
approached the house intrepidly, almost 
with a swagger, for all the world as 
though there were no such things as 
Rules! 

\s he 
hgeure 
white 


ascende d the 


terrace steps a 
wrapped in pale 


poppies on a 


ground detached itself from the 
balustrade and came slowly toward him. 
“My dear!” 
“You up! 


murmured Mr. Betterlee. 


? 
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‘Yes. | was wakeful, and I saw you “By the way, my dear, I learned to- 


ere not in bed—” night, quite by accident, that—er 
‘T went for a walk,” said Mr. Bette Maves and—Therese—” 
ee, hurriedly ‘*Maves brought me ‘Are married,” said Mrs. Betterlee, 
fee t » the library. Lought not tohave  tranquilly. “Yes, I’ve known it some 
iken It. time.” 
‘No; it always keeps you awake,” ‘Known it! But you never mentioned 
greed Mrs. Betterlee. it!” Mr. Betterlee’s voice strove for 


[hey paused at the broad stone railing | severity but attained only a mild queru- 
nd looked down over the moonlit lawn — lousness. 


silence The man was visioning a ‘*N-no, you see’’—she pressed his fin- 
nall boy with wet hair ascending to a gers apologetically——*‘ you were so strict 
hed roof by way of a rain-barrel. The and I didn’t want to lose Therese.” 
man **Hm,” said Mr. Betterlee; and again, 
‘l wonder if you remember, dear,’ ‘‘Hm.” 


said, dreamily, “it was just such a She turned to the open window and he 


eht as this when we were married. I followed. On the threshold she paused 
member the moon from the car win- for a last look. Mr. Betterlee’s arm 
i" And before that, when we were went about her with a sort of awkward 

ing to the station. You spoke of it, determination and, with a faint sigh, she 
d quoted some lines—I wish I could swayed to him. The moonlight bathed 


ll them her hair in soft glory and smoothed the 
‘So it was,” he said, softly. “Just lines from her face. Thirty years, re- 
chan night as this. Yes, yes, | remem- flected Mr. Betterlee in some surprise, 

very well, my dear.” Helaidahand had made but little difference; she was 

ver one of hers that rested on the rail- still an extremely pretty woman! He 
9 wondered why that fact had escaped him 
‘Why. how cool your hand is!’ she of late. Life, however, had been very 
] 


exclaimed. Then: ‘‘It is very beautiful busy; he had had so many things on his 

tit? We ought to be happy in- mind. 

ch a place. See how the moonlight He bent slowly and kissed her. Her 

ilvers the leaves of the birches down arms went about him and she murmured, 
ere.” shyly, inarticulately against the damp, 
‘Happy? We are happy, my dear creased bosom of his shirt. After a mo- 


\ren’t we?’ His hand closed about hers. ment she drew away a little, still holding 
“Y-ves.” But * thought he heard 


he merest ghost of a sigh, and was 


re, ISI 


his hand at her waist, and gazed happily 
over the moon-swept world. 


faintly troubled. Her hand was nestled “Tt is such a wonderful night!’ she 
n his now and he pressed it reassuringly. _ whispered. 

“Of course we are!’ he asserted, ‘*A wonderful night indeed!’ echoed 
stoutly. After a moment, hesitatingly, Mr. Betterlee. 


One | Have Yet to Meet 
BY DON C. SEITZ 


NE I have vet to meet 

Is he with strength to greet 
Ending of favors done, 
Ending of victories won! 
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establish 
ren n which in France, 
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‘ to that New 


on retely 


¢ began to 
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England 
that Saturda 


We » MOT Hawthorne S. 
\\ hittie rs: once 


Ss, more 


lot nough in these or other instances of 

nown tl rt. If there inything reason- 

ved be our disappointment it 1s that 

th t ( » have been no incentive in 

ho n tl k the Saturday Club group, 

not but this t 1 re nable. The men 

hing f it were not working to inspire; so fat 
ly to their best to get out the truth the 

dinnk felt in then the best form they could. 

I Dh In th ecognit f later performances 

e human th heit n they were most generous, 

id talking most eager, but here their affair with 
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he fut ire ended. No doubt they each 
elieved so devotedly in what they wer 
themselves doing that they might not 
lieve anything of equal worth could 
low, simply because it was not of like 
th. No man is of his future, none 
f his difference; to suppose or expect 
therwise 1s preposterous, and the fact 
ives the ages from sterility 
The pleasantest thing in and about 
this interesting book is the vision of 
those faces of the men who made and 
were the Saturday Club, 
to blame if they caused none like them 
t follow them. Lhe youngest at 
witness was, when allowed among them 
generation the junior of the next 
voungest of them, and his memory has 
h aa a happy time in recalling them from 
the abse nce which thei porti aits do SO 
ch to repait He does not recall them 
from his sight of them at the Club 
ble in his rare and rarer frequentation 
but starlike from the head of it 
‘ sparely looks” the blessing of Emer- 
on’s face which gave him such tacit 
lcome as he got when he found himself 
much aloof in the surrounding great- 


and were not 


1] 


\\ ¢ 


ness. The aloofness was right enough, 
but something different would have been 
welcomer he realized when trembling at 
the left hand of the incomparable Con- 
cordian who, for what forgotten reason, 
spoke with not so much scorn as surprise 

Valt Whitman’s using the praise of 
1 private letter for advertising purposes. 

\ later day of a later year the young- 
est membe rr, still the youngest, remem- 
bers Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes in 
Emerson’s place, sweetly talking the 
psychology which bordered on super- 
naturalism and inviting all near him to 
share his ple asure in it. He was chic f of 
the Bostonians whom the young member 
then knew, and was not very distin- 
guishable from the divine Cantabrigians 
whom the young member knew best and 
loved most, and especially one whom 
memory evokes as often critical of the 
rest. This is that first great Henry 
James, father of our finest fictionist of 
the name, and of our prime psycholo- 
gist, William James; he remained dis- 
tinct there as elsewhere from all that be- 
loved other Cambridge in his life of 
absolute religious inquiry; but that 
young witness saw him with the eyes of 
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gratitude his sponsor, and with the 
sympathy of a like spiritual faith. 

Among the other Cantabrigians 
looked the face of Charles Eliot Norton, 
never tar in life from the face of Lowell 
whom the young witness is not sure of 
rom his own rare chances at the Club, 
but from the constant habit of him in 
Cambridge. Neither does the benign 
and beautiful presence, altogether the 
nnest and nob lest he ever kne Ws € all it- 
self up among his sparse memories of the 
Club; it is known that Longfellow was 
not a frequenter of it after the tragical 
grief which for a while turned all the 
world to sorrow for him. But his face 
looks, if not there, then from unnum- 
bered meetings in his house at Cam- 
bridge, and in those kind Cambridge 
streets. Something benevolently leonine 
looked from him in life; and something 
archly Jovian subtly smiled from the 
face of the publisher, James T. Fields. 
He was not really of those gods, but one 
of the friendliest of men, and the most 
incomparable of publishers. It was to 
him that the scattered papers of De 
Quincey owed their collection in a first 
edition, and to his acute, his almost 
inspired, editorial instinct that essays 
which the author doubted his were in- 
cluded. He knew both how to manage his 
illustrious Boston authors and how to let 
them manage him; he dealt reverently 
with them but thought whimsically in 
sometimes speaking of them to other 
mere mortals, as the saints, or the old 
saints. He knew a world larger than 
Boston, and he toved books beyond any 
publisher who ever loved their mer- 
chantableness. The picture in the Satur- 
day Club book is an excellent likeness, 
full of the sly twinkle of his spnit and of 
the kindness which to the youngest 
member was never failing. 

The picture of Agassiz is almost as 
good a likeness, and is similarly asso- 
ciated with acquaintance outside of the 
Club rather than in it. But recollection 
of him there remains, and one would like 
to believe that one was personally know- 
ing of his once bringing a French guest 
with him to the dismay of all the culti- 
vated men expected to welcome him in 
the only language he seemed to know. 
Of course they knew French, too, but 
they were disabled for it by their long 
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exile in that world of English where most 
of their lives were almost wholly passed. 
Unless memory is feigning here, it was 
one of their excusals for shying from 
the stranger that Doctor Holmes, who 
knew his Paris so well, accounted for his 
reluctance from him by saying that con- 
versation with the alien was talking with 
the hair-strokes left out; he valued his 
hai stroke S, and he liked to have them 
seen and valued. 

For the rest, the youngest member 
verihes the likenesses of the members in 
the book by his custom of them outside 
ot the Club | onegte llow’s, SO ende ared 
by the beauty of his white age, 1S 
estranged in the book by a presentment 
ot his middle life It is also a pity that 
all early pictures of Dana insufficiently 
portray him; but no picture could suth- 
ciently show the unfailing humanity 
which, after 7 Years B Ma 
rescued him from the pride of his patri- 
cian origin and dedicated him beyond 
all other Boston lawvers to the service 
of the sailor and the slave. 

The likeness of Edwin P. Whipple is 
consolingly satisfactory among others 
unsatisfactory. It 1s very worth while to 
have it so like, for it does the best for one 
who remains out greatest reviewer. It 
is just praise of him to say that he was 
above all our others a good plain critic; 
for the critic who 1s not plain is not good; 
and Whipple was not only a good plain 
critic, but, in the wide measure of his 
reviewing, a kind one. He had a lovable 
Yankee fact which here looks out of 
the page not visibly discontented with 
being now mainly, almost entirely, for- 
gotten. 

Emerson’s picture lacks the final 
sweetness which looks almost always 
from his portraits and does not suggest 


all the hospitable satisfaction he must 
have in the Club which he helped so 





much to create with a pleasure in tl 

prospect of it not conceivable from t] 

popular notion of him. Motley’s is fi 

and true with its manly beauty, a1 

Lowell’s is like, but with the poet pu 

ting on a worldlier aspect which th 
humorist does not quite keep him fron 

and wanting both the charm of hi 
youth and the pathetic distinction of hi 
age; Whittier’s has the odd Quak« 

herceness which one saw in his black 
eyes; Hawthorne’s is younger than the 
youngest member recalls him, though 
there is the making of the maturer like- 
ness in it which he knows so indelibly 
from an afternoon with him at Concord. 
Norton’s is good, but no pictured face of 
him Was SO eracious as he. 

There are other pictures in the book 
which are better resemblances of mem- 
bers of it surviving the Club less memo- 
rably, and others of arbitrary celebrity, 
whose greatness did not appeal to the 
youngest member’s narrow-minded in- 
terest, whether he met them rarely in 
the Club, or often outside of it. But, 
whether of his cult or not, they remain 
a hierarchy, angelic or not, as you 
choose, but of such distinction as to 
seem quite matchless, at least to his 
spare knowledge, possibly too poor in 
the means of comparison, if that were 
challenged of him. 

We may be on the verge of far vaster 
things; we cannot say that the New 
Bohemianism of Greenwich Village may 
not have in store such splendor of 
achievement as shall dim and diminish 
those glories of the past. Yet we vent- 
ured to believe that the Saturday Club 
represented the best of the New England 
nation which was the fine grain from the 
sifting of three kingdoms, and that there 
can be nothing better than its like 1n the 
larger nation in which it is merged but 
can neve! be lost. 
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The Creat Roundtop Vegetable Drive 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINI 





HIS happened last summer, during the acquired a permanent distaste for a hoe and 

late war. I didn’t suppose there ever related implements. 
suld come a time when one could Moreover, our back yard at Roundtop was 
speak of it as the “‘a irs” but, lo! itis peculiar. It was a particularly open space 
here ! 1} it war Was ge ared to run forever, at the south end of the house, which was a 
some thought Chat was the general opinion dazzling white as to color, On a mid-July 
at least, in Roundtop day we had no real need of a gas-range. Mar- 
But | am not getting started well. Vhe garet declared that a steak set out on the 
thing on my mind 1s gardens—war gardens back stoop would have to be watched to keep 
war gardens in Roundtop. Everybody was from getting overdone. When | contem- 
going to have one Every family in town, _ plated that bit of soil, even on a mellow af- 


rly in the spring, commenced laying out — ternoon in April, and reflected what it would 
the whole of their back yards, turning the sod — be on, say, Independence Day when a patriot 
nder, and their flower-be ds Some laid ot ut would n iturally be engage d there, | had 
their front yards as well, and a good many return of what, on those old Saturday after- 
of them put up signs which said that vegeta- _noons, I used to describe to my mother as a 
bles would win the war, and 
that every row of corn was 
a front-line trench, and that 
every tomato Was a bomb 
for liberty, and a lot more 

ich stirring sentiments. 

| have said every family 
in town, but there was one 
exception it was in our 
neighborhood. We caught 
the notion, too, at frst 
Margaret rather alarming- 
ly; | not so hard. I had 
vardened a good deal, asa 
boy. I had often done it on 


Jy 
» Saturday when I| knew F 
that a baseball game Was 
going on down back of the 
Campbellite church, and 


that some one-g: illused, un- 
attached boy was taking my 
place as short-stop. lhe 
weather at such times was 
1ot—entirely too hot for 
hoeing weeds and hilling up 
corn—and as | bent over 
the rows, with the sweat 
getting into my eyes and 
trickling down my _ nose, 
and thought of those other 
fellows tearing around to 
make third base and sliding 
in on the home plate, I had “THE SUN SEEMS TO AFFECT MY CIRCULATION OR 
Vout. CXXXVIII.—No. 828.—108 





SOMETHING’ 
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‘kind of dizzy spe hg which sometimes got | robably attend to the hoeing herself, alons 


me excused for the rest of the day Corn vith her housekeeping, her Red Cross work, 
would thrive in the herce clow of that littl her \ Vrian fund, and a tew other thing: 
sun-smitten square, no doubt—also other | had to argue pretty strenuously that ther 
things—but something told me that one of was going to be more stuff in our neighbor: 
my temperament \ ould Wilt inder It | Wal £ irdens, anyway, than the \ could possib 
wilting already | went around to the shady use, and that it would be wrong to take her 
tront toop to con ider time from those more important dutie 
Lom M« Naughte ncame al ney Mi Naugh- P ray | ougnt to idd thatina former da 
ten was very strong for war garden He we had kept a domestic assistant, but had 
had not only a back vard, but a vacant lot parted with her one morning when she had 
which he was getting into shape to put into — been offered as much per week to conduct a ’ 
potatoes. He stopped, of course. trolley-car as we had been able to pay her 
“Well,” he said, “I suppose you are going — per month to administer our quiet household 
to be digging up that little old farm of yours Since then Margaret had added certain hom: \ 
pretty soon, now. I was looking at it yes- activities to her war work—not with entire 
terday. Great place for beans and corn and © success, | may say, though I did not often 


things that want lots of sun. Better than mention this, being patriotic, and Margaret 


anything Ll’ ve vot. [ tell you we re ul against somew hat forceful She expressed doubts, 7 
it. We old boy s will have t » hoe to hustle the now, mn het customary positive wav. as to 
Hun, eh? You'll be on the job, of course i the promised vegetable SUP] lv, but for once 
I sighed, and allowed my hand to steal un- = she was mistaken. Oh, entirely so—as vou 
con ciously in the direction of my he art. SI all see! 
‘Il hope so,” I said, feebly *“T’ve been You will remember that last summer was 
planning for it, but I’ve not been as well as | what the farmers call a “growing” season 
| would like thi spring, and | may not be at least, for most things War gardens 
able to undertake it. The sun seems to affect flourished. Men like Tom McNaughten, who f 


my circulation or something. Justnowlwas had never known the joys of gardening in 
out there and, pleasant as the day is, | had © early life and could hardly tell green beans 
a sensation that made me want to sit here in from turnips until they were on the table, 


the shade. I had something of the sort asa = pretty soon went swelling around with 
child. It’s too bad—it will be such a disap- bunches of radishes and heads of lettuce, 
pointment—especially to Margaret, who has _ talking about Hale’s Early and Boston Curly 
be en counting on saving a good deal In green and a lot of other varieties, In a way that 
stuff to help out with her Assyrian fund.” would make you think they were canvassing 
MeNaughten was sympathetic—he is the for a seed-house. You never saw such a 
best soul in the world. He said that, after vain, set-up lot [hey worked on those 
all, my ground was really too small to make gardens nights and holidays and Sundays 
any material difference, and that if I was and really pretended to enjoy it. Their cars 
affected by the sun in that way it was not stood in the gyarage Lhe golf-course was 
worth while to take a dangerous risk for a few deserted. They hailed the new dayvlight- 
vegetables. He would send me some of his. saving idea as a boon. 
I felt traceably guilty until Carruthers and hen they began to bring us things. They 


Blake and W alker and some seven ofr eight wanted to show off, ( f course, but the V were 
others had come along ind talked Wal garden eood souls, too, and trusting Word had 
to me, and I had told the same story to each gone around that I was not what vou would 
of them. I believed it myself, by that time, — call well; that I had dizzy spells 


was almost 
and most of the guilt had worn off. It seemed = an invalid, also 


creatly depressed because 
to me that I really did feel a little dizzy at =my doctor would not permit me to make a 


moments, and that my heart was not behav- war garden. Some said I was going into a 
ing as well as it shouid We had good ne igh- de cline. 
bors —the best ever—and they all, to a man, We got the earliest and choicest things. 
sympathized and promised to send vegeta- ©McNaughten and Carruthers and Bliss and 
bles. I could see that it was going to give Blake and a lot more brought us dripping, 
them a real pleasure to bring us things from dewvy radishes and tender young lettuce be- 
their gardens, and I was willing to gratify fore they had enough for themselves, and 
them in that simple way. always the best selections. We begge d them 
It was not so easy to convince Margaret. not to rob themselves in that way. which 
When I referred to my condition she said she only seemed to stimulate them to further 
hadn’t noticed anything different about me — extravagance. 
lately, except that my appetite was rather You never saw anything like it. It be- 


better than usual, but that of course if the camea regular competition. In the morning 
sun was going to prostrate me she could before we were up those war gardeners 
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e, and on our opening the front 
ild find a heap of bunches and 


ndl ith their cards attached Lhey gen- 
id something written on them 
thing spirited and patriotic On a 


f onions, for instance, “How will 

t e British Beauties do to keep the Hun 
ling?’ Or on a basket of lettuce, 
Just a sample of Canadian Crimpy to put 
a crimp in the Kaiser lhen there were 
names like “ Belgian Yellow” and ** Japanese 
Prolite’ and “American Wonder’ and 
Champion of Italy”’ for the various beans 
1 peas and cucumbers that they unloaded 
ir threshold. All the Allies were rep- 


resented there, and recommended to do things 
to the enemy’s front-line trench. 

(hey did something to our front-line 
tren Chey filled it up full. We could not 


I n to eat all that produce. We thought 
there would be a falling off presently, but 
that is poor judgment \s the season 
ad ed the SUP] ly incre ased, doubled, 
trebled. After the first offerings of radishes 
nd lettuce and onions and such early things 


came beans and tomatoes and Swiss chard 

1 he XWi1sSS are a 200d people | admire 
them exceedingly—but they should not have 
invented chard And just why our neigh- 
bors all went into it so frantically I fail to see 


Now and then there would be a shortage of 
er things, but there was always a re- 
dundance of Swiss chard. I have heard that 
1V; perhaps they thought it would 
be good for my mysterious ailment. No 
loubt they meant well, and I am still grate- 
I for their intention, but 1n time l reached 

nt where I could not even look upon 


ird and feel entirely well. My biting 


boiled grasshopper cunning!) con- 


C 1 between two leaves of it may have had 
nething to do with this Margaret, I fear, 
being not always sufficiently deliberate in 
preparing our food. I have heard that ther 
are Indians who eat grasshoppers and lik 
them. [| think it improbable. 
| tried to adjust matters somewhat. | 
got up early, and when a friend came with 
chard I sought to pe rsuade him to give it to 
ne di wn the street and leave me some- 
t yx else say « intaloups I tried to find 
ebody who did not raise chard, so | 


trade him our accumulation of it for 
early apples, or raspberries. But that was a 
failure I succeeded in swapping a peck of 
t toes to Walker for a dozen Golden Ban- 


tam corn, but when I mentioned a possible 
deal in Swiss chard he changed the subject 
Still, it did not realiy matter. By the 


midate f | ily there wasn't a thing we needed 
to trade for We had everything. Our 
kitchen looked like a green-grocer’s shop, 
and every morning found a fresh pile on the 
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SOME RUMOR HAD COME TO HIM OF MY DE- 
CLINING HEALTH AND HE HAD CALLED TO 
Skt ABOUT I 


front stoop. We even tried to stem the flood, 
polite ly, of course. We put out a neat card 
with such hints as “Plenty of corn to-day, 
thanks,” or “Chard enough for a while,” 
‘No more summer squashes till further no- 
tice,” and the like. But it was no use. They 
thought it mere delicacy on our part, and 
heaped the pile higher. We finally set out a 
box for contributions. The heap was too 
conspicuous. 

One day my uncle Lemuel called. Uncle 
Lemuel has a farm a few miles out, and does 
a good deal in the way of marke t-garde ning 
Some rumor had come to him of my declining 
he alth, and he had called to see about it He 
had also brou 7 
his garden 

I took | ncle Lemuel aside and carefully 
exT lained matters He seemed intere sted 
even amused. I led him to the kitchen and 
showed him what had happened. He said, 
“Gewhillikins!—don’t it beat all?” Then he 
thoughtfully looked over our stock and ap- 
praised it 

**That’s all good truck,” he said. “I can 
sell every mite of it.”’ 

= For goodne ss’ sake S, do it!” | said = | ake 
it away—all of it. We've nearly killed our- 
selves trying to eat it up.” 


ght a few choice things from 


' 
| 
| 
| 
' 
! 








SOMETIMES I DROPPED 





AROUND WHERE THEY WERE DIG- 

GING AWAY AND OFFERED A EW ENCOURAGING WORDS 
“Dox s it come re o lar >” asked Uncle Ste adily. I had to put out a bigger box, and 
Lemuel. | began to attach a card of fulsome apprecia- 
“It does. In a day or two we'll have as tion. Vhat opened up things in earnest 


You can make a drive on it.” 
in every second day and 
you out,” said Uncle Lemuel. 

“But that wouldn’t be right,’’ objected 
Margaret, who arrived at the moment. 

*Tain’t right to let it = 

Lemuel. 

| had a bright thought 
time. 


mu¢ h more. 


“TI drive 


clean 


said | ne le 


the first one in 


SOMmME¢ 
“Margaret,” I said, “you can put the pro- 
ceeds into your Assyrian fund.” 


That is Margaret’s pet fund. Getting 


money for the Red Cross is easy enough. 
But Assyria is a good way off. Most of us 


think of the Assyrians as a people who once, 


in a bygone age a wolf on 


, ‘came down like 
the fold” in purple and golden raiment. Con- 
tributors to the fund were scarce and eco- 
nomical. Margaret wavered, and fell. Uncle 
Lemuel carried the stuff out the back way, 
carefully disguised in gunny sacks, and three 
hours later reported with seven dollars. He 
had even disposed of our half a ton of Swiss 
chard. 

Uncle Lemuel came again Saturday, and 
again luesday. It the height of the 
season, now, and the supply was growing 


was 


When I wrote on it, “Great corn, Mc.,.” or, 
“Prize cucumbers, Fred,”’ and added, “ Food 
for the pleasant thing like 
that, the others fairly laid themselves out to go 
one or two better in size or quality. Canta- 
loups and carrots, potatoes and tomatoes, 
beans world without end 
the morning looked like 
country fair. 


gods,” or some 


our front stoop in 
a prize display at a 
Uncle Lemuel came “ reg’lar,”’ 
and said that, with his own truck and ours, he 
guessed he'd have to get a bigger wagon. 
Margaret’s Assyrian fund was piling up, and 
if her conscience pricked her now and then 
the thought that she was suffering in a good 
consoled her. Also the size of the 
accumulation. m 

Now and then, when I saw McNaughter 
and Bliss and Blake and the others, I told 
them how much the open-air exercise agreed 
with them. 


cause 


Sometimes I dropped around 
where they were digging away and offered a 
few encouraging words. At such times | 
spoke of the wonderful quality of their prod- 
uce which I declared was certainly going far 
toward restoring my own health. They could 
see for themselves that I was getting fat. 
Anybody would get fat on a fancy vegetable 
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that. Next vear, | d, I might b their wives to dinner. We did that, and when 


irden of my he el a ere assembled at the table and had re 
id patronizing, and id they would freshed themselves ith a round of —of 
t ed vice nd that eyuice ind were about to launch into 
| I nd t t } r K¢ ng £ rden nd r talk, Margaret an- 
ith n rden they d me er nounced, quite gravely, that before we went 
ve it for! lhey were rtai ¢ | ny further she wished to return heartfelt 
lid not t then ot t—that gratitude for their combined contribution t 
1 alread most broken down under t er Assyrian fund That produced an im- 
ft ° to | p with thei nediate and profound silence You can 
roug August ind ptemb r the rul readily see that it we ild be so Phey looked 
tinued Then the f things came—bi it Margaret, and they looked at me, search- 
kins t 1 in, pr bb nd tur ingly. 
Li tel, good , did a | » then it was my turn, and I confessed, 
business for Margaret’s Assyrian f ind quite fully Never mind the details, but I 
times, | rear, t the expense of Ni closed by producing Uncle Lemuel’s some- 
put then can N mber, ind the Vhat picturesque, but accurate, account of 
ison waned \d arrived when tiles, and displayed the same with its footings 
thin ir Cay abilitic “fer the hull se ison” a sum total of 
| t | 1 1 
\ ve’'ve got to tell those people.” Whereupon ‘ur guests rose as one and 
lift iit 1 1 | nean (ne d nounced me Lhey declared that | had 
t think of just the best way quite fully established myself as a person un- 
Fate provided it Just at that critical reliable as to statement, unscrupulous as to 
t ar ended lhe war gardens had performance, and wholly without shame. 
t Perhaps a fe tther things had Nevertheless, in the end they forgave me, for 


ntributed, but we knew that McNaughten they are good neighbors—the very best, as 


1 Blake and Bliss and Walker and Car- have stated 
ther l d be trong on the g irde n fe it- yomething te lls me, howe ver, that the next 
Vareg iret uid t it now she W vuld vet time there 1s i hurry call for eardeners | shall 
emergency help and have them and be among those present. 


How He Did It Underground Baseball Fans 
A . tri yuthern town a dark is MEMBER of a university baseball team 


t| itn tand. His testimony was tells of a girl uninitiated in the mysteries 
the Hect that the man no | id been ot baseba | who, when she was presented to 
cked down lay on the ground five min- the captain, remarked: 
ut >. al 1 tl opposing lawyel! challe nged the vi d » sO love this game. | specially do I 
tat nt delight in watching the man at the bat. It 
test the accuracy of the witness, he took is sO cunning, too, to observe the way in 
it his own watch and asked the darkv to which he continues to strike the ground 
t m when f ninutes “were up.” The — gently with the end of his bat. Why does he 
darky told m correct \ r is leaving do that?” 
the court-room, the la r caught uy ith “Well, Miss Smith,” explained the cap- 
hit tain, “it’s this way: The worms, you see, 
‘Gus,” he said, “I'll forgive you if you'll have a most annoying way of coming up to 
t me yu did it.” see who's batting Naturally that puts the 
Yes, boss,” said the darky. “I jest batter out a trifle. So he just taps them on 
ficured it out.” : the head lightly and down they go again.”’ 


A Logical Conclusion 
A BALTIMORE youth, lately returned 
Real Fertility from service abroad, was telling his aged 
THE new-comer looked over the tract of vunt of hic experience 
é 


nd offered for sal So,” he observed “Well,” he said, ‘‘on that occasion we 

to Farmer Fairleigh, “you are of the opinion took the first-line trenches all right; and 

that this land would produce forty bushels of | the very same day the British gained five 
1 to the acre?” hundred meters from the Huns.” 

Forty bushels an acre!’ exclaimed old “Wasn’t that fine!”’ exclaimed the aunt, 

Fairleigh. “Why, my friend, that land enthusiastically. “Of course, that fut a 


vuld produce forty bushels an acre if it stop to those dreadful gas attacks at once, 
was never planted!” didn’t it?” 
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ni | ’ . her owner, becan Yale and H 


t na al ird, respectively, fre- 
t t But no desire to juentiy compare notes as to the progress of 
car t t. N , t d t sung men, as shown by their letters 
tt ent between | ( 
| ny? *Henry’s | > alway 11 h 
it ( enry s tetter 1 ays send me to the 
Wal,’ responded Mr. ] n, slowly, ‘A dictionary,” said one mother 


bane only poor ede farmer, but Ay will “You're lucky,” sighed her friend. ‘My 
» dollars.’” boy’s letters always send me to the bank.’ 
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Social Distinction in the Pantry 


M ches \ vho had dropped in to see his 


1 Collins, observed that, during the 


course of her conversation, Miss Collins re- 

ferred several time to a chahneg-dish party 
1 attended the evening before 

Now MeN ioreed with Collins that the 

latt laughter was assuming entirely too 

nN I il », to the end that she might be 

pr el di n erted, he suddenly blurted 


An’ nhu )? 

in phwat th 
now, | want to know 
* A chatine-dish, McNally,” 


ins, with an air of the 


-dish, 


deuce 1s a chafing 


answered Col- 
utmost gravity, “a 
sh is a fryin’-pan that’s got into 


Better the Ills You 
NAC INTYRE fell from a houss 
tials 


re about twenty 


Know 

and landed 

a Vv feet from the 

eround. When he had struggled a moment, 

I let go and fell to the Among 

those that rushed to his assistance 
) ked: 


‘In Heaven’ 


ground 


was one 
> name, Mac, why did Ve let 


afraid 


ire, ins 


vered Mac, “I was 


vuuld break.’ 








Self-Contained 
HEY tell of a certain Old Dick, a fisher- 
man oft the coast ot M iS ichusetts, who 
is noted for his poise and laconic mode of 
It is said that no one has ever known 
least excitement in any 
word in any 


speech 
him to evince the 
circumstances or to waste a 
situation 

One day last 
leisurely in his boat w 
or four persons from 
him. During the confusion that ensued, Old 
Dick rowed over to the scene ot the disaster 
and remarked, placidly, to the persons who 
boat, 


ummer, Old Dick was rowing 
hen a dory bearing three 
a resort capsized near 


were clinging to the screaming wildly 


tor help 
‘Hadn't you better git in?” 


Quite Willing 
RIDGET Malone, the new cook and gen- 
eral servant, was never at a loss for an 
answer. On one occasion she had committed 
some fault which led her mistress to remon- 
Strate with her 
“If such a thing occurs again, Bridget, I 
shall have to get another servant oe 
“That suits me, mum,” replied Bridget, 
unconcernedly; “‘there’s plenty of work here 


for two of us.” 


Slow But Sure 
Tet telegraph messenger in a Southern 
town is familiar with the principle em- 
bodied in Elbert Hubbard’s *‘A Message to 
Garcia,” although he probably never heard 
of that story. 

\ low al confe ctioner called for a messenger 
to go to a farmhouse for two dozen eggs. 
lhe messenger was detailed for the errand, 
which ordinarily would take no more than 
thirty minutes. At the end of three hours he 
returned with the eggs, and was promptly 
called upon by the manager to explain his 
long absence from the office. 

“Shure,” explained the boy. “‘Simpson’s 
wife hadn’t but twenty-three aigs in her pan- 
try, so | just sat down and waited till her 
Plymouth Rock made up the two dozin fer 
vel 


Realism 

N army man tells of a chaplain, newly 

inducted into the service, who lamented 
the fact that many men spent their evenings 
at the club. ‘‘Undoubtedly,” he said, “the 
club is the place for bachelors. It is not 
right, however, for married men to pass the 
evening away from home while their poor 
wives sadly rock the cradle with one foot 
and wipe away the tears with the other.” 
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Tendency Toward Industrial 


and 


Market Improvement 
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2 I \pri tor inst ce. hdent pre liction that the Improvement 
reported an enlarged b proceed without a setback, it i 
Leas : ing, both at wholesale and noted with deep satisfaction that none 
Ton retail, of various commodi of the gloomy forebodings which seized 
ties, but more partic tlarly Ipol the commercial and hnancial com 
those like iron and_ steel, munity at the beginning of th yeal 

er and textiles, which had been sub have materialized fact 

| to a drast revision d | 


surrounding winte! neat, greate ti ordet imounting in the « of the 


ition in building and in the build War Department alone to $2.941, 


g materials’ trad he prospect of served as the ext for many i 
pening of navigat the Gre gloor rmo bearing 

k . ell m ntained k le Ip t tra t I du 
ed vith last \ d hae t | n = a peace 
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BUSINESS AND 
per cent. and more above the pre-wal 
level; the dithculty of establishing the 
Wage cale Upon Somme thing like a normal 
basis, and of finding employment for 

men to be released from the 
army, to say nothing of other features, 


upype ted that the process of readjust- 
ment would be painful and extend over 
a long inte rval. and 
expert observers generally were practi- 
cally unanimous in predicting an era 
of drastic unem- 
ployment of labor, and great economic 
unsettlement. 


Kk conomists 


price revisions, much 


|! the slight improvement noted in in- 
dustry which affords us so much satis- 
faction now marks a definite turn in the 


tide, there was no justification whatever 
for pessimism, fo! the general read- 
justment has continued over a_ few 


months only and will have been singu- 


larly mild. 


Exe pt with avery few com- 


modities, of which copper metal is the 
most notable, prices have not fallen con- 
spicuously. lake iron and steel, for 
example; while the reductions agreed 
upon at the conference between the 
manufacturers and the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce, on 


March 21, as a feature of Secretary Red- 
held’s 
Movement, are 


Sunshine 
considerable when com- 
pared with the schedule in force on No- 


price stabilizing, of 


vember II last, the yY are not extensive 
when contrasted with pre-war values. 
The cuts run all the way from $7.25 


a ton for basic pig-iron to $15 a ton for 


tin-plate, establishing such prices pet 
ton as pig-iron, $25.75; steel billets, 
$42; steel rails, $45. According to the 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
the ave rage prices for the same irticle in 
pig-iron, $16.57; steel bil- 


steel rails, $28. 


were 


puny. fs 


R! DUCTIONS in iron and steel, as a 
matter of tact, as ofhcially arranged, 
establish a level of prices for the entire 
range of products averaging about 8o 
per cent. above those pre- 
vailing before the conflict. 
It is quite obvious from 
this, even admitting that 
productive cost has in- 
creased materially, that the 
revision of steel prices involves no seri- 
The same 


Prices 
Continue 


High 


ous economic derangement. 


FINANCIAL 
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CONDITIONS 


feature may be illustrated and more px 
tinently, perhaps, by considering Bra 
street’s March index number for a seri 
of years. his index is made up | 
averaging the prices per pound of ninet 
six articles of common consumption; tl 
classifications including breadstuffs, live 
stock, and groceries, fres 
and dried fruits, hides and leather, ra\ 
and manufactured textiles, metals, co 
and coke, mineral and vegetable oil 
naval stores, chemicals and drugs, an 
a tew miscellaneous articles like tobacc 
newsprint paper, rubber, hay an 
hops. 


provisions 


| [ is apparent that an averaging of th: 
cost of ninety-six articles as widely 
distributed as the foregoing, paying duc 
attention to their relative consumption, 
presents a very accurate composite pict 
ure of prices. The highest point eve: 
attained by Bradstreet’s index numbe: 
Was 19.1624 in July, 1918. Since the: 
there has been a fairly steady decline, 
until on March 1 last it was 17.2244, a 
reduction of 1.9380 points. But 
does the latest computation of average 
prices compare with former years? This 
is disclosed by contrasting the indices 
for the month as follows: March, 1914, 


how 


8.8320; March, I915, 9.0197; March, 
1916, 11.3760; March, 1917, 14.1630; 
March, 1918, 18.0507; and March, 
1919, 17.2244. In other words, such a 


readjustment as the country has experi- 
enced thus far left the prices of virtually 
all commodities lon March 1 last, at 
about double the level, or to be exact, 
95 per cent. above the pre-war average 


on March 1, I j14. 


HETHER any readjustment can be 

said to be complete with the prices 
of commodities, to say nothing of the 
cost of labor ruling nearly double what 
the country has been accustomed to in 
peace times, is a matter of 
conjecture, but to a casual 
observer it would appear as 
though the downward re- 


Economics 
of Costly 
Construction 


vision, which may _ have 
been arrested for a time, 
will have to proceed farther. This be- 


cause of the economics of high prices, 
which may be explained briefly as fol- 
manufacturing 
fortieth 


Take a 
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lows: plant, 


page fotlowing) 
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Distinction, Merit a sect 
and Popularity 


this ideal has been achieved in a number of our Spring publications. 
Notably in JLFRED NOYES’ THE NEW MORNING. Allof Mr. 
Noyes’ verse since 1914 1s collected here, including his great war poem, 
The Avenue of the Allies,” and such other well-liked poems as “ Prince- 


ton, 1917,” “Kilmeny,” “The Phantom Fleet,” “The Vindictive,” ete. 
These poems earn for their author anew William Lyon Phelps’ recent 
praise, “* He is one of the most melodious of modern poets, with a witchery 


in words that 1s irresistible.” 


@ There is an irresistible charm and sympathy about the work of 


OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY, author of “The Star in the Win- 
dow,” which makes it at once notable and popular. These qualities 


are more than ever present in her new volume of short stories, GOOD 
SPORTS, which records the intimate experiences of a few 


unrecog- 
nized Good Sports 
@ A book of both immediate and permanent value is JS44C DON 
LEVINES THE RESURRECTED NATIONS. I: tells the 
histories of Poland, Arabia, Jugoslavia, Armenia, and fourteen other 
nations freed by the Great War. Here are the essential facts, told 
briefly and interestingly. 


€ CLEMENCEAU: The Man and His Time, by //. /. //) \D- 
MAN, is acclaimed by critics as the leading biography of the year, yet 
“there is danger,” says the N. Y. Times, “that ‘biography’ may be 
too bare a word. It is a book of Clemenceau, a book of modern France, 
a book of the war and its intrigues.” 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S thrilling mystery novel of California 
society, THE AVALANCHE, is earning laurels both as ‘“‘a welcome 
relief from novels on the war,” as the N. Y. Times says, and as ‘‘a mys- 


tery story of great adroitness and sustained interest,” which is the N. Y. 
Sun's term for it. 


@ Captain EDDIE RICKENBACKER’S FIGHTING THE FLY- 
ING CIRCUS should be ready early in May. Everyone reading 
the manuscript expresses enthusiasm and delight. From Captain Rick- 
enbacker’s entrance into the Flying Service until his return to America 
as our Premier Ace, with twenty-six German aircraft to his credit, his 
exploits form the most thrilling chapter of 4 merica’s air history. Aside 
from the book’s immediate value as a record of the experiences of a 
Premier Ace, it has lasting worth as giving the essence of America’s 
part in aerial warfare. 


q At all bookshops. 
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A New Feature 


to be inaugurated 


in Harpers Magazine 





EGINNING with the July issue, Harper’s 
Magazine will be enlarged to include a new 
department in which will be assembled prose 
contributions too short for convenient inclu- 
sion in the main body of the Magazine but 
much too good to be denied the distinction 


of print. 





UCH of the sparkle of life’s diamond is 
caught by a quick turning and glimpsing 
of its innumerable facets from fresl® and 
individual points of view, and there is a crisp- 
ness of interest and stimulus to the imagina- 


tion that brevity of presentment alone seems 





able to achieve. 


T is pieces of this sort, defying classification 
—novel inspirations, piquant reflections, es- 
says in miniature, homilies with an anecdotal 


turn—that the new department will contain, 

















and it is the hope of the editors to make these 
pages among the most stimulating and inter- 


° ° ° | 
esting in the Magazine. | 









































The pattern of good candy 


The quaint wooden frame in which the old-time sampler 
was usually embroidered held the canvas of the needlework- 


er’s art. Some samplers, started early in life and added to 


from year to year, expressed a whole life-time of artistic effort. 


‘ 





Whitman’s Sampler—‘‘started in 1842”—sums up the 
three quarters of a century we have devoted to the art of 
making candy and making it good. 

Each of the sweets in the Sampler tells, in its own origi- 
nal and delightful way, why Whitman’s candies are famous 
throughout a whole continent. Selections from ten of our 
most favored packages are contained in the Sampler. 

Sold all over the United States by Whitman 
agents—usually the better drug stores. Every 


package guaranteed by the agent and by us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
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AST summer, America expected a long 

_4 war. She prepared for it, and pre- 
pared so tremendously that the knowledge 
of what America was doing broke the 
spirit of the German resistance. 


The war collapsed. 


But those preparations must be paid for. 
Such a sudden victory is expensive in 
money, but a slower victory would have cost 
the lives of thousands more of America’s 
boys, and even more treasure. 

Americans will show their gratitude by 
helping to pay for those preparations. 

The money for the Victory Liberty Loan 


will pay the bills. 


How much will you subscriber 


Subscribe to the 
VICTORY 
Liberty Loan 
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This statement by the Com- 
pany’s Chairman, who has 
been the guiding force in the 
organization since it was 


1, forms th 





ing Page in a semi 
bookiet just pubi 
tells the story oftheCompany s 
growth from a small shop to 
world dominance in tts field 

true romance of American 


at 
busine t will be sent to you 
free 






upon request 
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“There is no legacy so rich as honesty” 


pose and of endeavor. 


ITH entire sincerity I can say that I believe 
the guiding principle of those by whom this 
Company has been built up has been Honesty, of pur- 


Honesty in design and pro- 


duction, that each article shall be right for its purpose. 
Honesty in representation, that the buyer shall not be 


misled. 


Honesty in pricing, that quality shall not be 


sacrificed to cheapness. Honesty in all relations with 


employees, customers and the public. 


If then the 


future may be judged by the past, I predict with con- 
fidence that the policy of honest effort and honest 
dealing, maintained during the past fifty years by 
those who founded and built up this business, will be 
continued in the years to come by their successors, 
and will win rewards in the future even greater than 


in 


prospered because it has grown 


Padlocks 


The Yale & Towne Mfg 


Chicago Office: 77 East Lake Street 


the past. 


While it is true that this business has grown be- 
cause it has prospered, it is equally true that it has 


Yale ‘Door (losers 


Company 





Chatrman -' the Board, 





Yale (ytinder Aight Latches 


9 East 40th Street. New York Cit 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St.Catharines, Ontario 
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HARPER'S 


FOR JUNE 


How Industrial France ‘**‘Carried On’”’ 


t, HERBERT ADAMS GIBBON 
e! man ¢ rf J 
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HORNBY 


Warnings From Another World 


I 
AMERON, W nP 


llunting in the Gobi Desert 


‘‘Something to Read”’ 


Wrirra. 
VY LLL A 


Progress in Pronunciation 


Women in Politics 
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Solving the Problem of the Arctic 
Unusual Short Stories 


by Wilbur Daniel Steele, Margarita Spalding Gerry, Howard Brubaker, Mary 
E. Mitchell, and Beth B. Gilchrist. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF MOON CARS ARE NOT RETOUCHED 


uality throughou 


Frame—Pressed steel, especially de- Transmission — Brown-Lipe unit con- 
signed for Hotchkiss drive; with deep struction with motor and clutch, selec- 
strangle in front to enable short turn- tive sliding gear type, three speeds 
ing radius. Rear tire carrier integral forward and reverse. 
with frame. Radiator —Fedders, honeycomb, nickel- 

Wheelbase-—118 inches. silver shell. Water pump circulation. 

Front Axle—Timken I-beam, drop forge, Battery-—Exide, six volts. 
special heat treated Starter and Ignition—-Delco system; two 

Rear Axle—Timken pressed steel, spiral unit. Bendix drive. 
gears Steering Gear-—Worm and gear type; 18- 

Brakes—Internal and external, 14-inch inch steering wheel with corrugated rim. 
drums Tires—4-inch demountable rims, extra 

Propeller Shaft Tubular, with two rim on rear. Rugged tread tires on 
Spicer universal joints. rear wheels. 

Springs—Front, semi-elliptic, 39 inches. Upholstering——-High-grade genuine tan 
Rear, semi-elliptic, 54 inches. Spanish leather throughout; plaited 

Clutch—Borg & Beck, dry plate type type. 

Motor—Continental Unit Power Plant; Top-——One-man, California style top of 
six cylinders, 314 x 4!4 inches, cast en ‘‘Never-Leak’”’ material. Bevel plate 
bloc. New type cylinder heads, re- glass lights. Curtains carried in 
movable; pressed steel oil pan; en- pockets of top. 
closed valves; lubrication pump and Windshield Two-piece, both halves 
constant level splash. ventilating. 


Equipment—Foot rail; robe straps; tool kit carried in front door; jack; tire pump; 
trouble light connection; light cord; tonneau light; ammeter; oil gauge; lighting 
and ignition switches with patented lock; storm curtains that open with doors. 
Motor driven horn. 

Body—Beautifully designed with high radiator, full bevel lined type. Instrument 
board, front and rear, black walnut; wide doors with concealed hinges; comfort- 
able driver’s position with spacious leg room; clear running board with deep 
one-piece stamped crown fenders. 


Price: $1685 f. 0. b. St. Louis 


The low cost of driving the Moon 
car is the final verdict in its favor 


MOON MoTUR CAR COMPANY __ ST. LOUIS, U.S. A. 


MOON CARS 
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THE MISSION OF THE 


ADVERTIS 


WILLIAM 


Power, Alexand 


who Savs he reads ad- 
either proper candidate 
is Club or is lacking in com- 


sense 


“The man 
vertisements, 
the Anan 
mon business 


neve! 
IS a 


for 


ss man, the 
put it in 
a few days ago. 


That is the a big busine 
head of corporation, 


talking to his Selling force 


Way 


a successtul 


The advertising pages of the big National 


magazines are a barometer of business. 


They are consulted by practical men 
and women just as the financial and social 
pages of the newspapers are consulted for 
the information they contain. 


lime was, and not so very long ago, when 


the advertising pages were merely a direc- 
tory of things for sal 

foday they rank side by side with the 
editorial pages in the vital interest of the 
messages that they carry. 

One does not often hear slurring re- 
mark these days as to the unreliability of 
an advertising messag 

Advertisements as a la lave ceased 
to be unreliabl 

C —_ = 

oNuperiative ind exaggerated aims nave 
lost favor with advertisers 

No part of magazine tod more 


1 


re ruthlessly purged 
ages that 


carefully edited and mi 
of unreliable statements than the 


carry the advertising messages. 


T 


Advertisers have discovered that frank- 
ness and conservatism and truth are the 
strongest allies that they can have in their 
efforts to win public conhdence. 

And so it is that today, as never before, 


men and women scan the advertising page 
as carefully and with as deep an interest as 
they give to any other part of the 
zines. 


Ss 


maga- 





ING PAGES 


By 


S. POWER 


) lenkins Company, Detroit 


Lhe advertising pages reach out to 
in a spirit of friendship and co-operation 


Chat is their mission—to make a frie! 
of you and to win your good will 


lo be sure have something to 
you—but that rather secondary 
sideration, a by-product of advertising, 
you please. 


[he big elemental to win y 
good will—when that is accomplished, t! 
selling will follow as a perfectly natural 1 


they 


1S a 


cr 


aim 1S 


sult. 

Look through the advertising page 
this magazine—note the carefulness 
which the messages have been prepared 
feast your eves on the art that has Dee 
used in illustrating them—sense the friend 
hand-clasp that they seem to extend 1 
ward you. 

[Then analyze them for yourself. 

You will find that the products that 
most persistently and effectively adverti 
are almost universally, the best and m 
de pe ndable produc ts. 

[hat is a perfectly natural illustration 


law 


\n advertisement pledge. 
man who issues it puts himself on 
[he public expects more of him 
most invariably he measures 
ta 1S. 


the of cause and effect. 


iS i 


up to 
T 


1 
U1 


The development of advertising has | 


business on a higher plane. It has crea 





a finer code of business ethics. It ha 
made possible better products and lows 
prices. It has immeasurably increased tt 
comforts of life by bringing within tt 
reach of all the conveniences and luxur 


that would otherwise be enjoyed only 
the few. 





























enables you to identify genuine Raybestos brake lin 
ing. Do not waste money on “cheap” substitutes. 
Raybestos IS guara) z to wear one year. It grips. 
It holds. It wears. It is the original asbestos lining 
and assures ethcient brake service and satisfaction. 








The Raybestos Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 








the brake lining with 
The Silver Edge 
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The Day of Clory By Dorothy Canfiel 


Stories, mostly of Americans in France, by the 





» author of “ Home Fires in France.” (81.00 nm 


Out and About London By Thomas Burk 


The author of ‘ Limehouse Nights,” and “Nights in London” again takes up the challenge 
‘the seven hundred square miles of London.” ($1.40 net.) 


Martin Schuler By Romer Wilso; 


To neglect this romance is to miss the first work of a coming artist.’’—I 
“The finest analytical novel ever written by an Englishwoman.”’ 








* H. in The Neu Repul 
Westminster Gazette. (81.50 m 


While There’s Life By Elinor Mordaunt 


Hugh D’Eath, a wealthy Englishman, is being ‘wished into his grave” by his family. The \ 


offers him the chance to drop out of sight, and in London he finds work, a new understandi: 
of life, health, and, finally, love. ($1.50 net.) 


Richard Cobden By J. A. Hobson 


‘As a contribution not merely to the history of Cobden’s time, 
of to-day, this work is of great interest. 








but to the international histo: 
Boston Trans script Illustrated 85.00 net.) 


Uncensored Celebrities By E. T. Raymond 


(Among the forty celebrities are Asquith, Balfour, Grey, Milner, Smuts, Northcliffe, Carson, Gomper 
etc. ‘‘ The ablest, vividest, wittiest thing of its kind.” —Boston Transcript. (Illustrated. § 





? 5O net 


The Peace President By William Archer 


An estimate and appreciation of Woodrow Wilson. “A justification off Mr. Wilson’s poli: 


in regard to the great war which is not likely soon to be bettered.”,—N. Y. Sun. (2nd printir 
$7.00 net 





The Political Scene By Walter Lippmann 


(An Essay on the Victory of 1918. With matter not included in The 
81.00 net.) 





New Republic Supplement 


Fifty Years of Europe (1870-1919) By Chas. D. Hazen 


By the author of ‘Europe Since 1815 ($2.25 net.) 


The Dardanelles Campaign By H. W. Nevinson 


“It is not likely that any other book will supercede — 
Illustrated. $5.00 net.) 


The New Era in American Poetry 4y Louis Untermeyer 


An appraisal and summary of the leading “‘ movements” : 








—JoHN MaAseFIELD. (Jn Pre 





and figures since Whitman. (2.25 nel 


Proposed Roads to Freedom By Bertrand Russell 


An historical analysis and criticism of Socialism, Anarchism and Syndicalism 





$1.50 net. 


The Road toa Healthy Old Age 4y 7 Bodley Scott, M.D. 


Showing how the tragedy of premature mental and bodily decay may be largely prevented 
($1.35 net.) 


How These Farmers Succeeded 
Edited by J. R. McMahon 


Accounts of the farms and methods of 16 of the best 
$1.40 net.) 








American farmers. (Jllustrated 





Henry Holt and Co. ™ UNPOPULAR. REVIEN 


19 West 44th St.. New York City 
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PISM, b Johr pal , 1s, a inverted form of Czarisn It is quite clear 
fat ir knowledg ves, the only to mv mind, however, that there can be n 
book | etent tho! gvood result from wild abuse or from musreq 
t burning biect which has vet resentation of facts and motives.” 

blished in this count lhe author, Perhaps to some re iders Mr. Spargo in 

dherence to tl e tenets of socialism his tairness may seem at times to give 
if i t at t ilty to demo Bolshe vikt the beneht ot the doubt when 
rment ! t of us understand there are no documents to prove the crimes 
tt they are generally 
n, ‘ 7 — . ——— = believed to have 


committed, but 
other readers will 
find enough severe 
indictments from 
their official docu 
ments, or from the 
statements of re 
sponsible Russian 
Socialist organiza- 
tions. 

There is an ad- 
mirable survey of 
the growth of revo 
lutionary ideas in 
Russia dating fron 


the reactionary 
reign of Alexander 
III. The Japanese 
War fostered them 


still further till they 





burst out into the 
Revolution of 190s. 
Phe word * bolshe- 


vik” made its ap- 














pearance in 1903 
es t eSNEVEST but in 1905 it ac- 
tion ft Russian quired Its present 
Rs evism,. and not tried to deal with it meaning. It comes from / hinstvo, meaning 
manifestations 1n ther lands It mayority Yet again and again, Opargo a 
been his aim, he says, ‘to make a de serts, Bolshevism is the rule of the minority, 
verate and scientihe study, in par and violently opposed to true democracy. 
lictment.”” He adds I am not a Bol It is, he declares, “the product of perverted 
k or a defender of the Bolsheviki. As a = German scholasticism.” 
Democrat nd Internationalist of German intrigue and meddling in Russia 
ears standing ind therefore loyal was responsible for so much that was oppres- 
nerica and American ideals—I am abso sive in Russian politics and government 
itely opposed to the principles and prac It is impossible within short limits to fol 
t f the Bolsheviki, which, from the very low the firm thread by which Spargo leads 
first, I have regarded and denounced as an us through the tangle of Russian affairs in 








the two past tragi ir Kerensk brave 
but futile ittempts, Kornil revolt, t 
Coalition Ministr t 1) tor f 
diet Right deteatis! nd disintegration, 
th horribl ( ( ( r the Red Cuard ‘ 
Lenine and I[rotsk reel ire outlined 
Lhe Bolshevik, pargo i ire not mi 
guided idealist i ! I ‘ but 
opportunist hose notto nt be et 
power, hone t| if I if t mie 
or thet 
| itl the rn Dt 
t t 13 ! k ft I t | 
pl i dehnit deca t 1 tir t 
t! d nt I ! nad t 
cal mnstitutiol 
Sasil Aus ( 
other and root 
ort t tel I tt of | t 
el nt I I hetior triking 
plot d interest t th the 
ibstan f id that t tellect 
N I I rt t d 
in t | I t k t nt nm the 
( } ! tI ! | I t | é 
dal I at , ‘ ‘ | 
intel! t t 5c 4 | I 
not t t t t i i 
[ t lft pit 
I t ! | itr I- 
t t I in I tl 
not tt t 
Walt V 1 t title all 
| 1 | ty invincible t 
t} tt ft ft rest of t 
irt 
| 1 that t ( 
I | 
But t t f | t 
Whit t ( t t 
] t nil t 
f ¢ 
te t t 1 it 
I k | t t 
7 lian | t | t ft 
he \rt that 
be N York “I He decides to 
tr I | t Dur I 1 K 
into tl f Stephen Bar t 
ro f laughter Re | ter 
between the t anes ge 
I rtant I k’s introd 
t t t 1) ) 1 Out ¢ } t it 
t prototype i tel night 
well [ is a mode He and S pal,” Id 
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» there because it is their last re 
ree, and there, supported by the finanei 
1 spiritual ad of other ho have beet 
ped before them, the ire made into self 
ecting men once more, and in their turt 
p other 
Krank soon finds his own level again and 
t rk in Ralph Coningsb irchitect 
| keey traight in order to he 
ik ind set m ilet and alwa 
friend thad ke devotion Of cour 
nk I ke } ind be 1¢ t} t 
el bers t r first meetin ind, 
t | that he ha 
t WV hie dot leart f 
, natu re tment of teeh 
nk k tot bott 
but for 1 he ir give 
ther to | back the beneht 
re ‘ | i e return t 
rica disalt | hind Regina n tl 
ne steamer and t to read in her pre 
e there re th t rkings of chan 
I ed t t friend, one of t 
t Krank much; 1 
leter it er trot 
t er derst 1, but 
t| f f t} moti 
I desi f+ ‘ 
} ¢ ++ ¢ ' ‘ ' 
It loubrt ; K ( 
ritten a bett t \t t t 
a tinct f it 
eT t t t 
( 
Kat Bs I n 
/ VJ / reate 
t b 1 a brother for rM 
Like t t k ind we ) 
t | m : ! 
1, and, like M ( tands out 
t i! titutior b k 
I I ntrast 
t ' t her 
It f ds | nyt 
Ref He te 
t t if n t 
A | tisfactor explai 
t to t l tution in order t 
¢ ‘ n t t 
t tain settlement. | here 
I t ¢ ept a drunken t 
t f his stepfatl I 
kK t ! erever he nt 
t ft K + b ‘ 
roug i rg t 1 doe 
Mary M I iriane, W » 18S at once inter- 
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\ reed nd 
t I d ( t te \ CLISITK« ft restraint nad t I n 
k to see that Lomn tions make er thetic t | 
t het nd e of Tommy problen ind throt t ntot se | 
\ t Tor t | WINS vet on vell brin int her tite 
{ le id, following | 
t t | determines to mak \fter all, the pleasure take t 
ings, except those of a didactic nature 
to the personality of t te n tt 
how objective and re t ‘ t 
hidden or half revealed thi t| reatiot 
f his in mation But t ‘ e ditt 
dk rees of biective t lation d t 


measures of Our enroyvment 


It is Albert Bigelow Pains | 


in his new book / t 
ndoubtedly he incon { 

WW it that he t 1 ! 
\rcady —tl bandoned  { \ 

bes ius he | i thre t by 

« nas ke irned thre I ( I a 
hereim all is kindly int t f 

bor human be t ad ft ad ft 1S. 

Lhe book 1s the record of en 
} iking, seen n thr tl I 1 
t ithave a way, like tl { t t 


ing about the past, the tor ft th 


from a city apartment to a N | 








me where the father, mot! t 
irls found de t in ti id t 
inimal the rden na I ra f br 
karm Lhe neient ‘ t t tt 
tre re-| ise ft led it it t 
the sweet-smelling barn, t be t 
nd the country neighb Ve t 
the id, if d tind t , 
{ t of t 1 to extract ‘ to Arcady, d I t t 
t T t tt nt 1 he » i t Lai 
t ‘ t 4 ¢ Lams i It is | rd to give r ide rt 
, t t t of ied sociology, charm of the book Pe best 
t en Vv gains, and suggest it by saving that it thir f 
t < terest in we the favor of P that it 
\I Mel d y together feel mellow and | f 
\I ) t hidden in pen hire nan tumn event 
kK K¢ ¢ 1css Tf t 
¢ ¢ ¢ ‘ . } In his tit j \/ i} ‘a 
t f to the Henry Irving Dod f I ts t t of 
t 1 b 4 { 4 { s out rt tl b t thre I j tr b 
H t ttle ut it the very beginning. It was b 
t k the dire the sense to realize that hi I | 
t t t d t one tin interest in their undertaking ’ t 
t 1 t t t Robi id her foresight and intuition el te! 
G f t e used But int than his own, that he managed to take t 
I k thers, t Is no great gulf small farm inherited th it id lat 
betwe r if d gt n s—that . equipment and ex isted sol nad it t 
those ¢ S st earts | t gage, and to mak« it of it for f and 
nd lommy’s adventures and — his children a profitable business 
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Mr. Dodge makes it all seem, not easy, but 
the logical result of his premise, the only 
trouble, however, is that not every farmer’s 
wife is a Jennie. But even this does not 
invalidate his theory—if we may make use 
f so weighty a word in connection with his 
pleasant fiction—that there are two handles 
to every farm, and it can only be properly 
lifted out of failure when the husband and 
wife lift it together. 

lhe two partners were both country bred, 
but had been almost forced to the city against 
their will for lack of opportunity on the 
farms. In the city where they learned to 
know each other, she, as stenographer, and 
he, as clerk, acquired certain business habits 
and methods which they wisely applied to 
their farm when they decided to try their 
fortune in the country. They planned their 
work in every deta 





, making use of scien- 
tific management ideas in barn, kitchen, and 
helds, and, though there were some serious 


misfortunes, they had attained success be 
fore the children were grown. ‘lhe wise 


parents profited by their own experience, 
when the time came that their sons and 
daughte r be gan to be restle SS, and gave them 
such work and interest in the farm that it 
became a co-operative business. 

Mr. Dodge has the knack of making the 
efforts of his characters seem so feasible that 
his readers are led to try themselves the 
methods he evolves as in the case of the 
‘Yellow Dog” clubs which followed the 
publication of his story of that name. 
Doubtless He Made His Wife His Partner 


will sow equally fruitful ideas 


We do not need to wait for years, or even 
months, after its conclusion to sum up some 
of the lessons to be learned from a certain 
momentous meeting in Paris. Indeed, the 
knowledge of the origins of some of the con- 
flicting claims that body must consider and 
decide is necessary to the average American 
reader who, until lately, has not worried him- 
self greatly about European boundaries and 
overlapping interests. 

L f the War and the Peace Confer- 

nce, which Oreste Ferrara, Professor of Pub- 
lic Law at the National University of 
Havana, has written will be helpful to many 
in clarifying a question which without some 
such help must seem a hopeless muddle. 
Che style, that the translator from the orig- 
inal Spanish has rendered admirably, is most 
readable, and Professor Ferrara’s condensa- 
tion of the political, economic, and ethno- 


logical conditions of continental Europe a 
the results of long years of study. 

“To-day,” says Professor Ferrara, “‘t 
nations are confronted by the task of solvir 
problems of peace which are to establi 
the bases of a new human society. .. . I] 
most balanced mind staggers at the ma; 
nitude of these problems, which embrax 
the creation of a new constitution of tl 
civilized world out of the ‘ potpourri’ of na 
tional hatreds, class struggles, differences ot 
philosophic thought, and the inordinate an 
bitions of unjust rulers. The statesmen upo 
whose shoulders has fallen the heavy respon 
sibility attaching to a task involving suc! 
tremendous issues will not approach it wit! 
out serious misgivings and, above all, without 
a full consideration of the bearing of histor 
on the momentous questions to be decided 
A failure to assign to historic precedents thi 
true ‘significance of their effects on human 
nature would be to invite unconquerable r 
sistance to the reconstruction when, once it 
had reached the stage of practical operation, 
it would be too late to retrace the ste] 
taken.” 

Lhe year 1918, declares the author, 
‘marks a millennial era unparalleled in th 
long course of history and differs from all 
dates which definitely seal the greatest events 


in human life, by reason of the unexpected- 
ness it records.” This annus mirabilis, then, 
is a kind of No Man’s Land where the host: 
of the past and the hosts of the future met 
in gigantic conflict. It behooves us to look 
back and forward from it in order to realize 
the problems which culminated then and 
those of the future which it decided in char- 
acter but not in detail. 

The author begins quite naturally with 
Germany’s policy, her view of the all-em- 
bracing, all-demanding, unmoral State, her 
colossal egoism, her principle of force. In 
this chapter, as in those that follow, Professor 
Ferrara sums up with suggestions as to the 
future—in this case, the absolute necessity 
of supervising Germany’s future economi 
activities. 

There follow chapters on the dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary and the claims of 
her different races; on the Turkish Empire 
and in particular the future of Constantino- 
ple; on the Rights of Italy; on Count Will- 
iam Zollern; on the Russian Revolution; on 
Pacifism, Past and Present, and several chap- 
ters on the League of Nations. 

THEODORE Brookes 




















S'NICHOLAS 


The Magazine 


for Youth 


LEE SE 






I ; put ambition in my b said a big man tography and composition, which have encouraged 
turer, speaking of St. Nicholas. ‘“* That lad thousands of boys and girls to do original work of 

six new ideas out of St. Nicholas every their own. All worth while are published in the 

id he is so busy st hem and trying magazines and badges are given for reward. Som«¢ 

it he doesn’t time to get into great writers and artists have made their beginning 





certainly him the mental in the St. Nicholas League. 
means a real education and a fine 





Can you afford to let your children be without 
i om ; — . St. Nicholas? Its cost is so little and yet what a 
St. Nicholas gives youth the things that youth great influence for good it may be in their lives. 





ts. It is a treasure house of ideas. At is an A year’s subscription is but $3—less than a cent a 
sesame to a pres gpreeanr world. It is an in- day Why not pin a check to this advertisement 
f manliness and gentleness. and mail it today to St. Nicholas Magazine, Dept. 


E-9, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

in St. Nicholas. a : = 

most of them, Put your advertising in St. Nicholas 
But St. Nicholas 








\ ( { *-* 
" ; gr ; Manufacturers and advertising agents—Do you 
Ir wok; it is a real magazine 1: ; ye : : 
re , F . | 1° realize what an active influence in the home are 
irtl S on world events, on travel, new dls , ° — “ ~~. ° . 
. , iy Ther boys and girls in their teens? Think of any home 
( ri r ort ‘ ping 1eTr¢ . - ° ? . 
, rise you know where St. Nicholas is read and multiply 
1 ir r verses 1 les r very little ; rs ] . x 
; : ; ges aan? by 75,00 St. Nicholas homes are live homes where 
iter part of the magazine is for . : 
, hee ga Ta t hae . wants are many and the buying power is ample. 
Advertise in St. Nicholas and impress your story 
Best of all St. Nicholas features are the St. on the retentive minds of boys and girls who will 
Nicholas League competitions in drawing, pho- soon be the leaders of their communities. 


ST. NICHOLAS for Boys and Girls 


Dept. E-9, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY) 
OF DRAMATIC AR] 
Founded in 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 



























The leading institution for Dramat 
i The Scudder School and Expressional Training in Ameri 
MYRON T, SCUDDER, President Y . 7) . 
¢ year diploma course in Household Arts for gir ae Connected with Charles Frohma 
| d related subjects. Educat val vantages of New Empire Theatre and Companies. ¥« 
cial Tif, vide practice, ovimming, information, apply to Secretary 
| ©. & SCUDDER 832 ane W. 72nd Street, New York City Ro m 147, » irnegie I fall, New Y« | 
' ” 
| scOvEss SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
| THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL par .- ry and advar Mu 
| De Jramatic Art ce aan Wee 
I al care and super 
Home and Day P 
j - CO cR'a oO CH Mr HELEN M. Sc Ll Miss Rosa B. CHIsMa> 
; THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
plies - 
y Firepr 
MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
lome and Day Deg ents. Col » Preparatory, Gener 
‘ “ P os Graduate Cours . ‘Outdoor sp rts. ” , 
t I'wenty-fourth year ef ter mmget 9 
Miss CLAR a 1 Conbuni A.B., ? 
: M 


: akica’ 
iss MARTHA K. HUMpurey, A.M., § Principals. 
164, 166 


», 168 West 75th Street, N 


— SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


ol with lelightt il hom > life. F 








y « . la 

1, Riding, Swimming, Tennis, Rt 
ELTINGE and Miss MASLAND, 

11 East 51st St 








LA Renapar nig DE MADAME BLACHERE 












ery - home wher e she receives a limited n 
erica Lt who wish to study the Fr rench languag 
liction and to finis sh their musical and artistic edu 
tormati 
Madame J BL ACHERE, 319 ber» t oath Street, N 
Contember 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE | 


A French Schoo 


1 for American Girls. Removed from R 








me at 
gi of the war. References by permission: Their Exce 
Ma Jules Jusserand, Frenc h Embassy, Was ston; 
Catalogue and views, address Barrére, French Embassy: Lady Rodd, British Embassy; } 
Mrs. E.Russeli Houghton. Principal Ne Page, American Embassy at Rome. 





Tarrytown-on Hudson NY 


Medeme §. A. RIEFFEL (diplémée de l'Université de France 
| 12 E. 95th St. (overlooking Central Park), 
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NEW YORK CITY (continued) 


-—THE SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL— 


Day School for Girls and Boys 








Thoroughly modern school with complete organiza 
tion and equipment for education along the broadest 
lines from elementary to college preparation. Strong 
teaching force. 

The school is established in a beautiful building 
among ideal surroundings on the estate of Mr. Vanderlip. 


50 minutes from Grand Centfal, New York 


Frank A. Vanderlip Wilford M. Aikin 
President of Board of Trustees Director 


Beechwood, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 




















THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss McCLeELLAN and Miss WILLrIaMs’ School.) 
Brantwood a : ecigten oaicer beee sy meoss Oome, Ml 
t N York tag \ French work. 
| Street, N.Y. 
| Se aii — a 
CHARLBURY HOUSE FOR OLDER GIRLS 
| tior nd environment mong tl beautifu An English | for girls wh t nd the age of school 
; orice tT} Ho e ope i Cheuates 8. under the Same 
. I . = = . how 3 I 1 School, but in rs O18, und locality r t 
| ractive modern | ling Spa is grounds, ex 24 East 94th Street, N. Y. 
| fort — - -_ 3 . i : 
Atak yp reabemageee ee THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 
| £ po resident pt ys il G:rector, resident — ! B - ae h a 
} I mphasis on French conv — nm, 1918 \ cea My school for girls re “i from 9 Rt 1¢ de Chaillot 
| P CRFOMMENEL OF 1 lent and day pupils over 100 (next to the American Babee) "Pari France, on account of the 
Post Office, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. a Phot — nch rap weatangy 
| 57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 




















STUDIO OF ———s DRAMATIC ART 
Formerly 43 Rue Miche ris 
livi —_ pil of Mme 
S Be Voice Literary 
( SI Stage g Club 
; I 1 MaAcK West 12th St., N. ¥ 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
. Si ; 2 < of the City of New York 
3 ’ Ex linations for ad ssion now in progress 
FRANK DAaMrRoscH, Director, 
"Mason’s School Ee Girls sia Ciena Was 
uoee es the ‘Westchester eh ngs the Silahiieetenhianae methine — - 
udeon, 45 minutes from New York raduate, 
Preparatory, special and vocational departments, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION a 
Separate school for little girls. Also Summer School (Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of N. Y.) 
emphasizing vocational training. For either cata- 26th year. Voice training, Oral English, Diction, Public Speak 
log address ss CE, MASON, LL.M., C—O 
Box 706 T corwts-oapibiadian N. Y. ee ee eee ; are h St. N.Y 








NEW YORK 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








INFANTRY CADET BAND MODERATE EXPENSES 
CAVALRY (Special Rates to good Musicians) FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 


For catalogue write to the Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 
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_ NEW YORK (continued) 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL 
OF ARTS 


CHARLES HENRY KEYES, Ph.D., President 
PROFESSIONAL and _ vocational 


women. Situated in one of America’s | 
th resorts. Athletics. Non-sectarian. | 











Summer Session 

July 1 to August 8, to19. Offering Summer Courses kk 
ing to diploma or degree in the departments of Fine 
Applied Art, Home Economics, Music 
“aes ' tion, Secretarial Studies, General Studies 

Catalogs on request. , address Director of the Summer Session 








Physical | 
I 


or int 
Director 
A. M. DRUMMOND, M.A. SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Box 108 Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE STONE SCHOOL STARKEY SEMINARY | 











Healthful and invigorat t five miles {t West Point Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. Real cou 
B > to 10 Pr { ege or busine One teacher t ind air. Modern plant. For beth sexes, e u 
6 boys. All spor er ing Swimming pool. Catalog Prepares for best « ges and business. Ad courses 
arvan FE. Dut ! 1 Musi . N. Y St ite Regents Standards. “Sex ure ro 
Sa Comeininieus Siemens: 9: Rates, $335 to $3 MARTYN SUMMERRELL, LL.D., Presi c 


— uy Box 423, LAKEMONT, Yates Ce 
IRVING SCHOOL FOR BO YS ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
iles from New York, in tl Irving’’ « 1 Tt ll » preparatory and 





MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS Chee Al. sc HOOL OF SAINT MARY 
n A New a rk 





; : . Miss Mrirtam A. Byt Prir . 
P.O x , OSSINING-ON-THE-H son, N. Y GARDEN City, Long Isla 


MOHE oes LAKE SCHOOL MRS. DOW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(M ( R al r 


BRIARCLIFF MA? 


MANLIUS 





ag SS peti intr tlt pn _ parental dis. | OAKSMERE 


( 





1, swimm 
couraged Ja ali 1001 for boys unde ’ : 

Cat: - Junior Hall, Mrs. MERRILL’s Schoo! for Girls. 
V. A. Rap wney, A.M., Pd.D., Prin 1 


Orienta Point, MAMARONECK-ON-THE-SOUND 


A MILITARY ACADEMY PUTNAM HALL bat ad nena 








: . Vassar Preparatory School Two year course for Hig 
ive heu in making litable selection from among juates. Comt sive mninatic k 
iis i ret 
at 1s, gl I ar c 
B Hark R's MAGA E 
Kr ~ 


Box 8ot, , PoucHEEEPSIE, 


EEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 








led 1833 Military since 857 hare oes Duta 
( ge Preparatory and Busine ss Cour ulding $100,000 ican 
Upper H ise [for Ur per ( las Smer Ser arate ul lir 12 “Alu: ni H al tor y ing boys. Low srl 
School Ear nrolment for 1919-20 necessar Waiti t School 
14.19 If ! h to make sure of cholastic a é J as military training, (7-13 
choose Fock ki The late Mai. Gen Bel advice t t 





Address J. C. BUCHER, A.M., or C. A. ROBINSON, Ph.D., Fomainebe: Peekskill, N.Y. 





—_ 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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3 NEW YORK | continued) 


— _ —-- a ——— ee a — 


Coen 


Dr. and Mrs. Frederic Martin Townsend’s 
BOARDING SCHOOL 

For High School Girls and Graduates 

Situated, planned and managed to give effective 

instruction, supervision and social training to 

each student, with safe, attractive and whole 


some home-life. Beautiful estate, outdoor sports 
Select patronage, national attendance. Elective 






RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 
OF PRACTICAL ARTS 


Founded by re. Russell Sage in connection with 











mma Willard Schoo studies, no formal examinations. Academic and 
r for the vocational and professional ' I inishing courses, music, expression, art, domes 
. women. Secretarial Work, House- tic science, secre tarial, physical culture riding 
yn s and Industrial Arts. B.S. de- ( Near New York City. Tenth year. For book 
aed idress Secretary, 3} let and views, address 
j ; m Secretary of Glen Eden 
t e College of Practical Arts, Troy, N. Y. 2 Bart 
ke issell Sag RB - y> = POUGHKEEPSIE NEW YORK 
THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL for GIRLS 
th Year. College preparatory and General Courses. Advanced 
idren is perhaps the 1 t important choice you have to work for High School graduates Music, Business Course, Domes- 
} vo . re - Poe tic Science, Gymnastics and outdoor sports 
nave culty W iK ITE i Sele la ‘ M sey Hy I i Th p 
ls adve n 1 sue el perfec t I A VIRGINA JONI \-B. § a 
I ;HAMTON, N. ¥ 


icy preferred, and the age of the stndent | OSSINING SCHOOL 





- For Girls. 51st year. Academic and « ‘ 
Se rate school for very you ] Brochu 1 3 
Nf ‘ CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
1ARTHA J. NARAMORE, A ciate Principal 
re, N. \ Box 65, OSSINING-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 





CONNECTICUT 
HOWE AND MISS MAROT’S SCHOOL 





FS 





lor Git, The ine The Ely School for Girls 


eg eae Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut 
St. Ronan Terra New HAVEN, ( in 


In the country, one hour from New York 


City. Twenty-five acres, modern equip- 
nals : ment. College Preparatory, General and 
INT MARGARET S SCHOOL Secretarial Courses. Music. Household 
Al Courses. Household arts and crafts arts. Daily work in the studio. Horse- 
ur. Gymnasium. Happy spirit of good fellowship be- back riding and all summer and winter 
iss EMILY GARDNER MUNR , A.M., Prin pal sports. Sleeping Porch. 
WATERBURY, Conn 
, The Junior School 
Nykeham Rise Country School for Girls A separate department for girls un- 
n representative, Mabel E. Bowman, A.B., Vice-Principal, der fifteen. Work and play planned to 


Cohasset, Mass meet the needs of the young girl. 


nNY E. Davies, LL.A., Principal, 





VASHINGTON, Conn. 


HI | I SII) EK A SCHOOL 
~~» ¥ FOR GIRLS 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
45 miles from New York. Preparation for c 
1 He 











ymprehensive 


college examinations. Cultural Courses usehold-Science 
including actual practice in a real home. Homestead and 
Lodge. Schoolhouse and Gymnasium Study of the 


dividual girl Organized Athletics 
MARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A.B., Vassar / Prineipal 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS, B.L., Smith — 











When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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CONNECTICUT (continued) 








Stamford — Academy 


















’ 
; 
-Wabanaki | |. 
| ‘ “ I 4 ° 
a a Na l WALTER D. GERKEN, A.M , Principal 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. | 
School 
Ui ) 
r 
I | 
, eo individ. 
For catalog, address hops. Ind dual bo Its ' ar mal and le 7 pr je \ 
MRS. CHARLES TARBELL DUDLEY ngs. Gymnasium. ‘Athletic fhelds.. 


nd Hil R Gr ich, Conn $ » endowment $500 a ye ldre 
N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster 
SON Ta : =z To ea - Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 


RIDGEFIELD ' 




















hool for boys in the highlands of | WHEELER 
< vieisions Off t ys the a i f a school i 
50 miles from New York City, witl " iSse in enthu ia t corps of tea her ‘ 
| I t individu eed All ports Tern $ < 
LAND J. MULFORD, Ph.D., Headmaster ; ‘ 
RIDGEFIELD, Conn a ee <M Head: , 
NORTH STONINGTON, ( 


RUMSEY HALL THE FANNIE A. SMITH FROEBEL 





Sey get naval, KINDERGARTEN AND TRAINING SCHOO! \ 
I ANI ) incipal, zed tea he 3 lal oppor r prac 
Louis H. Scuutte, M.A., Headmaster, ( , j mphasize 
CorNwaALt, Conn. FAN 4 cour Py sige gre Anatom St. | aici g 
THE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS New Haven Normal racy of Gymnastics 
Ha grown inder the active direction 3 1 year Fits for teaching sical ainin playe 
of f ider work Vocational bureau Dorn itories 2 ym ashe 
Freperick S. Curtrs, Prin Dining Hall » building Enclosed 3-acre campus ‘Be ath 
GERALD 15. CURTIS Assistant: Pring al athletic helds, 100 acres on Sound 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, Con 1466 Chapel Street, NEw Haven, ( 





The ROXBURY “SCHOOL, “Inc, CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 


faculty men. Careful physical and psyct 





W. L. FERRIS, B.A-, Director | A. E. CURDY, Ph.D., Headmaster 





Whe } wr ti? qd to scho ls please mention Harpe r’s Magazine 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 








The School that Finds 
| Latent Talents 


too Every boy has 


und develops them, 
ndividual program planned for him with 
gard to his special requirements. Every 
y has the opportunity of winning his P in 
athletics—Powder Point has 
| 
i 


athletes who never thought 


form of 


loped 


they 





chance of making the school teams 
ball, football, track, tennis, golf, swim 
the school has its own bathing beach 
he per sonal element at Powder Point, 
| h fosters a strong school spirit, makes 
boy proud of the school and the school 
id of the boy. Upper and lower schools 


Write for catalog. Address 


| 7 

= Ralph K. Bearce, A.M. ot 

iw Headmaster 

25 King Caesar Road 
7 m = ; Duxbury, Mass. bad 
e VS A 

"ty 

f of A 

| Lye BN. i » 

aA 











Powder Point School 











BR \HAM AC ADE MY 


ILBRAHA) 
LLISTON SEMINARY FOR BOYS 
1 ty deve ‘ Efficient masters Pre 


WYER, L.H.D 


HAUNC YY HAL L sc HOOK. 
“pal xclusively for 
TECHNOLOGY 


‘HU! ede aol rE O| 
teacher a specialist. 


itific schools Ever 
SURT, Princir 
B }.), Boston, Mass 


THE PROPER PRIVATE SCHOOL 





r children ho 
If 3 ha | l ik e| yn trom among the 
f tly 
" ggest atir the kin 
va i 1 and tl ige ] tud 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 





200 Boys 
86th Year 


‘There is 


Alumni 
Academy. Applications for 
sidered in the order of their 


S. F. HOLMES., 


CHURCH, Regi 


\ddre G. D 





Worcester Academy 


Opens Sept, 
nothing that a man 


mother, as 


loves and honors so 
next to a good 
a good school.” — Kipling 


all over the world honor Worcester 
admission con- 
arrival 
early for next September. 


A.M., 


trar, 


20 Teachers 
17th 


much, 


Book 


Principal 
Worcester, Mas 





























DEAN ACADEMY 








Young n and 4 r women find here a homelike atmosphere 
tl wh and efficient training in every department of a broad | 
tur Ipful hool spirit 

I endowment per libera $ yea 

Spe ( ein Dor er 

I t e and informati 1ddre 

ArTHUR W, Peirce, Litt.b., Pt I 

Ie KLI 


THE MITCHELL 


ae MILITARY Seren 


U. 8, Senator eg sr wey LobG E says? 
f 





New buildings. For book 
THOMAS CHALMERS, A.B., 





MILITARY BOYS SCHOOL 
the young American | vd the 


433 Waltham Street, 
West Newton, Mass 





Director 


D.D 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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Aye! we fe); * \ 
S| fel 3, 


Lasell Seminary Woodlawn Park 

















ull — 
tse fig po erage LB, case supervise sD 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Principal 
1757 Washington St. Auburndale, M 
TENACRE 
. ’ . . . A Co untry Sc hool for Yo UNL Gu 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
S From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 
100 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


“DRE P ARATORY to Dana Hall. 
Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
sports and athletics supervised and 
adapted to the age of the pupil. The 
finest instruction, care and influence. 


MISS ‘HELEN TEMPLE COOK] 
Dana Hall > Wellesle Vy Mass. 























MISS HALL’S SCHOOL 





A sch g he ir i ft 
shires Thirty ite 1 Pitt acres, 3 | 
N r 1 Special home trai: 
i 1 Ope Ou r 
I > 
SE D 
MARGE \ ‘G, Principal BERKSHIRE, Mass PITTSFIEI 


THE MacDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 















Ample ¢ Life in the open Athlet 
iit Household Arts College ar ae eneral courses 
JOHN M ) Pp ) ip, _ Each girl's personality obse od and developed 
Mrs. Joun MacD \.B., § Principal Write for booklet 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass West NEwTon, M 
WHIT TIER sc -HOOL FOR GIRLS Miss wage ford and ‘Miss Remaets's s School 
Cre al A country ol for girls, facing tt Mo Holyok 
Fittin, oink r is fit cam{ College prepa . ge 1 
Uoner and > mas from Primary to Colles f 
+s — — piteenitinad Miss Mary sRADFORD, 
Mrs ——— “a aaa St. Mr eameac, Mass Miss RGINIA W. KENNED i HADLE 
STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL AN EASTERN SCHOOL 
The Special School for girls who are unable to keey 
+} > If I a Lift ii ix £ as t 
7 wn age. Ini ; . gas ti 
H 3 sugge g fu 
HARRIET I S I " HARPER'S NE 
4 x Pl Mf S 
R Hall School «ii 
ogers Ha CNOOL in: 
4 : 38 minutes from Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


g po i 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 








\} hen ur ting to schools please nu ntion Harpe r’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS (continued 











re.) 





7 . — School of Personality for Girls | 
Oe gees i Ak 


APPY home life with personal attention and care. Students 
Distinctively devoted to inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
hood. Hygiene and morals observed especially for health, character, 
responsibility and initiative. One hun lred acres; pine groves and 
1000 feet of seashore. Climate is exceptionally favorable for outdoor 
life. Horseback riding, gymnastics. College Preparatory or Cultu- 


and recognized as the Pio- 
neer School of Personality 




















ral Courses. French, German and Spanish by native teac hers. Music 3 
omestic Science, Handiwork, Household Arts, Secretarial and other courses for sec uring Per- 
nality Diplomas introductory to definite service. Experienced, earnest instructors. Booklet. 

Miss FAITH BICKFORD, Principal, Box A, BREWSTER, MASS. 





MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for Girls WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


; Only small separate college for wome ass tts. 4-ye 
special and college preparatory courses. ¢ 8 * separate college for women in Massachusetts. 4-year 











cou 3. degree. Faculty of men and women 20 buildings 
Arts Music. Languages—native teachers. acres Endowment Catalog. 
rts Rev. SAMUEL V. Cote, D.D., LL.D., President 
The Fenway, 28, Boston, Mass. Norton, Mass s0 miles from Boston) 
HOUSE IN Sum PINES MISS GUILD AND MISS EVANS’ SCHOOL 
i *reparatory and fir ishing course Lan 38th year Preparation for leading colleges Advanced work 
1 H t r High School graduates. Household Management, Cooking, Sew 
to I each g, Secretarial Course. Native lanes ige teachers. Athletic Sports 
Horseback Riding 
RNISH, Principal, Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin Miss AuGuSTA CHOATR, Assoc. Prin 
RTON, Mass ; utes from Boston.) 29 Fairfield St. and 200 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass 
WALNUT HILL SCHOOL MISS McCLINTOCK’S SCHOOL 
Preparatory School for ( . 17 miles from Boston 
Skating P ‘ Athlet Fields, 5s Buildings. Gym- | 
| 
& ONANT, er | 
BIGELOw, $ ¢ Prin ipals. 12 Hig! i St., Natick, Mass. 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Maas. 
[IE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR G — 
Mar A.B I 877 For many years known as “ The Burnham Scho 
( 43rd year opens September, 1919 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
= Miss B. T. Capen, Principal 
Massachusett NORTHAMPTON, Mass 





‘? BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Bradford, Mass, 











| 
116th year 
] Talty miles from Bost mn, in the beautiful Merrit né c 
| Valley. Extensive grounds and modern equipmen Se 
| Certificate adn rite to leading « lleges. General cou f ¥ 
five years and two years’ course for High School graduates. 
i} Address Miss MARION COATS, A.M.,, Prin,-———__— 
—<——_»— —— = — = ee = a 
—— 
23 Founded 
| miles 1 
from 8 
Boston 2 
8 


Ourdogr spore, Extensive = ABBOT ACADEMY tierich Cottege Preparation, Gen 


grounds — modern eral Course with } 


ings. ANDOVER, MASS. Miss BERTHA BAILEY, 4, Science. 





3 When writing to schools please me ntion Harpe r’s Magazine 
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MASSACHUSETTS ( continued ) 


, OWARD. SEMINAR) 


A hag saeg-nennd ose New Englané Country School 












































Twenty-f ( General Course Dome tic Science and Home 
M rumer | mu Mod Language The ‘school, 
i are ¢ h in separate | k I ge new sleeping rch. Fine new Y. W. A | 
i lrill, horseback riding, excellent ,canoeing, tri ifield. Extensive grounds | 
$600-$800. Upper 1 pupils. Catalog, addre 
MR. aunt Mrs. c. P. KENDALL, Principals, 12 moaned Street, West Bridgewater, Mass. ) 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY The Sargent School for Physical Education 
Largest f Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagogy ; 
me mmer Sessic joth year opens Sept. I ed 1881. ’ 
2n \ ' ‘ 
Harry SEYMOUR Dean, : 
Huntington ( mbers, Boston, Mass . Dr. D. A ARGENT CAMBRI 
. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
piapimigiinenbiaheenensiaent Sw 
BOL DERNESS SCHOOL FOR BOYS TILTON SEMINARY 
ve buildings Twenty re Prepares for ( leges and Tech In the foothills of the White Mountains. For young m ° , 
nical Schools. Ranks with the highest ‘rade schoo of New . ng: women Preparation for college « yusines Courses { 
la yet by reaso a ee ~e vent the tuiti m erate. Mo n School graduates. Home economics. Christian Influence. 7 bu 
gym ing winter sports 40th year. Athletics. Separate department for young boys M 
Rev lomme W EBSTER. L H.D., Rector, Georce L. Pumpton, Princit 
Piymoutn, N. H. 22 School Street, TrLtTo~, N 
—— o_o -_ — —— —— . 
= KIS 








Proctor Academy ia 
At the foot coon ae “What shall we do with ‘ = 







f homes, 





cand gi the Children this Summer? = 
Colleg 
. Agr . ‘ , » 
a An interesting and authorita- 
s wholesome . . . 
nse $400. Address tive article under this title may 
'¥. T. OLAYTON, A.M., P 
cadens eimaster be found in the Summer » 


GI 
Camp Section immediately 





following the School pages. 











sel W 
RHODE ISLAND ; _VERMONT 














LINCOLN | SCHOOL FOR GIRLS BISHOP ora r ie, overlook 1 
Anendowed x xl for girls overlooking Lake Ct 
Coll R ratory and electiv . — —— * _ . 
A I AS, I 
PROVIDEN I ; 7 B x I BURLINGTON | 
MARY C. WHEELER SCHOOL A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL | 
RPER {AGAZ 
PENNSYLVANIA _ | 
FRANKLIN AND Mz ARSH/ AL L AC ADEMY ST. LUKE’ S SCHOOL 
t , g = v-? _— 
x4 LANCASTER, Pa. VAYNE (M I f | 


Whe f } to sci vals ple se mention Ha “Pe "s Ma JaZiNe | 
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PENNSYLVANIA (continued) 





sburg ) 


Academy 


Mercersburg, Pa 
Aim of the School—A thorough 
pPhysical,mental and moral train- 
ing for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Christian 
masters from the great univer 
‘ Personal attention given 
to each boy 
Location— In the country, on the 
tern ope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley of th 


, one 1e 
ar t beautiful and healthful 


to Main Hall 





co esage _ - Modern and com- 





Gymnasium and Junior School 
e for catalogue and Phe spirit i MM reersburg 
WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D... Headmaster, Box 101 J 





Swarthmore Preparatory School for Boys 
Preparatory Fstablished and equipped to prepare 
gen careers and to help them decice on their life 

h study. Modern st« 








1 bala » buildings Str 
Junior Department Summer Session Parents and bx 
M l Box 1 SWARTHMORE, Pa. 


KISK IMINE TAS sc HOOL FOR BOYS 


ege or technical h 5 High, healthful loca 
ty { ~ attention Iextensi 
Golt irts Football and baseball 
t I isi i iz pool Addre 





WILSON, Jr., President, 
Box 81 SALTSBURG, Pa. 


RKIOMEN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Preparatory Music, Oratory, Business Agriculture 


acre campus Scholarships Development 





lrainit for Service our aim. Military training 
j ier boys in separate cottage Catalog 
KRIEBEL, D.D Box 100, PENNSBURG, Pa 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


tional with Separate Dormitory Buildings College 
I ratory, also Manual Training and Citizenship courses 
Neshaminy Creek Athletics Friends’ management 


4. Watton, A.M., Principal 
Box 254, GEORG! CHOOL, Pa. 





WYOMING ae MINARY 
icationa chool where boys and gir get 
' e. College Preparati 


Domestic winenl Gdaken, Wien 
1 Athl Fields 74th year. Endowed—low rate 
SPI E, D.D., President 








Suaier Department of 
the marca School 


I ul H j ‘ e of 


RYDAL 


] f \ 
! 1 ‘ rtoM er A 














Miss Abby A. Sutherland, Rydal, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





Ogontz School 


Founded 1850 
A school for girls occupying an estate on the sum 
mit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes from Philadelphia 
Illustrated booklet describing new building will 
be mailed on request 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND, Principal 


a 












Montgomery County, 


a. hte 


SEGGELE 















--PishopthorpeWanor 


| Box 235, Bethle chem, Pa. 


| Offers exceptional opportunitic to a limited number of 


| girls in thetr prepat ation for college or for social or busi 





| ‘ ‘ — asse Special two-year finish 
1} ing course for High School graduates Exceptional 
i ad ntages in Mt Art. Household Arts and Science 
Acteand Crafts E xpression and Secretarial work. Junior 
Denartment 
High healthful location on New gymnasium and tiled 


theslopeot thel chigh M. un wimming pool. Tennis,ba 
ta Ne ur New York and ket ball, skating, riding, ete 
p athetic and folk danc 

ing. Address Claude N 
Wyant, Principal 














7777) 
4 4) 
Ney 





62nd Year 

( and Count 1 

High hool ¢ luate \cademi ( Ke 
Preparat I ib Music; kx i \ 
catl il ( 

\thlet Horseback Riding wimming, 
Basketball Tennis, Dancing, Military Drill, 
Calistt 

EDNA JOHNSTO ell I " 
Box B, ( i Pu ELPH ] 











lan gradual 
itions of rest 





Jenkintown, Pa. (suburb of Phila 

MS to develop the indi titud f st t 
| r College Department 
Music, Art, Arts and Craft 

Domestic Science l 

tics, Normal K 

Field Moderate tert log Idt 

M. H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres., Box 405, Jenkintown, Pa 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
THE OLDEST ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


Summer School at Chester Springs 
Chester County, Pa 


-—————— a 





Open-air instruction. High, rolling land. Beautiful and 


| histori scenery lennis Courts, croquet grounds, et« 
Board (in jing tuition) $10 0 per week and upwards 
Open een. No student, without special permission, will 


be accepted for a stay of less than two weeks. Send for | 
circular. Reference, if requested, will be given by applicants. 


D. ROY MILL ER, Resident Manager 
| Chester Springs Chester County, Pa. 











THE SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Special educational and 
social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn Mawr College. 
College Preparatory and Academic Courses. Supervised athletics. 
ell equip; nnasium For circular, address 
ALICE G HOwLanp, Prit l 
_ELeanor O. BrowneLt, Pei preienciaitan Box M, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


LINDEN “HALL SEMINARY 
Trains young women to take a worthy place in life. Beautiful, 
healthful location Academic and College Preparatory. Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Business. Post-graduate work. Separate 
Junior Department. Gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. 
Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, 
Box 101, Lititz, Pa Near Lancaster 


PENN HALL ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

reparatory, Modern Language and Special Courses. 
ileges Rooms with private bath. May each year 
tic City Work continues without interruption. 
mand swimming pool. Ra ates, $600. Catalogue and 





FRANK S. Macrit, A.M., Prin., Box A, CHAMBERSBURG, Pa. 


MISS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and 
secretarial courses. Music, Domestic Science Physical training, 
outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming Develops character, 
mind and body. 





Miss JANET SAYWARD, Principal. OVERBROOK, Pa. 


Me low om Sided Eis 


Formerly Miss Marshall's School 








‘Bs 1M BINES charm and wholesomeness of beautiful sut 
¢ adv . niv & mile istan Prepat 


ymestic S 


lake. O 


EMMA MILTON COWLES 
Head of School 





Oak Lane Philadelphia, Pa. 























The BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girl« Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Preparation for Bryn Mawr punt »lyoke, ith, V 
Wellesley colleges v 
years 272 student s fro ym 

ege Fireproof stone building 
athletics. 








r 


Elizabeth Forrest Johnson, A.B., Head of the Schoo 


HIGHLAND HALL FOR GIRLS 
Strong preparation for all colleges. 
General, Music, Art, Domestic Arts. 
ze sart of the Alleghanies. Adjoining baths for all r 
Gymnas ium, swimming pool, sleeping porch. 
Specialists in each department. Catalog. Address 
THE SECRETARY, HOLLIDAYS!I 


THE WILKES-BARRE. INSTITUTE 
School for Girls. Sixty-fifth year. Number resident pu 
ited. Prepares for all colleges. Individual instruction. 
and Special courses. Athletics, Music, Domestic Science, } 
Scientific Gardening. Expenses moderate. Address 
ANNA MILES OLcorTT, Principal, 
WILKEs- BARR 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL 
For Girls. Thorough college preparation and courses for 
going to college. Beautiful and healthful location in the m« 
Main Line P. R. R. New gymnasium, swimming poo! 
ing porch. Physical training. Catalogue. 

A. R. GRIER, _ ident, 

P. S. Mouton, A.B., Headmaster, Box 104, BIRMINGHAM 





THE MARY LYON SCHOOL 

A Country School in a College Town. College Preparatory) 
tificate privileges. General and Finishing Courses. Opport 
for advanced study. One teacher to every six girls OF 
classrooms. SEVEN GABLES, our Junior School for girl 
separale complete equipment. H. M. Crist, A.B., Fra? 
Crist, A.B., Principals, Box 1502, SWARTHMORE 





MISS ; MILLS” SCHOOL AT “MOUNT AIRY 
First Out-of-door Sc hook for Well Children. 
Boarding and day school for girls, 4 to 16. 8 open air 
lows wi 5 glass protecti on. Central stone school building 
| reshei vusual opportunity for Fre ach Ng 
vid 1 train ng a mony all spor 
"ELLEN STANNEY MILLs, Box M, Mot ; PHILADELPHIA 








CEDAR Corer 





A school f ted number of girls over If 
modern bu ail lir <y on a high and picturesqi 1e campus of 
\thletics All modern cultural and vocational courses 


Wa. F. Curtis, Litt.D., President, 
Box H, ALLENTOW> 


THE SANATORIUM SCHOOL 

A select, home school for the treatment, instruction and pers 
f children suffering from all forms of nervousness; paralys 
fectior all defe ts of speech. Unusual ad vantages for deat 
entific traini ations now. The on 

t 1. Highest ¢ 
Miss CLAUDIA M. REDD, Prin 

















19 19 reservat 
nents. References required 
1. 46 Runnemede Ave., LANSD 





A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 





School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
. 
Franklin Square, N 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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MISS BEARD’S 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


NEW JERSEY 





(TENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
beautif il try near New York 5 modern 
thleti swimming 1 














y certih 
g. Address 





, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











ry school, 13 miles from New York. College preparatory, 

rses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Science Super- 
work in gymnasium and field. Catak request. 
( EARD ORANGE, N. J 

KENT PLACE 
y School for Girls 

Pre eparatory and Academic ¢ 

ARAH WOODMAN PAUL, } pyj; 

NNA S. WOODMAN, \ ‘ 

SumMIT, N. J. 2 les f 1 N. ¥ 








Special 
Health Tests 


Every Peddie boy i 


PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
the most thorougt 


aims to bring each boy of a health examinatior 
ll development of hi Weaknesses as correcte 












to prepare him in- ‘special at Mrcores 
ly, morally, spirituall, pean alle ent ee 
" any, may wen paren Boys € 
lly for whatever task trained to grow physical! 
may be his in the great world as well as mentally 
of the future Peddie 











Peddie Institute is liberally en 

dowed, and conducted without thought of profit sraduates 
enter all colleges by certificate or examination Pub Lic sper ik 
ing and music. 60-acre campus, Swimming pool, baseball 
football, gymnasium. Lower school for boys from 11 to 14 
years. 54th year. Q miles from Princeton. Write for booklei 


and catalog. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 5B, Hightstown, N. J. 














MARY'S HALL FOR GIRLS 
ind College Preparatory Co 

» Art, Domesth 

itdoor Sports and Riding. 


Post 
Gym 


Two years 
Science, Dancing 


irses. 





Box 402, BURLINGTON, N. J. 





DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ge preparatory and special courses. Domestic 
f Prepares for all leading colleges. Limited 

Suburban to New York. 


Arts and 
number of 
Spacious grounds. Gymnasium. 
ling Address 
CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals, 
Box 603, ENGLEWOop, N. J. 


LAKEWOOD HALL 
lege Preparatory Boarding School for Girls in the Health- 
ines of New Jersey. 
rained Faculty Academic Courses. 
ig and all other forms of Athletics 
l s B. Converse, A.B., Principal, 


LAKEWOop, N. J. 


THE HARTRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Beautiful country place. Large Recitation Hail. Fully 
e ped gymnasium. . Outdoor sports under Physical Director. 
Preparatory and General courses. 
MELYN B. Haxtrince, A.B., Principal, 
Jakwood, PLAINFIELD, N. J. (50 minutes from New York.) 


BANCROFT TRAINING SCHOOL 


Home School.” Training of children whose mental 

has not progressed normally. Winter quarters ‘in 

l “Philadelphia sul arb. Summer Home on coast of Maine. 

i attendance Resident physician, 10 teachers, 29 nurses and 
ants. Circular, write 

ARRINGTON, M.D., Box 141, 








HADDONFIELD, N. J. 


THE NEIDLINGER SCHOOL 


e backward or unusual child 
in many cases previously considered h¢ 
1s and scientists. 
we expect to cure. 
W for literature 
St., East ORANGE, N. J 





peless, 





inless 
school 
98 Prospect 


> no Case 
ing and day 















A SUMMER CAMP 


THE PENNINGTON SCHOOL 


An efficient school at moderate cost. 75 minutes from N. Y., 5 
from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Business. 
Gymnasium. Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all athletics. Jun- 
ior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. Moderate Rates 

FRANK MAcDANIgEL, D.D., Headmaster, 

Box 40, PENNINGTON, N. J 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


Liberally endow.d school, for boys qualified to make use the of 
unusual opportunities. General education and preparation for col 
lege or technical school. Separate Junior School. Gymnasium. 
roo acres, lake. A visit invited. 

Joun C. SHarpg, LL.D., Headmaster, 

Box I, BLarrstown, N. J. 





KINGSLEY 


Box M, Essex Fetus, N. J. 





PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

College preparatory school for boys over 14. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils (60) and freedom from rigid class organi- 
zation. Excellent equipment and facilities. Special attention given 
to Athletics and moral welfare. 45th year. 


J. B. Fring, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 








FREEHOLD MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 65 select young boys. Just enough of the Military training 
to inculcate habits of obedience, promptness, orderliness an 
self reliance Study and play carefully supervised One teacher 
to 10 boys. ‘* The school with the personal touch." 

Major CHARLES M. DUNCAN, 

Box 56, FREEHOLD, N. J 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY _ 


Prepares for Coes ge or business. 
S. Army Offic detailed 
Special School for "Jaa Y Catalog. 
De. €. Lonanck, President, 
CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Major 
Box 400, WENONAH, N. J 12 miles from Philadelphi 





NEWTON ACADEMY 








\ military « hool for young boys 2 hours fre . a 
Seautiful, h he catior Thor igh prepé 
Home care Disciy rm Summer Sessior ( 
lorses ar 1S€ Gymnasiun AU . 
loderate rates. Cata 
PHILIP WiLson, A I x t J 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY pactongad ed TE 


Thorough preparation for college or business Efficient fact 
individual attention. Boys ta 
training. Supervised athletics 35th 
res 


Col. T. D 





ill classes, 





LANDON, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer 6, Bor 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 





#5) NATIONAL PARK 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 
Washington, D. ¢ Suburbs 
James b. Ament, Phd. Lb. D., Pres 














NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


1] 
I Cat ( 4 
( I Advanced a al ¢ 
M 
H i 
I ard Ir ees 
J ( | I 
iH I I »., A 
t i D. ¢ 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


p 
{ 


I 


FAIRMONT / 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
A resident and day ! for 3 


I ¥ MADEIRA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Army and Navy Preparatory School 


St. Albans. The National Cathedral School f 


I lent of the B 


Wasut 
MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 


{ , 
I 


ion of National Capital 
i “ | luates, gene nd 
D ence O po 

PHOMPSON, Prine 


r ¢ 
MADISON HALL 
t, Expre 
iil 
p 


COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
GUNSTON HALL 


PAUL INSTITUTE 
A Boar I 
| > 


Pas , " 
I entary La 


WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





MARYLAND 


THE TOME SCHOOL 


HOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS 


NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


7 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


+ 


| 
| 

















SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


VIRGINIA 





— 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


WOMEN Founded 1842 HOLLINS, VA 
\ 
\ i | t 
I the M {\ " 
Miss Matty L. Cocke, President, Box 301 
I it t il I Ask a Hi git 











FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 








f iniversities and busine life Personal at 
tary training sOth year New $6 
loma admits to all college Rates $500. Spr 
ear famous caverns at Grottor for all student 
Maj. MorRGAN H. Hupoins, Pri pal 
Box 41! WAYNESBORO, \ 


\UNTON MILIFARY ACADEMY 
t private aca‘lemy in the East Boy 
for the Universities, Government Academies or Busi 
isium swimming pool and athletic park New 
acks Charges $550. For catalogue, address 
KABLE, Ph.D., l 


Principal, 


from 10 to 20 years 


STAUNTON, Va. 








1] In the homes where children 


are given the broadest oppor- 
tunities, their schooling is an 
all-year-round subject of interest. 
and cumula- 


A very distinct 


tive advantage accrues to the 


| schools that maintain the policy 
of all-year-round advertising in 
Educational 


the Directory of 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 








SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN SWEET BHIAR, Va. 


tandard college courses A.B. and | Degree recognized by 
niversities as basis of gra ite work No preparatory ce 
tment. Campu 1 0 acres inthe Blue Ridge M ntai 
excelled climate Out-of-door aports the year nd 
lents received on certificate from accredited achool 
EMILIE WATTS McVEA, A.M., Litt.D., President 





For catalogue and 
Regist 











Randolph-Macon Woman ’s College | 


} 
r 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, 


Box 12 





When writing to schools please mention Harper’s 











VIRGINIA COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty Elex 
tive, Preparatory and tull unior College course usic, Art 
Expression Domestic Science Catalogue Address 

Mattie P. Harris, President 

Mrs. GeretTrupe Hargis Boatwricnt, Vice-President 

Box H, Roanokr, Va 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


Historic Junior College ‘;irlaand Young Women s7th year 
$500 Social Training Two-year College Courses Preparatons 
and Finishing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
Tennis, Basketball, Gymnasium Students from many states 


Ideal climate. Non-sectarian 


Artnur Kyte Davis, A.M., 201 College Place, Petrrsnurc, Va 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY 
for Girls and Young Women. §2nd year 


mous Valley of Va., near Natural Bridge 
Hlome life ( 


In Blue Ridge Mts. fa 
Rare health record 


ollege Preparatory binishing, Music, Pipe Organ, 
Art, Domestic Science, Business, et« tudents from every section 
f U.S. and outside Recommended by Bishop J. H. Vincent 


Chicago Rate $485 Box 035, BUENA Vista, Va 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies Established 184 Term begins Sept. 12th. 


In the beautiful and historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Uneur 
passed climate, modern equipment Students from 31 states, 
Course Collegiate (3 years), Preparatory (4 yeara) Music, Art, 
Eapression and Domestic Science Catalog 
STAUNTON, Va 
STUART HALL 
E.piscopal school for gir ove ixth Sessior 
} h in traditions of the paat ilive t need { the present 
Thorough college preparation 
Outdoor sport Adare 
Mrs. H. N. HiILys, A.B Formerly Pr of Swe B " y) 
Box I TAUNTON, Va 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


for Young Girls Beautifully situated in the foothills of Virginia 


near Washington. College Preparatory and especial courses. French, 
the language of the house Teache girla to study, brings them 
nearer ature and in¢ ites habits of order and economy 


Mile. Lea M. BOULIGNY 


Box 8, WARRENTON, Va 


Lynchburg, Va. EY 





Magazine 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


TENNESSEE MISSOURI 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DE 
Deaf ¢ lrer Normal Training 
I I for lult D 
) ( tio { D ts i 
J 1. ( ! I 
| il In ite 
} ighw S1 
LINDENWOOD COL L EGE 



































year Di 1 lhe Young Wome 
Two and tour yensxeuliege comrecs and Umer yon 
Strong vocational cour 
z ow yppor t Music, Art, Expre 
i it L. Roemer, D.D., President, 
: M a 
WARD - 3 JE ONT MISS COMPTON’ Ss SCHOO L 
For Giris Phan tr WomMEN for Children of Retarded Mentality Limite le 
RY sE RV ATION S for the 1919-20 session ae Cae. Sas Se Ses eee ee 
be made, and should re- city priviles Founded 10 Ter $000. and us 
' ttention i der that FANN \. COMPTON, Pr pal 
| 1 809 Flad Ave., St. Le 
} WARD-BELMONT offers. six-yen 
‘ee D Raterature, Bf At FLORIDA 
tar Sen stment prepares fcr 1 ne HULVEY Florida) MILITARY ACADEM\ 
r rk ; ee v i lings and jui l 
aa 1 i ; f War = ment Pr r f 
‘ Gos “ Pe I 
! 3 ; : 3 Cal 
i t 
| = 
; r Book A MILITARY ACADEMY 
| WARD-BELMONT RI end bape pe en acs an Boy th 
{ Belmont Heights Box H Nashville, Tenn : on: one and suggestions, giving ful 
j Information Burea HARPER'S MAGAZINI 
—— == | cee 

















WEST VIRGINIA KENTUCKY 


ST. HILDA’S HALL KE mninieieae’ MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
\ ~ College Pre gg pag th a Winter H oe Th. See 2 
Athletics. Ope I $ ; U.S.W Departmen Reser 
MARIAH PENDLETON Duvat, Pr 4) (Former Principal Stuart 
\ Va T 





GEORGIA 


BRENAU COLLEGE-CONSERVATORY A SOUTHERN SCHOOL 














GEORGIA MILITARY ACADEMY | | 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING SUMMER CAMP IN FOOT HILLS OF BLUE RIDGE | 
CORPS UNDER U. S. WAR DEPARTMENT AND AMERICA’S MOST NOTED HEALTH REGION | 
Moderate Expenses, Parental Guidance, - HAVAL SCHOOL Sound Discipline, Thorough Work 
N 25 5 25, ae t 1 go me, Psy 303 1 | 

One of America’ s Most Splendidly asain eens Schools | 





1} he? fi? ] lo sc} ols ple 1S¢ mentio? Ha pe s Magazine 











ee 














ee 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


IL L INOIS 


‘Lake Forest Academy for Boys 








Trustees: College Preparatory Eastern Training 
Louls F. Swift, J. V. Farwell, HW. ©. Chatfleld-Tavlor, Clayton Mid - Western School® Not a Military School 
Mark, A. B. Dick, Alfred L. Baker, Rev. J. G@. K. MeOlure, Geo I . a ie 
A. MeKinlock. A. A. Carpenter, J. H. 8S. Lee, S.A. Benedict ‘ 
at vy Field, B. M Linne 1. MD... Eenest Palmer. ( hh. Moor 
James Viles, Rev. Andre (. Zenos, 


Scholastic work 


W 1) 
Beautiful country location 


Cala 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 116, Lake Forest, Il. 














FRANCES SHIME R sc HOOL 
; 1 \ Ac \ ROCKFORD COLLEGE 
Art, I t >. I le ‘ 


MONTICELLO SEMINARY 





om Good Paying Positions 


Open to Young Men and Women as 


PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 





FERRY HALL 





x LAKE | EST, Ill 


A SUMMER CAMP 











AMERICAN | PHYSICAL 


pede | COLLEGE ¢f 9) EDUCATION 
1A I I ire, New York Accredited — Co-educational 
Address Dept. 42, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 

















MINNESOTA 









A WESTERN SCHOOL COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
If t : ! ¥ 
School I a HARPE : A 
Frank | 
' 
Noted for its College Entrances, including 
rs | wk Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, etc. 
ix hed a Minnesota w +- es itt Wan Pano , 
Off rair Cert | | \ | 
r = experienc tradition nd ideals of fifty year Summer cl 1 Cam ! 
nroll now r 1920-21 book, address 
a / C. w. NEWHALL, A. B., Seameesen, Drawer A, Faribault, Minnesota. 











4 When vriting to schools please re ntion Harpe r’s Magazine 











SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


INDIANA 























































SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOO}!)s ) u , 
College for Women. 79th Year = i} 
Standard Courses leading to Degrees. Depart- ul 
ments of Expression, Household Economics, > a 
Conservatory of Music, School of Art, Elec- 
tive Courses. 12 buildings, gymnasium, v 
“a aed natatorium, 40-acre golf links, riding, etc. i 1 
Military Academy Saint Mary-of-the-Woods Academy } i 
y Four - year High School Course. Spe- 
cial Course. For Bulletins and Illus- 
trated Booklet, address a 
The Secretary, Box 50 | | 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana il 
The Commanding Officer, Culver, ind | 
eat il 
ELMHURST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 4 
( f M ( ( ¢ ¢ If } e dift t k ga table ] 
i t | 
I HARPER'S MAGA a 
I a ir S 
I 
} |} 
OHIO i! 
GRAND RIVER INSTITUTE OXFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN ' 
l ; M nd Art Rates $375 Wr i] 
: Box OxForp, ( | 
GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN A CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL f 
WISCONSIN 
KEMPER HALL MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE 
I C co bal , 'B A, B.S I 
1 Art, I € id applied art , 
1A 3 wait AUKI 
MICHIGAN 
THE LIGGETT SCHOOL WE WILL INSERT 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YorK 





TEXAS 
EL PASO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


iis ; COLORADO 
WOLCOTT SCHOOL 


» Sct for ( 








SCHOOLS & COLLECES 


UNCLASSIFIED CALIFORNIA 











How towrite, whatto write, ff 
a nd Where to sell | 
? 
Cultivate your mind. De Velop ll The BISHOP S SCHOOL 
your literary gifts. Master the | 
art of self expression Make u ~ ° ° . 
your spare time profitable. |gj For Girls La Jolla, California 


Turn your tdeas into dollars 


’ Upper and Lower Schools 


Writ- Sener LONAI | 
VU } ‘ | \ | | \ l 





Dr. Esenwein 


tin J A k t aiis at | 

al { F i $1,000 bef npleting | 

Tl t 1 fe and the is TT} I Ll ( 
| $75 t plas riting alone 


Califor \ 


Tl I t I ipl Right Reverend Joseph H. Johnson, President 
Marguerite Barton, M.A., Headmistress 





150-page illustrated catalogue free 
¥! : Is) 
il Che Home Correspondence School fi ~ i 











ept Sprinagfiel« Mass 
if! Dey Springf i, . 1S ' 4 
f hs —ae_ee_ 00080000 _O0_00_O8 Be Be ROC | 








SUMMER CAMP 





PAGE MILITARY ACADEMY 





DO ANY OF THESE SUBJECTS INTEREST YOU? 


Philosophy, Psychology, and Edueation After cheeking the subjects that interest 
Ancient Languages and Literatures you, fill in and maul to 
Modern Languages and Literatures 


, The University of Chicago Press 
Ih lish and iterature 


Neg in 5771 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

The History of Art [ | Biology Descriptive material on books and journals in the sub 

" : ae,° . +: ects checker ill be sent to you at once, and your 

Social Science (Political KEeonomy, Politi J ch Ps “25 ut once, and your 

: é ‘ name will be placed on the mailing list to receive an- 

eal Science. History, Sociology , An nouncements of new books as they are published 
thropology ( eore interests 

: : : oe Nia 

Karth Science | Physical science ; 


Correlated Mathematics for High Schools td 
Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools. 
Religion and Pheology On 


VM he Mi ority ] to se hools ple LSé mention I] 1 “pe "3 Magazine 








What Shall We Do With the 
Children This Summer? 


asking 


themselves at this season Shall a unihed 


HIS Is a question many parents are 


family plan be adopted, or shall the best 
program be adopted for each member of the 
family to suit his or het special ta tes and needs? 
Growing boys and girls do need for their best 
development some social and recreational ex 


perience beyond that afforded in the home and 


chool [Truly periodical absence from home 
associations, however pleasant they ma be, 
strengthens the home ties and_ enriche the 


famuly life ith new experiences. 


‘2 ies - 





In whatever plan is adopted for the children, 
intelligent direction, wise control and adequate 
safeguards must be provided, 


In its expert supervision, the camp usually 
safeguarding its 


individuality of 


goes beyond caring for and 
charges It aims to study the 


each camper, to bring out desirable qualities 


and curb other tendenct and to di elop char- 


] 


acter and individuality in surroundings and 


under leadership that is both sympathetic and 
inspiring. 


lo obtain the happiest results for the children’s 


summer vacations, one she ild study their taste ™ 


temperament strong points and we iknesses. 


arents may well ask themselves some searching 


questions Are their boys or girls too timid, 


indecisive or studious, or difhdent, im} lying the 


° 
need of some strong influence to draw them out, 


give them confidence, interest them more in 


+ es Lak a9 : i! P 
: Te ya ee | oe Te NREL LEE 25 . oa 


play and develop their personalities? Or 

they selhsh, willful and disobedient, quarrelso: 
and domineering, implying the need of wi 
direction for their surplus energy, a recogniti 
of the rights 


f others and of their own true po 
Do they 
and interests \re the 

chahng 


need broader taste 
older 


restraints and longing to ¢ 


tion in society? 
boys and ei 
it home 


out into the world? It is wise to anticipate t! 


children’s needs and we must meet these co! 


ditions in our planning not only for the scho 


year, but also for the vacation time. 





Camp 
that every boy and girl, no matter how back- 


interdependent 


relationships 


are so 
ward and sensitive, will be drawn into some 
activities, will gain some skill in the various out- 
learn how to make friends. 
Sports in camp tea subjection 


door sports and 
ch many lessons 
those of a 
outside of 


ambitions tX 


of personal group, 
oneself, and 
Life in the 


open gives a broader view of life and a realiza- 


loyalty to something 
self-control under trying conditions. 


tion of the bigness of the world outside of one’s 
own little 
influences of camp alone accounts for its strong 
appeal to every parent’s heart.—From “Vaca- 
tion Training for Boys and Girls,” by Irving G. 
McColl. 


sphere. The character - developing 


By consulting the following pages or by writ- 
ing to the School Information Bureau of Har- 
PER’s MaGazink, information may be secured 


regarding the best camps and summer schools. 


mention Harper’s Maga 

















CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 


eT THe” —— eg 2 

















MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS, 10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 








CAMP COWASSET 


th Faln . Cape Cod 
The o~ ashore P sheomy y sek G irls 





CAMP KINEOWATI THA 


WILTON, MAINE 


IRVING C. McCOLL Hotel McAlpin, New York City 

















SARGENT CAMPS FOR GIRLS 











QUANSET)|| ~— 


The Cape Cod Camp for Girls 


On Pleasant Bay, South Orleans, Mass. 
The pioneer salt water camp, est. 1905 


4g | CAMP MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 





















} t . 1 1 ¢ ¢ } a th Modert 
rama iald sas 
{M ss J € yt t xperen 
sy] i Mrs. B.A. W.H 1 Rock Taue tow ton oniet { ' er. Catalog 
wealth Av Newton Centre, Mass ‘ = 
Telephone, Newton South, 876 M MARY L. JOBE, A.M., F.R.6.S.. Room 60, 50 Morningside Drive, New York 
When t ng to camps plea e mention Har ‘per s Mag az ine 











CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 








+ 3 3 ‘3 f 
Camp Winneshewauka 
LUNENBURG, VERMONT FOR GIRLS 


KARL O. BALCH, Resident Mgr., Dept, A, Lunenburg, Vt. 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 











The Island Cam 


amp For Girls 


e€connel . veins. 
CHINA, MAINE —— 


tea 


























ALlLOoOHnaA 
Camps for Girls 


So. Fatr eS Fairle Vt..and Pike, N. 4, 


FUN FROLIC FRIENDSHIPS 











Mrs. BE. L. GULICK 
205 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 

















QUINIBECK CAMPS 











Wynona 


CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Fairlee, Vt. 5 





Lie tri 
1 i vat 
rs 
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x “ » (amp 
as s Fitehbur Ma 








CAMP OHUIVO FOR GIRLS 
Oxford, Me. The freed f car 


} 


it N Red ¢ 
I 
rod, este — 

PINE KNOLL CAMP 

Conway, N. H ! 
< pena Bacto ~ pe me @) 
programme. Complete equipment ] t 

Mrs. Frances HopGes Wuitt 


7H Breed Street, Ly 


PENOBSCOT CAMP FOR GIRLS 


t Cr 
1 


t Ba M 


klet and particular 


Vv. C. THom: 


Ss lor 


WUTTAUNOH CAMPS FOR GIRLS 
N. H 


tal Lake, Cana 


nd J Hot 
ae 4 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO FOR GIRLS 
I et I I t Me 


5 


WYODA 
Lake Fairlee 


P 
Lar 
La 


v ‘ MEF 
I x S t P 


EGGEMOGGIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 
a | l, Me A ¢ p wi cor ea th 


I Harpswe 
and =the ist Y Z 

Casco Ba H k riding \ 
and craft Tut Bungal 

D s—I iM E. L. M ( Y 

D 

CAMP FARWELL FOR GIRLS 

In Pine Grove on ntain lak B 

es Superviai | } 
| ‘ 


HOKOMOKO CAMP FOR GIRLS 


1 P. SANDERI 818 27th St..N.M 


When writing to camps please mention Harper's Magazin 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS 











This summer send your girl to 
CAMP ALLEGRO "eri" 


vak 


Mrs. Blanche Carstens, 5223 Washington Street, Rrookline. Mass 

















ROCKLEDGE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


DAY MOUNTAIN CAMP FOR GIRLS 


MRS. NORMAN WHITE'S CAMP FOR GIRLS 


¢ OAHE 





Ir 


N ASKATUCKET SEASHORE CAMP for GIRLS 


CAMP COTUIT FOR GIRLS 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS 


CAMP ANAWAN FOR GIRLS 
W ipe kee Lake, N - 


(continued) 





Va. ¢ 


ke ps Sata 


~~ 
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CAMP ABENA 


FOR GIRLS 
BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 


Junior and Senior Groups 13th Season Booklet. 


Miss HORTENSE HERSOM 
Oaksmere, Mamaroneck, New York 











Camp Runoia for Girls 
B | ,M 


MI PON IL) MI WEISER 
§ West 121 t, N Y N. Y. 


I/ter June Ist, Belgrade Lakes, Vaine 




















CAMP ROSALIND FOR GIRLS 
I M I f cl 


THE HANOUM CAMPS 
THETFORD, VERMON 
Hill Ca for gir nder 1 Lake 








Professor and Mrs. 
C. H. FARNSWORTH 


Teachers College 


New York City, N. Y. 








mention Harpe r’s Magazine 
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Silver Lake Camps 
Samp Baloo 


Silver 


‘(amp Hawkeye 


2 Mor 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR GIRLS (continued) 





FOR GIRLS 
In the Adirondacks 





for younger girls 
Lake Camp 


for girls 12 to 20 


for older girl 


ILVER 
P Brooklyn, N.Y 


LAKE 
Telephone 


CAMPS 


DIRECTOR OF 
f 4025 Main 


—C(Vallicourt— 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 










cat id | aration for compreher 
ge ex iti ake work or general revie 
I S W Mit. Hol 
( O ran Ideal | 
( Lak i I Finger Lak 


Registrar, 
Wallecourt School 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y 


° 
, 7 


a 








CAMP WINNAHKEE 


CAMP AREY 


WANAKENA CAMP 


K 


CAMP MESACOSA 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 


M | } York I 
Experience 
I 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


ONEKA 


CAMP ANNUNG 


I 


x 


EMMA ( 
uM. P 


When writing to camps pleas 


Pre French 


K riding 4 tennis, gou 


M Mary | Mar P 1 


M X M scho 1OMI N, ( 


KITCHEN KRAFT CLUB AND CAMP 


J 1 Aug 
I hundre 
K [upso \ 

CAMP BEAU RIVAGE 

P ith, N. H. Fr for girls, limited t 

Par k re Y 

: g, golf, et Beaut ful t aaa Ww Screened sleepit : p 
MM WIMBERLY ; 57 I t 74th St., N. Y. ( 


MINNE WAWA CAMP and SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ph, hos vi at , “1 — fly p rage’ 
Ss ine 17th to Oct. rst. Midsummer Camp S 
8 Mr M M. A. I 
TOMAHAWK LAKE, One ( 
SPRING HILLS CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Upper Per iM Horseback riding. ( 
Best ¢ pped camp for girl Slee 
I ike I 
Ipa M : Ph.B.. D 146 West Monroe St.. CHICAGO. I 
SANDSTONE CAMP 
an ; consin 
Fitty ¢ 
M I i AN 
I | LAKE RI I 
CAMP HOLIDAY 
G On Lake Ok Iowa B tiful Lake regior Ex 
( Mi _ « LD bo : 
SARA ( \ 1 AK ( Y, Ut 
Iu I 
A CAMP FOR GIRLS 
I RPER 4 E 


SUMMER TUTORING SCHOOL FOR GIRL 
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__ FOR BOYS | 
Camp Wachusett || |||NIDR PLATTSBUR 
— FOR BOYS J 
sce dean Mieninnian ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN, W. Y. 
"fishing, | can A Unique Summer Vacation Camp 
_ agi 3rd SEASON 
P * 7 rs Xi : Eight Weeks. Opens July 1 
. a 
REY. Lene WEBSTER, L. H. D. 
atest oo a Aerial Reconnaissance 
? | With flying, also aviation ground school 
0 BE 45th St. 
New York City 
KR. MacWAHON, 2I7TL Fast 90th St., Cle land, Ohie 
‘ Db. GERKEN, Stamford M r Academ Ss Cor 














CAMP PINNACLE FOR BOYS 


\ k ( LD, M A. F. A.M., Oxrorp, M 


sme CAMP IDLEWILD bake Winncresaukee, No] 


28th YEAR. 
FIRST THINGS EXPFRIENCE COUNTS 





Your boy deserves the best. Idlewild provides it. 82-page Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on request, 


, Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 345 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 





CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 





Camp : ‘Wampanoag : 


13th Cape Cod. zzards Bay 


A salt water camp for wou from 8to 15. 


Scouting 
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S (continued) _ —_ 


Ethan. Allen 


Training Camp 


———— 





‘OMBINES an ideal summer vacation in 
picturesque upper reaches of Lake Char 
—fishing, boating, canoeing, hiking, games 


~~ 


and amusements—with Military and Physical 1: 
ing by real West Pointers. Naval Training 
real value. Opportunity for tutoring and “ Mak 
~~ Work” by masters who really know how. 


25 for full term, July 1st to Sept. rst. 



































































$2 Seni 
Over old Indian trails. Land and water sports, and Junior Division—ages 12 to 19. Write { » 
Rhine s. Athletics wae r experienced college men. descriptive catalog No. 20. 
lilitary training. Camp mother, Booklet. oe eee 
MR. ALDRICH TAYLOR, MRS. BERTRAND E. TAYLOR, Directors Ethan Allen Training Camp Association 
234 Grant Avenue, Newton Center, Mass. Executive and Recruiting Office, Saugerties, N, Y. 
THORN MT. TUTORING SCHOOL and CAM 
for Boys. Jackson, N. H. Altitude 1600 feet. Big los 
outdoor sports Mountain climbing, woodcraft and exp. 
ing. French and Spanish convers n A unique com! 
| play and study. 
A. BusHuge, A.B., B.D., Director 
149 Park St., PORTLAND 
Ne _ ‘ 
CAMP KINEO 22 e258 Lake || | vINONA CAMPS FOR BOYS 
Harrison, Maine : : bes 
\ select camp for young boys. Three camps: Junior, 7-11; | Moose Pond. Twelfth Season. 
Middler, r2-13; Semior, 14-15 Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). 
Wide range of activities: every sport, pastime, and hobby | For Illustrated Booklet, address 
young, healthy boys may love; horsemanship under West _ 4 m ” 
Point men; trips, and dementary instruction in automobile C. E. Coss, Denmark Inn, 6 Main St., DENMARK, M 
and motor boat mechanism - — — - 
Mideemenah re | BONNIE DUNE 
Honor tem ‘ t rate. Beauti- All the fun of camp, all the care of home giver 
Dir ture, ful oklet on request. boys (8-14 year m breezy, sunny, healthy Cape ( ? 
lemc 1 ler : bees 
———— a Mrs. Dwicut L. ROGERS tp ; 
Dwicut L. RoGers, Jr ene 
TRYING DP. MeCOLL, Hotel McAtpin, New York Clty s Pockaiee Road, PROVIDENCE 
CAMP SOKOKIS WAUMBEK CAMP FOR BOYS 4 
Long Lake, Bridgton, Maine. Lake Fairlee. Vt. 
1 hy pemeve thas 30 sae eo a — goede oe >. - On a beautiful lake in the Connecticut Valley 
—— me AE beer “B aici pout | frem Boston. 275 miles from New York n the camp : 
“ Ort pea ite ss ee | healthy location, booklet on request. Address 
Erasmus Hall High School, Brooxiyn, N. Y. DIRECTOR. FAIRLEI 
~ SRS — | ‘ 
CAMP ALGONQUIN 
| Asquam Lake, N. H. 
CAMP PENACOOK In the foothills of the White Mountaina, 
— ae he water's fine. | The camp for boys who love nature and a wholesome, ° 
Com Ng 
ie N.H outdoor life. 
by ° 34th year. For circulars, address 
All field and all water sports. Epwin De Meritte, A.B Direc tor, JACKSON SPRINGS, N 
21st Sea iia iia 
A for 30 Selected Boys. CAMP WONPOSET \ 
Experienced s and Teachers. Bantam Lake, Conn 
I » Berkshire Hills for young boys only. 
R. B. MATTER M.S for Camp Book 
OE PEF S N.Y ROBERT TINDALE, 
Box A, 31 E. 71st St., N. ¥ 
For Boys , 
21st Year 
Write for booklet 
a mar Equipment complete. | 
Fishing, motor -boat- | > 
On Lake Ossipee ing, canoeing, full fleet 
a mp We | e s ey New Hampshire Sailing a specialty. | 
Baseball, tennis, | 
Membership limited. Conscientious direction of the life and sports of every camper. mountain trips, field | 
\ddress EDWARD A. BENNER, Director, 5 CURVE ST., WELLESLEY, MASS. = athletics. | > 











When writing to camps please mention Harper’s 


Magazine 
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CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS. (continued) 











VERITAS 


A Camp for Boye 


On Lake Champlain 


lidt slows 


vet 


VIRILITY, W 


iniines 
RECREATION. \t t 
WW sport 





lake 
back 1 iw, hiki g. All 
Tl TORING Super ised tudy un ler ible 
‘ 
I 


3 JOSEPH HENRY ‘SASSERNO, “A M., 


toxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 











"fh 


AMP CHENANGO 
( rstow N. ¥ Or 


AMP WE 


M 


\MP COBBOSSEE 


t 


E-YAH-YAH 


CAMP FOR BOYS 


CAMP DEWEY 





Established in 1916 as the Summer Training 
Base of the U. S. Junior Naval Reserve 





coglicetion Wiss m 


w. y, PHYSIOC, Commontnns 
218 West 58th Street : New York City 











Camp Pok- 0 Tisendiins 
For Boys 
Adirondacks 


Pond. 85a ; of wor 


on beautiful | 
ydland. peparal 


¢ satay 2 | and Junior (9-13) Camp 
Charges include all R. R. fares and two 
hours of tutoring daily. 


One of the Oldest and Best 


Address Dr. C. A. ROBINSON, 
Peekskill Military 


lith Season 


Principal 
Academy 
Peekskill, N.Y. 

















swan CAMP PENN «cn. 


Valcour Island, Lake Champlain, N. Y. 


A CAMP 


THAT MEETS THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES! 


Director 


New York City 


CHAS. K. TAYLOR, M.A., 
Suite 308, 51 East 42d Street 





~ 


Repton Naval (amp 


On Lake Champlain, N. Y. 





idid chance aval | " 
vho have i n, ¢ hart A h 
gnalling, Wirel I ng of Boa oO 
nd Motor Pow S Rifle, I c i 1 
( Target Pra Partie Ag I 
mn the Navy At ti ( I 
I g New Cadets w n g i 
n for st »ha i f and k 
] i 


Can. oO. ~} Roach, Box C-1, Repton S« hool, 
— Tarrytown on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Whe rl 


ting to camps 


please mention Harper’ s Magazine 








CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS YS (contin ued) _ 





Camp Champlain 





Mallett’ ~ ; Bay, Lake Champlain 





An Ideal Sumr Camp tor B 26th Year Every cor 
| venience tor safety a nfort All land water sport 
| hiking, horseback rid Tutoring if desired. No mos 

quitoes or malaria listance phone. Camp Physician 





Ill te et from 
WM. H. BROWN, P re alia »nt Berke * »y - Irving School 
| 315 West 83d Stre et, New York City 
L 














CAMP MONADNOCK 


» miles from Boston. Our boys take part in all 


Thorndike La 
Jaffrey, N. H 





rts. 1ey learn manual training 
camp out in the woods hey become 
wit - d first-aiders, fishermen, 
I good friends. The cx 
met ' and personality. The ion 1 and cooking 
excellent. Booklet. 


F. S, ERNST, 33 Harrington St,, Newtonville, Mass 


















— i 


amp ion on Lake George 
Kstablished 1909 Boys 9 to 16 years 
rivaled camp site. All land and water sports. 
Camp camping trips through Adirondacks. Best 
f years experie ence caring for boys in 


camp Illustrated Booklet. 
a 





Cs 










“CHAS. H. BATCHELOR, Director | 
Erasmus Hal! High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








KAMP KILL KARE 

On Lake Champlain. 

Thirteenth Season. Recreation Camp for Boys, 8-16. Tutor- 
ing « amp fe r Older Boys Iwo distinct camps separated by dis- 





tance of ‘ For information, address 

hairs F Pzary 

Box 26, 85 No. Fullerton Ave., MoOnTcLarR, N. J 
ADIRONDACK CAMP 
g Sixtee th Seas rts. W | 

cre A nature a work W acti ( ¢ | 
supervision P al examinati { health 
character and personality Ca 

Evias G. Brown, M.D 








HE 1 " a a 
LOS ALAMOS RANCH 
Outdoor School for Boys—A Perfect Boy’s Paradise 


‘ hig W 


A. ). CONNELL, Buckman, Santa Fe County, New Mexico 











| CAMP KAHKOU 


Allagash Lake, Via Kineo, Maine 

Twenty-Seventh Season 

Two hundred (200) miles of camping, canoeing, fishing 
ing wn the famous Allagash River, through the wilde 
Northerr 1 Maine. 

An experience a boy never forgets. 
For illustrated booklet, write 


SUMNER H. Hooper, MorrIsTow 


A SUMMER CAMP 


If you have difficulty in 1 





1aking a suitable selection fr 
the large number of camps advertised in this issue, feel perfe 
to write us for information and suggestions, giving full 
School Information Bureau, HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


Franklin Squar 





BIRCH POINT CAMP 

Lake Placid, New York 

Ideal camp for boys on an island in the most beautif 
Adirondacks 0 ft “vation Boating, canoeing 
fishing, mountain cli cstilenes camp fires, hikes, tennis, mot 
etc Counsellors, collegiates, in charge of activities Main 
for dining and reading rooms Exceptional advantages 

Mr. and Mrs. S. HUDSON CHAPMAN, 

128 Spruce St., PHILADELPH! 





CAME WAKE ROBIN 








lland, N. Y. Younger Boys Exclusively. 15th seas 
how urs from N. Y. City, yet in heart of mountair Play, fi 
€ woodc nature, all sports, workshop and ewi Ss 
se red by mat ured supervision and modern sanitati 


kcle l. Bergen 4 
Mr i. H.Littie, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, > 





CATHOLIC —. ADIRONDACK <A 











Raquette Lake e+ mber 1st 
f r nta tiv Li, ( areful marvel ance bet t ( 
ring. H cial and ecclesiastical references 
Dr. J ss Panuap Pease forme ew 1 Sct 
Urn 
Mt Vv. R. Cror er 
CAMP PESQUATIQUIS 
riAY i 
CAM! 


When writing to camps please mention Harper’s Magazine 






































CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 








of the Miami 
Military Institute 


SUMMER CAM 





woods on the banks of the Big Miami, 45 mil 
12 from Dayton, isa Summer Camp where 

> the time Institute manage 

y. ( recreation, ethcient 
(R.O.T.C.) 1 le ctive U.S. Army officer 

i ecial IEC i ed Rifle practice 
athle g ¢ es, campfires, band, 


ORVON GRAFF BROWN. Pres., Box 78, Germantown, 0. 


FOR BOYS (continued) 








“CAMP KAGAWONG FOR eo Kawartha Lakes, Can. 








An establ ar for the 
I elf gz. box 
nd w = 
itr t number 
T ora « 
| Ind 1 g ence t 
} E. A. CHAPMAN, St. Andrews College, Terento, Can. 











CAMP MORRISON FOR BOYS 


rland Park, Tenn 

ur In 1 tain { East Tennessee 
es thorough course t tud milita iction, all 
Moderate rate \ddres 


Byers M. BACHMA 


SWEETWATER, Tenn. 


IP TOSEBO 
tee, Michigan 


the management of Tox ninary for Boys, Woodstock, 


ld Ser 


hiking, boating vimming. Wonderland of woods 
Unusual equipment Reasonable rates Overnight 
irect) from Chicag« \dadre 
HULL, Woopstock, Ill 





| For Private Schools 
| THE QUALITY GROUP 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
CENTURY MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
} WORLD'S WORK 
} Some magazines sell more than just 
They sell INFLUENCE 
Without INFLUENCE magazine space 


is no more valuable than wall space. 


“' space. 


THE QUALITY GROUP can present 
your school to over Three-Quarters 
of a Million of the right kind of 
homes Duplication of circulation 


less than ten per cent. 


For full particulars address 


any one ot these magazines. 








When writing to camps please mention Harper’s 





CAMP * VEGA 
“A Pa of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
in Island for Boys 
Fishing, hunting, 
—hikes, canoe 
Four motor 


radise 


8 to 15 years 

swimming, sailing, tennis—outdoor theatricals 
trips, carpentry, tutoring 

boats 


One large central building and outdoor sleeping bungalows 
Twelve hours from New York City 
Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

Room B, 24 East 40th Street, N. VY. ¢ 








FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
INDIAN LOOKOUT-CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Separate camp for little boys 

In the redwoods of California Rainless summer. 
Swimming, horseback riding, over-night hiking trips 
Skilled leadership in all the Camp's activities Booklet 


Mrs. E. H Mendocino Co., Calif 


BOB-WHITE 
Ashland, Mass. 
The Camp for boys 
camp life. All sports, swimmir 
and ponies for riding and driving 


Mrs. S. B. HAYEs, 


SAWYER, NAVARRO 


and girls under 14 160 acres rarn 
hikes and camping trips. | 


Personal care 


Edgewood School NwicH, Conn 


WE WILL INSERT 


lvertisement in a space of thi ize evel nes, at 


(REF 


your camp ac 


the following rate one time, eight d« Bare and seventy-five cents; 
three times, eight dollars and thirty-one cents each inserti six 
time even dollars and eighty-eight cents each insertion; twelve 
time even dollars and forty-four cents each sertion 


BROTHER New York 


HARPER & 





aac 
Luther Gulick Camps 


On Sebago Lake, pecaccen ‘asco, Maine 


Two distinct cam; G B; | 2 0 acre 
{ pine woods, 4 1 beaches (1 thar e of shore f 

I islands Can ot oa 1 bi 

I Trips t Anot iil and aut I 
bathing Horseback riding, crafts, pageants and camp | 
One fee—t xtr Send for illustrated booklet 


Mrs. Charlotte V.Gulick, Hotel Hemenway, Boston, Mass 











Magazine 



























ing! 
mping! 
laven't forgotten how. 
Prepare for reconstruction by 
reconstructing yourself. 





Fo Py 
“we 
rN 

wy ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
up | C. W. revolvers 
up| Army?7 shot carbine 2.95 
up | Army Heversecks 
up | Army Knapsacks 
up!Army Gun Slings 
calibre 45 at $8.45. 15 
Goods. Large illustrated cyclope ia 
reference catalog-- 428 pages-- issue 1917, mailed 50 cer 

Now circular 5 cents 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN, & SONS, 501 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Team-harness 26.85 
Colts Army Revoiver 











SEEKING A SUMMER CAMP? 
The answer to your summer problem will 


probably be found among the large number 
of summer camps advertised in these pages 


430 N. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 














HARPER’S AIRCRAFT BOOK FOR BOYS 


By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL 
hout aircraft, littl pl mple, lucid manner the prin- 


ict model ace roplane s, gliders and man- 


HARPER & BROTHERS Established 1817 





FRANKLIN SQUARE. NEW YORK 
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Books by Albert Bigelow Paine 


MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


life of America’s great laughing philosopher. An 
: picture of his life and time. Full of letters, anee 
d d pictures. One reader writes: “I have just read 
j to my wife and we laughed and wept from begin- 
nd 
{ trade edition, octavo, red cloth, illustrated 
na box price $4.50 


edition, red and gold, gilt tops 


in a box 


{ARK TWAIN'S LETTERS 


T lition 
L edition 


I xe edition 


T juarter calf, gilt tops 


3 vol. (in 


2 Vols 


illustrated 
6.00 


a box i 14.50 


? 4.00 
5.00 
10.00 





s 
THE BOYS’ LIFE OF MARK TWAIN ** f™8" Set Deeeepner mes 


} iders of all ages 


Written with all the sympathy and humor of the larger work. Beautifully 


ound, lavishly illustrated 


BOOKS OF RECREATION 


Mr. Paine’s books of travel and camp-life, full of humor and picturesque information, have had always a 
steady sale, and are read and reread by every lover of nature and human nature in and out of doors 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY. 


$1.35 


The story of an abandoned farm. Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty $1.50 


THE TENT-DWELLERS is « humorous story of camping with ‘‘Eddie” in Nova Scotia; of wandering 
way into the wilderness in canoes, on a delightful fishing and exploring trip 1.50 


THE SHIP-DWELLERS 


a voyage to the Mediterranean). Humorous, poetic, instructive 1.50 


FROM VAN-DWELLER TO COMMUTER. A story of flat and suburban life; humor and humanity. 1.50 


PEANUT: The Story of a Boy. 


.16mo 50 


*f -tale of a li e lad’s long journe ) 
\ heart-tale of a little lad’s long journey }full leather 1.00 


THOMAS NAST: His Period and His Pictures 


The story of America’s first and foremost cartoonist; the man who originated all the symbols; whose pic- 


t elected presidents and BROKE UP THE TWEED RING! 
More than four hundred reproductions of Nast’s choicest work Large octavo. Buckram and gold price $2.50 
} 
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HARPER & 


THE HOLLOW TREE BOOKS 


These classic little stories of-Mr. ’Coon, Mr. ’Possum, and the Old Black 
Crow have delighted readers of all ages for half a generation, and are more 
in demand to-day than ever. Hamlin Garland taught his children to read 
from them. ‘“ Mr. Paine,” he says, “has created in them a world all his own.” 


THE HOLLOW TREE AND DEEP WOODS BOOK. Beautifully 
bound with pictorial cover; fully illustrated by J. M. Conde price $1.50 


THE HOLLOW TREE SNOWED-IN BOOK, similar binding and 
illustrations - 1.50 


HOLLOW TREE NIGHTS AND DAYS. Binding and illustrations 
uniform with the other Hollow Tree Book wad 1.50 


The above mentioned made into nine charming small books complete, 
with all the pictures; in neat box, set $4.50; single volumes 50 


BROTHERS [EsTtaBLISHED 1817] NEW YORK 



































A new book of poems, by 


Rudyard Kipling 


The expression of Mr. Kipling’s mature inspira- 
tion on the events of the world asitis. It contains 
his best considered thought, much of it in the way 
of prophecy, about Germany, social conditions, 
Bolshevism, political and economic relations of 
the nations, and the romance and philosophy of 
life as it exists to-day. The title is 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 


The interest in the book in England 1S SO strong 
that the first printing is 100,000 copies, which for 
an important book of poetry is practically unheard 
of in the history of English literature. Paper for 
a second edition of 50,000 is being prepared. 
Surely if England feels so strongly on the subject, 
Mr. Kipling’s American readers will find the 
book equally important. 


Some of the better known of the forty-odd poems included in 
this volume ure: “Gethsemane,” “Justice,” ‘““The Sons of 
Martha,” “The Rowers,’ ‘My, Boy Jack,” “A Pilgrim's 
Way,” and “France.” Net, $1.50; leather, §2.00- 


“No library complete without Kipling complete.” 


Doubleday, Page & Co. - New York 
























































THE ARROW OF GOLD 
by 
Joseph Conrad 


This is supremely the love story of a young sea captain 
and Dona Rita, heiress to the huge fortunes of Henry 
Allégre, supporter of the Pretender—a romance of 
Marseilles and the Spanish Coast laid in the middle 
seventies when Don Carlos de Bourbon made his at- 
tempt for the throne of Spain. 


It teems with Conrad’s personality. 


Never, not even in “ Victory,’’ has Mr. Conrad written 
a story so direct and moving; and never has he por- 
trayed either man or woman so fascinating or so elusive 
as Dona Rita. Net price, $1.50; leather, $2.00. 


The Haunted Bookshop Birds of a Feather 
by Christopher Morley by Marcel Nadaud 


. ‘ ; The airy adventures of four young 
All the whimsicality humor and aviators—gay, sentimental, humorous 


literary earmarks of his first and tragic. A twentieth century ro- 

novel “‘ Parnassus on Wheels.”’ mance of the best French tradition. 
pre = ‘ : Net, $1.50. 

and the “aliveness’’ of ‘“‘Shandy- 

gaff’’ are combined in this story ° ’ 

of Parnassus at Home and the The American S Creed 


droll and amiable proprietor of and Its Meaning 
the bookshop, Roger Mifflin. Compiled by 


A quaintly original novel that Matthew Page Andrews 


will undoubtedly meet with the Aclear statement ofour national ideals 

a” d f his for- and principles, written in response to 
Weicome and SUCCESS O = many inquiries. For every American 
mer books. Net, $1.50. to read—and keep. Net, 75 cents. 


At all bookstores, or by mail 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City New York 























Popularizing 
the tin cow 


$8,150 a day for condensed 
milk! Detinearor families alone 
pay this. It is but one instance 
of the demand of the four and a 
half million members of these 
households for trade-marked 
goods. And if canned milk 
competes so successfully with the 
milkman’s daily visits, consider 
the stimulus for your product 
when you tell the million women 
“purchasing agents’? for these 
homes about it in 


; The 
Delineator 


[he Magazine In 
— One’ Villion Homes 
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New Scribner Books 














Ready 
in May 


An intense presentation of modern lif 
and his two daughters 





John Galsworthy’s x 
SAINT’S PROGRESS 


centering about a single family: the fine old Vicar 
From the difficult love-affair of the one and the discovery by the 


Vicar that his religion is an impossible thing to his other daughter arise a sequence of 


intensely dramatic events leading to a remarkable culmination. $1.60 


By Henry van Dyke 


THE VALLEY OF VISION 


“ A book of romances, fables, allegories, dreams 
according to the New 
ms a part of and not apart from daily life.” 


throughout 


A PILGRIM 
IN PALESTINE 


By John Finley 


Journeys on foot from Dan to 


Beersheba, from Jaffa to Jericho, 


and in many other by-paths by 


the first American pilgrim after 
General Allenby’s recovery of 
the Holy Land. Profusely 
illustrated. $2.00 


MONEY 
AND PRICES 


By J. Laurence Laughlin 


An interesting interpretation for 
the general reader of the forces 
regulating the cost of living be- 
tween 1850 and 1918. $2.50 


LADY 
LARKSPUR 


By Meredith Nicholson 


“Long remembered with unal- 
g 


loyed delight." — Tribune. $1.00 


SIMPLE SOULS 


By John Hastings Turner 
“ A brilliant first book . . . like 


Locke and Snaith at their rare 


best.” —Dial. $1.35 


York Tribune, “ 


THE BOOK OF THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


By Robert Sterling Yard 


The recreational, scenic, and 
scientific features of our nation 
al park system as seen by an 
enthusiastic outdoor man and 
official of the Department of the 
Interior. Handsomely  illus- 
trated. $3.00 


THE LAND 
AND THE SOLDIER 
By Frederic C. Howe 


A suggestive plan for American 
co-operative farm colonies mod- 
elled on those of Denmark and 
the English garden villages. 
$1.35 


THE 
ROMANTIC LIAR 


By Lawrence Perry 


A romance to be read for the 


fun of it. $1.50 


ROSY 
By Louis Dodge 


A mountain novel with a rare 
heroine—Mr. Dodge's best piece 
of work. $1.60 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS sew vou 


filled with exquisite imagery and instinct 
with an exalted spirituality which 


Illustrated. $1.50 





Pirie Macl vd 


THE MASTERY 
OF THE FAR EAST 


By Dr. Arthur Judson Brown 


The story of Korea's transfor- 
mation and Japan's rise to su- 
premacy, with an account of the 
significant new alignment of 
races now forming, and much 
first-hand data on social and re- 
ligious conditions. JIlus. $6.00 


JUDITH OF BLUE 
LAKE RANCH 


By Jackson Gregory 


Judith inherits a part interest in 
the Blue Lake only to find she 
must fight to establish her claim 
and she does fight! Illus. 
$1.50 


Notable Verse 





GOLDEN STARS 


By Henry van Dyke 


SERVICE ann SACRIFICE 


By Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson $1.25 


SONGS anp POEMS 


By John Jay Chapman $1.00 


50 cents 
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DESERT 


‘al ’ i. [' YOU love a book about the struggle 
/ I 7 iw . g man’ ¢ that 1 


of the virile, true-hearted spirit of the great 


strong man’s soul 


book that 1s full 


American West a book that 1S writte n with 


hne literary fire and a rare spiritual quality of 


greatness, then this powerful story is for you 


~ From camp and battle-held, and hospi 
tal and ship, the cry of our soldiers and 


sailors was for Zane 


WHEAT Zane Grey. 


THE RECLAIMERS 


[hat 1S because his books 


ture of a great genius. 


Zane Grey writes 1s 
By This is f 


new one 1s full of 


ot 
Grey 


and still more 


are the lite ra 


Every book that 


better 
that 


than the last. 
high literary 


achievement and rare quality that he alone 


Za iN C (, Yr ey can attain. 


“Zane Grey has 

the secret of writing a 

rattling good story. He has alw avs had a keen, appreci- 

ative sense of literary standards, and, be side S, has lived 

up to them sincerely in every one of the many volumes 

of Western stories he’ has written. Dumas did not com- 

pose more steadily nor more elaborately; and it implies no 

sin of exaggeration to compare this latest plot of his with 

the amazing texture of swift action which the old pére 
wove.” N CW York Sun. 


‘It is a fascinating, an impressive, a great book.” 


New York Tribune. Illustrated. $1.50 





By Margaret Hill McCar 


ERE is the fascinating tale of a young girl, an orphan, young, pretty, reared 


luxury, who inherits a land claim in the Sage 


Che plot is unfolded in a delightful way that will charm all who read it. 


“The author writes with much grace and polish. It is a romance 
I 


Brush country 


in Western Kansas 
She decides to give up her life of idleness to fight her own way to independence 
('o carry out this plan she goes to Kansas, intending to earn a living on her ranch 


full of mingled 


humor, pathos, sentiment, and action; heartily to be commended to the reader who see ks 
| 


entertainment—and something more.”’— The New York Tribune 


Fr 


piece. $1 
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THE CITY OF COMRADES By Basil King 


E. had broken in to steal—his first time. Deliberately he hid to wait for the 


chance. Then, one of the voices he heard—women’s voices— said — 
For the moment he forgot. It Was not remorse not shame but a wild, irre- 
istible impulse—a gentleman’s instinct to But you must read this story by 


Basil King. 

He does not trifle with clever, artificial situations. With a vision—and 
mercy—he has handled the problem that interests us more than ever before. 
He has touched it with that spiritual fre—that loftiness—which for ten years 
has made his books not merely good stories, but inspiration to the spirit—food 
IO! the soul. 

With unforgettable vividness, they move before you—Regina, the girl who 
dared break her engagement when she knew she couldn’t love the man—Lovey, 
the strange old man with his terrible secret and a genius for friendship—the man 
vith the power of rebuilding other men—society women—thieves—a score of ; 
people woven into this interesting story. 


[It is the drama of souls laid bare by a master. It will grip you. 
Illustrated. $1.75 


GREGG By Fleta Campbell Springer 


BOOK of distinction, this. ‘Those who do not care for the drama of people's 

minds and emotions have no business with it; but those to whom the spirit 
is the only thing of permanence in a bewildering world—they must not pass 
Gregg by . . . the ultimate audience for this fine novel should be in the tens 
of thousands. People become aware of such a story slowly. People once aware 
can no more be restrained from telling others about it than they can be re- 
strained from breathing.”—WN. Y. Sun. $1.50 


HE MADE HIS WIFE HIS PARTNER 
By Henry Irving Dodge 


HIS is the best back-to-the-land story that has ever been written, by a man 

who understands men and their needs. It was prompted by the wonderful 
movement that is filling the air to-day, and about which every one is talking. 
Secretary Lane of the Interior Department is making wonderful plans for its 
development, his purpose being to furnish farms for an immense number of 
demobilized soldiers. 

In this new story is a man who is driven away from the farm, as innumerable 
others have been, by the sordid life he was compelled to lead there. He returns to 
the land vears later with a charming wife and together they take over a small 
farm. Here, by sharing every burden equally and making a business of it, they 
make a splendid success. Illustrated. Post 8v0, $1.25 
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CRATER’S GOLD By Philip Cur 
MV TERY! Romance! \ young bride 1 jealou husband 1 ht of 
I Inger il incient document ind rhost that ec back 


yryye to haunt 


3 it the ending! ule h anew twist of the tol ich a punch in th up 
to late plot uch a quirk In the unex pe ted putcomn ! 

Philip Curti ha out lon even him elt Wn i bre ath holding USpense 
Love, adventure, m tel i real big mystery that keep every one guessing 


thre imusing contrast of the Ne WV York the ite! folk trying to do a trange 
ku d ot bu ine with the hard headed old Connecticut farmers all thi vith 


romance of hidden treasure, makes a stor that parkles at every turn 


DWELLERS IN ARCADY 
By Albert Bige low Paine 


RE you tired of the jar and jangle of city life Do you ony tora glimp ( 
Pr of green and a garden sweet with blossoms.and the song of birds? 

Read thi harming book and you will go deep into the peace ind charm of 
country fastness¢ into the lives of the most de light il family ye 
heard of. 

You will share with them their adventures and their joys—but vou will 
have none of the hat | work only the fun of the Shingling and painting and 


whitewa hing and papel hanging that ometimes made the days. for the 


Westburys, all at sixes and seven But it all comes right in the end 

It is a book that weave a pell oft sweet sound and Ilragrances of simple 
Oy and orrows of homely humor and rosy dre am that ome to the fullne 3S 
of realization. Illustrated b Thomas Fovarty. $1.50 


MOTHER LOVE IN ACTION 


By Prudence Bradish 


BOOK. for mother 2 thers-to-be. 1 ) o 1 ther , middle-aged moths 
old mothers, and fathers, too! 


[his 1s a Irie | il | K ik y t 
I k about child-t: 9 1 all that f + 9 L ; 
I covering ti t f Bef the Baby ¢ . 
d Ss I Ove ; tn ther lt | 1 , 
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) [HE PRIFATE WIRE TO WASHINGTON 
| Harold MacGrath 
\ HEN the lightning flashed -the captain) shivered—gasped. 


Could it be that lovely gurl -who was riding a motorcycle 
through that raging midnight? He must be dreaming. 

Yet, through the thunderous dark, by that fitful lightning 
flash, he saw 

Isut this is a mystery so exciting so deep-schemed that even 
the Secret Service couldn't unravel it. 


Read about it in the breathless pages of this thrilling story. 

Plots so baffling so new and different as this one you may 
go a long way to find. : 

So cleverly is the mystery concealed so adroitly woven the 
tangle of intrigue and romance that this story is destined to stand 
out brightly in the list of this year’s best-seller: 

Never betore has Harold MacGrath written a story so brilliant 


so enthralling—-so gripping as this one. $1.35 


THRE SEVEN PURPOSES By Margaret Cameron 
yw PHER or not you believe in a Life After Death— Whether 


not you accept this Message as a Revelation from the 
“Other Side’’—Whatever you may conclude as to its source 
You cannot afford to miss the great Vision, the new Philosophy 
of Life, of Right Human Relationships and World Progress set 
forth in this unique book. 
Among the hundreds of letters that have come to Margaret 
Cameron, from thinking men and women of high standing and high 
intelligence and culture the country over, is one from a lifelong 





student of religions, in which he says in part: 

“1 stand amazed at what has come through you to a waiting 
world! ... There is nothing new about truth, but there IS something 
new about this presentation of truth, and I consider this the greatest 
contribution to ethics that I have ever seen.” 

It is indeed a Revelation whether divine or not you must 
decide for yourself--this Call to Brotherhood —But read it at once; 
it must give you uplift and broader world vision. $2.00 

} MARPE R & BROTHERS, Publishers, Established 1817, New York, N. Y. 


t Representalive The Musson Book Company, Ltd., corner East Dundas and Victoria Streets, J oronto, Ont 
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HIS FRIEND MISS McFARLANE 


By Kate Langley Bosher 


HUMORESQUE 


LL I do is turn things upside down’’—-She was always turning 
things upside down to see what was underneath. And what 


she found—what she saw, that’s the delightful new story by the 
author of ‘Mary Cary.” 


\s only Mrs. Bosher can, she has woven a fascinating girl into a 
sparkling, unforgettable story. 


Once more she has given the world a book that warms the 
heart—that glows with her human touch. Once 
written a delightful romancge—of smiles behind tears 
sunshine. 


more she has 
of youth and 


You must read about Tommy and the beautiful lady who 
dared have her own ideas in spite of her friends 
But read the story yourself. 
ingly told. 


and the man who 
It’s so entertaining—so charm- 
$1.50 


N this day of short stories, the name of Fannie Hurst stands out 
to-day as O’Henry’s name stood out a few years ago. 
Why? She knows people—just people—and she tells the 


truth about them. She knows you and your neighbor—she knows 


the pretty little cloak model who doesn’t know any better and the 


buyer from Kansas City who does—she knows the secrets of the 


débutante and the struggles of the mother who loves her child not 


wisely but too well. Deep down into their hearts she sees, with a 


great sympathy, a big human understanding. 


This new book is the best, the finest thing she has ever done. 
If you liked her earlier stories, you will like these even more. If 
you don’t know them at all, begin now. Get this book from your 
bookseller to-day. Fronti 


° ra 
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THE HIGHFLYERS By Clarence Budington Kelland 


HE flavor and the color and the heart of America are in this story of a boy 

who found his soul through a spintual struggle more thrilling than the duel he 
fought in the clouds—-more mysterious than the bafling German plot he un 
raveled—more dramatic than the big chance he risked for his country’s honor. 


A reckless and riotous youth he was-—luxurious, idle, money-mad. Yet 
there was in him that spark of something finer that made a big-hearted, noble 
oirl have faith in him. Through dangers almost unbelievable through advent 
ures fearful and wonderful—her faith endured 


\ big, powe rful story it 1s full of red-blooded h rhting, ot daring ad ve nture, 
and ot a tine, sweet romance 
Cet it to day trom yout books llea and yet a thrill on every page 
/ 41 


TOO FAT TO FIGHT By Rex Beach 


| RR | Is a IR Xx iby ach Mast rprece, a littl book big with humor It IS ce S 
H tined to be r¢ id by millions ot people, ror Norman Dalrympl will becom 
one of the best beloved heroes of 1g19 Nobody can resist a fat man, and ** Dim 
ples,” as he is commonly called, is incorrigible from the first page to the last 


from the day he sets out with the Red Triangle across the seas to the day they 
pin the Croix de Guerre on his breast / i. 60 cents 


THE WINDS OF CHANCE By Rex Beach 
y EX BEACH has demonstrated once more his right to the title of master 
story teller.” \ York S 


“It is a splendid piece of work that Mr. Beach has done, all the way through, 
one of the genuine classics of the Aretic realm and its icra fames.” 
\ York Tr 

The story is told with Mr. Beach’s old-time virility and zest and ts entet 
taining at all stages of its deve lopment i Sp i R ! ] / » DI.SO 


DOCTOR DANNY By Ruth Sawyer 


lag book has both interest and charm.’’—A York [lera 


“Altogether unique and delightful as revealing the real heart of lreland, 





with its humor, its poetry, its fancy, and its sorrow.”’— Deseret 1 \ 
“Doctor Danny’ might well be ranked as a classic.” 
urd U) Brooklyn) 
“She gets very close to the re al he art of Ireland, away trom the conve ntional 
tourists’ tracks... . She reveals that heart to us in all its throbbing warmth and 


with all its bewitching compound of love and humor and all delightful human 
passions. It is a book to be re; d and to be loved és New Yor Tril ‘ 
| rated. $1.35 
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BOLSHEVISM By John Spare 


A BOOK which comes at the moment when the subject with which it deals 


is foremost in every thinking mind, a book explaining Bolshevism and 
giving, without abuse and without endorsement, a clear idea of what it is and 
what it has don Mr. Spargo goes farther and makes a comparison of Bol- 
shevism with the aims of Democracy Very little attention is paid to the mor 
or less sensational allegations about Bolshevist leaders he book, 


deals frankly and fully with all these Bolshevist leaders 
Bol he Vist social tic 





however, 
as well as the non 
, 

groups and leaders, in many cases including authenti 
documentary evidence \n important section of the 


book iS devoted to an 
examination of democratic short¢ 


omings revealed by the ofhcial documents of 
the Bolshevist government P \ Cloth, $1 


WHAT WE EAT AND WHAT HAPPENS 
TO TT By Philip B. Haw! 


AK 


Hf contents of thi vol ime are ba ed upon the most elaborate, 


unique, and 
extensive series of food inv 


tigations evel made. Lhe sc Inve tigations have 
be en running for seve ral years in the Dy partment of Phy iologic al Che mistry at 
the Jet erson Me dical Colle ve, Philad Iphia, and by the use of new me thods re- 
sults have been obtained which have absolutely upset many of the cherished 
theories of layman and_ physician Post 8 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FARMING 
By Edward Owen Dean 

HIS book answers the first questions of a man who thinks he wants to be a 

[t tells him, in the simplest, most straightfor- 


ward way, what farming is, why it is fundamental in the life of the world, and 
what a man ha to be and do to make 


about what a farmer has te 


P1.35 


farmer, but isn’t quite sure 


a success at it. It answers questions 
» do, where are the best places to begin his search 
for a farm opening, how to take the first steps. The sort of book 
turned soldier Fronttis piece 


for the re 
16mo, Cloth 7 


LESSONS OF THE WAR AND THE 
PEACE CONFERENCE By Oreste Ferrara 
franslated from the Spanish by Leopold Grahame 

VEN in a period so_ prolif 


in war literature as the past year, this timely 
volume ts a refreshing 


innovation. Written by a recognized authority on 
diplomatic history, it contains a mass of deeply interesting information 


Ili 


con- 
political, geographical, economic and ethnological conditions ot 
Continental Europe; 


cerning the 


a masterly analysis of the complex international prob- 


lems arising out of the war; and practical suggestions for their solution, based 
¢ - 
DI 
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INTERNATIONAL IDEALS 
By VY oodrow ye ilson 


l ‘Why W fre at War,’ “In Our First Year of War” 


HIS new book of the President's contains all the addresses made by him 
during his first stay in | urope when the eves of the whole world were upon him 
From the first address delivered the book comes down to the tinal one given 


when he presented the League of Nations Covenant to the Peace Congress on 
)I ] , 41.00 


) 


February 14, 1 


GUARANTEES OF PEACE By Woodrow Wilson 
The Ry | 


{dd rom fanuar 1, roms, December 2, tors 

IS addresses are not only vcs ot literary COMPOSItIONn they site weighted 

with intellectual appeal and sympathy for the people and their problems 
hey are dazzling with philosophic speculation, and arouse in us the fondest 
hopes of the newer and better day. They carry us into the realms of the desired, 
yet unseen world, where no hostile hand is lifted to a neighbor's myury 
Woodrow Wilson IS the bellows that blows the smoldering embers ot popular 
idealism into fanciful flames The publishers have performed public ser 
vice in collecting these documents which dh: ll go down | in history, many of them, 
with the best offerings of statesmanship.”—N. Y. ( $1.00 


EXPERIMENTS IN INTERNATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION By Francis Bowes Sayre 


Ds and then there comes to us a book which 1s so pertinent, so apt and 


SO valuable that we are moved to wonder why if Was not written before, 
or rather, perhaps, why a dozen men had not undertaken simultaneously to write 
the san thing It Is quite obvious that such a book as this iS just about the 
most timely and useful that could possibly be put forth, now that the question 
of a league of nations to enforce peace is the dominant question in the mind of the 
world. For so compactly and yet comprehensively supplying the need we owe 


great thanks to Mr. Sayre.’’—A York Tribune. Post 8vo, $1.50 


KEEPING FIT ALL THE HAY By Walter Camp 


ERE is given the gospel ot health, strength, ethcien We and happine ss to 
f middle-aged men, a class numbering eight million members in this country 
alone. Mr. Camp, who for twenty-fve years has been an outstanding fhgure 
in college athletic S, points out the dangei to health and the econmic loss con 
sequent upon a man’s allowing himself to get out of good physical condition 
and he tells him how he may recover h®& impaired vitality and begin again to 





enjoy life. 
The system of physical culture that he has evolved is by no means limited 
in its scope; it applies to the needs of every man (or woman between th ages of 


hfteen and sixty, or even beyond Profusely illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 
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THE BOYS’ LIFE OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT By Hermann Hagedorn 


kK VER was the story of how an ambitious American boy succeeded more 
picturesquely told For Mr. Hagedorn possesses a poet’s imagination 
which grasps realities more completely than 1s possible for mere ‘science.’ His 
presentment of Roosevelt, boy and man, lives and moves and has its being with 


all the Porc and appt al ot life a B } | Mi? Tra) 

: Lhe boy will he delighted with it and the boy's father, taking up the 
volume, will hind himselt reading a lot ot live history that he Was be Pinning to 
forget in \ ) 

‘Commended to all young Americans It is instructive, iluminating, and 


1 piring.”’ \ York Tril Illustrated $1.26 


THE PIE PARTY BUBBLE BOOK 
THK PET BUBBLE BOOK 








) wan ) sii ae . } 
By Ralph Mayhe w and Burges Johnson 
SN OOD news! Here is two more additions to the popular Harper-Columbia 
- Books that Sing. If the little ones will take the sure-enough Columbia 
records from between the pages, they will hear sung “Little Jack Horner,” 
The O ieen of Hearts,’ “Good King Arthur,” “| Had a Little Doggie,” “1 Love ' 
Little Pussy.”” and ‘* Cock-a-Doodle-Doo.”’ 
Previous books in this series are: ‘“‘ The Bubble Book,” “‘ The § nd Bubbli 
Book,” “The 7 1 Bubble Book,” and “The Animal Bubble Book.” 
( ) f Pact } / iy f { F bee | 
" . — hn ta - ——— . — 
INDIAN HISTORY FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
By Francis 8. Drak 
ERE is given the picturesque story of the American Indians, told in a man 
ner that will delight all younger readers Jepinning with the discovery 
ot \merica, the \ will be able to follow all the striking events that have occurred 
in warlike and romantic history of this remarkable peopl There are vivid 
accounts of the many uprisings against the whites, including the big 
\pache outbreak of 1883 and the Sioux uprising of 18go0.  / rated. Cloth. $3 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Established 1817, New York, N. Y. | 
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“Youre 


Afraid!”’ 


ee 


I ain't afraid.”’ 


“Vou are.” 


ee 


I ain’t.”’ 


‘You are.” 


What would have hap- 


pened next if you were a 


boy P 


\ frightful mix-up. 


With the calm unreasonableness of youth these two 


boys fought without even knowing each other— just 


as you have fought many 


MAR 


ke Mark 


Mark | for to Mark Twain hun 
Mark Tw the has made eternal the 
tt 1 An i asm 
{ { “ Fake Huckl | 
M ppr town, he has passed on hand and po back to 
A Big, Human Soul 
id a good deal of and the tears and the fight 
read all tl so wonderful. He wa 
Ila humor He was yet n 
all tl with the world, his lone 
ness of human life, and 
n t 1 wit heer the laughter ts a big | 


a time 


the 


just because you couldn't help it. 


ere 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


prin 


\mericanism 
' iwhter 
nd he 


ith nd enthu- 


t made Mark Twain 


iver of 4 ind 
, While he laughed 
gled with the sad 


nd the key Beneath 
, a bi philosopher 


25 VOLUMES: Novels Boys’ Stories -Humor — Essays Travel History 
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Put Your “‘ 
To Work. ! 

















Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Real Life 2| On 


In Less Than One Minute %" °° ©! and auickly demon. 


strate to yourself that you are only 
half as dynamic, vital, well, strong, energetic, brave, authoritative, only half as ; 
forceful, dominant, self-reliant, daring, courageous, and but half as progress. 


ive, masterful, aroused, powerful, and creative as you may easily become 








p 
through putting your ‘‘creator’’ to work for you—to create for you. 
Only the “Supreme’”’ Know the through compelling yourinternal ©‘ creator’’ q 
Pleasures of Supremacy create for you a better mind and persona 
Everywhere intelligent and smart men and _ better brain, a better nervous system, a bett 
women, in every walk of life. are secretly and digestive system, a better heart, better arteri: | 
privately advancing themselves in life, happi better lungs, better liver, better blood, bett 
ness, joy, power, health, and personality, Protoplasm, better every cell, tissue, gla 
through consciously employing the principles O'#4, and every part of your body, as we , 
of evolution, by compelling their ‘creators’ to 48 4 higher and more wide-awake and m 
work for them, strive for them, plan forthem, 4b!e mind 
evolutionize for them, and create for them, ore - 
and to give them better and more vital and Only the “Mighty” Know the Pleasures 
energetic bodies, and more in- of the Mighty » 
tense and conscious personalities. a poem Y « oe P 
sate cele ca wg our creator’’is ready to furnis 
Only the “Masterful” Know — a. or ym. | you with higher power of mind at . 
the Joys and Pleasures of Life | Fy omen en ecsascitnce: | body, if you only make the deman 
, ‘ or a divine or spiritual sci- | in the way your internal creator 
Whetheryouareadoctor,farmer, | ence, neither is Conscious | * 


lawyer, laborer, banker or soldier, 


Evolution a material sci- 
ence,oramere symbolic, or 
mental science, nor should 


understands and recognizes. Cor 


; -) nental scie scious Evolution uses the meat 
business man Or salior, philosopher ConsciousEvolutionbecon . 

. fused with Darwinian Evo- | 4nd avenue through which tl 
Or scientist, greater success 1s lution. Conscious Evolution 


waiting for you, through compell- 


ing your internal ‘creator’? to 





is a new and original sci- 
ence. Itisthescience of self- 
advancement in creation, 


through “CONSCIOUS ENERGY 








build, construct and create for you. 


compelling 


Only the “Vital” Know the Pleasures 


internal ‘‘creator’’ is reached pos 
tively, successfully, easily, and con 
veniently, and without loss of time 
the internal ‘‘creator’’ to create for 


"1 
reali 


~ 


you just what you really desire, and 
Your : gives 


the ideas, and the power t 


and Joys of Real Success 


‘ 
creator”’ 
Mentally and physically, 


need, and really want. 


—— 


you are the result you the mind, 


of blind evolution. You can amazingly ad- obtain what you want, if you activate your 
vance yourself beyond your blind evolution  “‘creator’’ 


through the proper medium. 
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r “CREATOR” 


For You 
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Non. 


Only 





























ily the “Evolutionarily Per-  ferior life in preference 
fect’”’ Know the Joys 
of the Conqueror life ? 
Why ‘ny yourself the super- advantages of life? 


tha 


n other words, live the in 


leasures and the 
Why deny yout 


is In existence? 


is so absolutely 


these advan 


»so easily avail- made easily and absolutely 


attain them? © self-evolution 


of personality and mind, 
through progressive 


personal evolution. 


superior—the genuinely successful 


Why cheat yourself of the 


Why 


yourself this super-energy, 
super-power, this super-health, this 


super-vitality,andthissuper-activity 


evolution 


scientific evolution 





to 


which is 


possil 





Daily Recwtts 

Ten se nid mi ‘ 
me Il ivted Cor 
scious | ution,’ I felt 
” elf more aiuve and 
enerse 

/ ‘ he tre 
rnicha ‘ reas an 
Tf ite cor “ 
Evolution in le than 
half a minute livection 
ofmy enerreiu 1 > cre 
ative channels 

Conscious Evolution 
has changed me fron 
invalid into a tireless 
AMIMAaANnR Miachine 

1 would not consider 
tradiny the benefits have 
received from Conscious 
Evolution Jor gold 








‘These Wonderful Books Are for You 








Swoboda has published for distribution two remarkable books which explain his system of Conscious 


volution and what it has already done. 


Write for these books — not because Conscious Evolution has 


1eant so much to 262,000 other men and women, not because there is scarcely a prominent family in the 
yuntry that hasn’t at least one member a pupil of Swoboda, but because they contain valuable ideas for you. 
Conscious Evolution is being personally used by many of the most prominent physicians and by such men as Charles 
Hughes, Woodrow Wilson, the Rockefellers, the Vanderbilts, the Goulds, the Huntingtons, the Cudahys, the Swifts, the 
Armoursand Mc Adoosfor advancing themselves in energy, health, vitality and power of personality. 
Write for these books because they mean so much toYOU in multiplied living power, earning 
power and personal power. They are big booksfilled from cover to cover with the vital facts about 
yourself and how you can acquire the degree of perfection in body and mind that you so muc 
need. They explain the dangers of excessive deep breathing, excessive exercise, and excessive 
muscular development. CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE show how to double or even 
treble your power of mind and body; not by tedious, prolonged study, but by a process of energization 
which raises the very level of your life and mental powers, through harnessing your internal | CREATOR 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE OF LIFE supply the key to dominant personal power, 


Conscious 
Evolution 
is as 
effective 
for 
Women 
as for 


Men 






‘ A 





dominant b 
They show how to your 
and the highest success by putting your internal 


power, 


h oer 









t mental power and dominant will power. 
2 attitude into ambition, inspiration, enthusiasm 
CREATOR" to work for y 


These books show how to amazingly increase your power of will and personality, as well as your 


power of body for every action and for every purpose and process. 


Conscious Evolution is a new science, and 
no one can afford not to know at least the 
simple facts about it. These facts show how 
Conscious Evolution overcomes weak will, 
poor health, feebleness of mind and body. 
They show how to overcome the inferior, 
pleasureless, feeble and unsatisfactory life, 
by giving the means to the successful, 
superior and abundant life. 

Conscious Evolution also shows how to 
arrest the ageing of the body, and how to re- 
main young, energetic, vigorous, well and 
active all of the days of your life, through self- 
re-creation. These books are absolutely free 
and thereis no obligation now or after. e 
books are yours to keep, that you may attain 
a higher understanding of yourself and of 
evolution and the means toahigher existence. 

Even if you gain but one idea through 
CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE, these books will be of great help to 
you. Just write your name and address on 
this page, tear it out and mail it to Swoboda, 
or draw a ring about your name on your tet- 
terhead, or merely send a postal giving your 
name and address. Do it today! This is 
your opportunity! Now is your turn! This 

is your day! This is your hour! Write now. 





ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 2290 Berkeley Bldg., New York City 


City 


State...... 







y’ 
Mail 


Today 
VA —NOW 


Alois P 
Swoboda, 
= ty eley 


New ¥ 3 City 

» send me the free 
copyrighted books, ** Con- 
scious Evolution’ ‘and “The 
Science of Life.’ 
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When that time comes and 
"The Diamond” iS to be selected -the 
ring that is to be the most cherished 
possession-to be inspected, admired 
and possibly criticized more than any 
other gift or jewel the recipient will 
ever possess - this is the time 
when this wonderful collection of 
Diamonds will prove of service- 
for itis well known that no gemcan 
ever enter this stock unless it 1s 
of the highest standard of excellence. 


Ensasement Rings 
SF § 


Philadelphia 
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A Business Man 
Gets on Better if 
He “Gets Up” Right 


lhousands of busy people rise in the 
morning as tired as when they went to 
bed. Other thousands sleep on Ostermoot 
Mattresses and waken refreshed and vig 
orous to face the new day. The fellow 
who gets an Ostermoor rest will win nine 
times out of ten over the other fellow 
who didn’t get so good a night’s sleep. 
Indeed, the whole family is better for 
sleeping on Ostermoors. 


QOstermoor mattresses are not stuffe d, 
but are built up layer by layer, each lay 
er of uniform thickness giving an added 
comfort and increasing the elasticity of 
the mattress. They won't evel get out 
of shape or grow uneven. 


We shall be glad to send you free our 
catalog, “ The Vest of Time,” and with 
it samples of our ticking. If you find yout 
dealer does not carry the OS | ER MO RK, 
we will ship one direct to your home, ex- 
press prepaid, securely packed in leather- 
ette paper and burlap, and we will guar- 
antee 1ts safe delive ry. 


Other Ostermoor Products 


Ostermoor W aterproof Sheet- 
ing and Ostermoor Baby Pants 
are of the same superior quality 
as Ostermoor Mattresses Write 
today for descriptive circular 

> Ostermoor Baby Pants sent 





postpaid for Si Three 
o1zes Small, Medium, Large 

OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 

109 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Beddingof Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 
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we Gere Roads 
and Your Tires 


There are two factors which de- 
termine the best tires for your use. 
One is your car. The other, the roads 
your car travels. 


With these two points clearly in 
mind, any United States Tire Sales 
and Service Depot Dealer can provide 
you with tires that will give you the 
long, uninterrupted service you want 
and should have. 


Experience has taught us that no 
one tire will meet all the varying con- 
ditions faced by American motorists. 


For passenger and light delivery cars—‘Royal Cord’, 
Also tires for cycles, 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


and ‘Plain’. 





That’s why we build five distine 
types of United States Tires—‘Roya 
Cord’, ‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, ‘Usco’ an 
‘Plain’. A tire for every need of pric: 
or use. In this way, we make it pos 
sible for evéry American motorist t: 
have good tires that will meet his in 


dividual requirements to perfection 


Look up our nearest Sales and Serv 
ice Depot Dealer. 
which United States Tires are exactly 
suited to your needs. 
ardize on them. 

‘Usco’ 


‘Nobby’, ‘Chain’, 


airplanes and solid tires for trucks. 


He will tell you 


Then stand- 
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The Ease of Arco Wand Cleaning 


You will marvel at the quick results with the ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner. In a few moments, rugs and floors are immaculate, up- 
holstery is brightened, and mouldings, stairs, and corners are dust free. The 
cleaning is done swiftly, thoroughly, and without any physical labor. An easy 
stroking or pointing the Wand takes out all dust, dirt, grit, lint, etc. 


CO WAND Discard the old cleaning 
Talimetin fA ~—sSOways which make you 


VACUUM CLEANER old before your time! 


The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is a permanent, valuable 
improvement to any property. It is always and instantly ready for cleaning 
carpets, rugs, mattresses, curtains, upholstery, clothes, etc. Makes help 
easier to get and easier to keep. Costs about a penny a day for current. The 
dust and dirt are piped away into the sealed dust bucket of the machine. 
Easily put in any building, Old or new 

Prices reduced 20%, to quicken buying 
The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner is sold by dealers everywhere. Terms 
of partial payments may be arranged at your convenience. 


Send today for an illustrated catalog, “The ARCO WAND,” 


which fully illustrates and describes its many labor-saving uses 


ere AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY si" 


Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 





Machine's set in basement 
t siager 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
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suction 


aners, hose, and tools 
i by all Heating 
1 Plumbing Trade, 





























An Invitation to Canada 


Under the 
learned many things, chief of which is 


tress of War, the Allies have 


that they have a common purpose, com 
mon ideals and a 


War has 


common humanity. 


made them better acquainted, 


In the days of Peace this better ac 
quaintance should continue, particularly 
between such near and good neighbors 
as Canada and the United States. It is 
for this that Canadians wish to 


emphasize that if any Americans decide 


reason 


to visit Canada this summer, they will 
be more welcome even than in the past. 

They find 
grandeur and beauty 


will a country of 
if they for 


instance, to the Canadian Rockies. They 


unique 


come, 


will travel in Canada over a railway, the 
service of which has not been impaired by 


War, to hotels of which the Canadian 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


Pacific is justly proud. They will, more- 
over, find a standard of comfort which 
the experienced traveller appreciates. 
But, all, 
Americans to know that they wish to 
get still better acquainted. They like to 


visit your country and would like you to 


most of Canadians desire 


come and see theirs. 


the 


has 


In spite of War the Canadian 
maintained its 


ganization of offices and agencies in the 


Pacific Railway or- 


United States and these are at your serv- 
ice for information and particulars. 


Via 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
MontTreat Faster, 1919 


RAILWAY 





Passenger Offices and Agencies in the United States: 


Atlanta, Ga ) He vB Detroit, Mict 

Boston, Mass > Washington St Los Angeles, Cal 605 
Buffalo, N.Y 11 So. Division St Minneapolis, Minn. 611 Se« 
Chicago, Ill. 140 South Clark St New York, N.Y 12 


Cincinnati, O 
Cleveland, O 


430 Walnut St Phil 
2033 East Ninth St 


idelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


199 Griswold St. St 


1 Broadway 
629 Chestnut St 


340 Sixth Ave 


Portland, Ore. 55 Third St. 

Louis, Mo. 418 Locust St. 

St. Paul, Minn. 379 Robert St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 645 Market St. 
Seattle, Wash. 608 Second Ave. 
Tacoma, Wash. 1113 Pacific Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 1419 New York Av. 


ith | ring St. 


nd Ave., So 
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| This Greenhouse for $3000 
Ke Price Includes 

Greenhouse Materials 

Heating Equipment 
4 Plant Benches 
Wa 





Ventilating Apparatus 
Work Room 
Masonry Work 


HIS snug little Greenhouse is 12 feet long and I5 feet wide. 
and Workroom erected 
complete, ready for plant- 
ing, costs $3,000; which is exclu- 


The construction is simple, dur- 
able and practic able. 





sive of frieght, cartage or work- If desired the Workroom can be 
men’s fares. omitted, and the Greenhouse built 

against the dwelling or garage. 
The Greenhcuse is 18 feet wide The cost of the Greenhouse with- 
by 25 feet long The Workroom out the Workroom is $2100. 


Jord « Buurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


SALES OFFICES 


IRVINGTON, N. Y NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON 
ALBANY CLEVELAND TORONTO MONTREAL 
FACTORIES: 

Irvington, N. Y Des Plaines, Il) St. Catharines, Canada 
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—not the name of a thing, 
but 
the mark of a service 











MAZDA is the trademark of a world- 
wide service to certain lamp manu- 


“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” {acturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and practical 


information concerning progress and developments in the 
art of incandescent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this service. 


i} 
| 
\ {]| MAZDA Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of 
j . a] 
. \ Wu / the General Electric Company at Schenectady, New York. 
Ye | kore ; 
f E \ Males Fo “( The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps which meet the 
Sy fea ae fe standards of MAZDAservice. It is thus an assurance of quality. 


This trademarkis the property of the General Electric Company. 
4645 


9 
IG RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A MAZDA Lamp for every purpose 
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n every age the 
traditional” charm 

fine linen h 

of fine linen has 
en the supreme 
evidence of luxury 
and of perfect taste 
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St 
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In every woman’s mind 1s the innate | 
of linen 


haps 


not consciously expressed, px 
nevertheless existing as a subc 
sc1ous sentiment. 


From. time 
the symbol 
and fine 


powe i 


[he garb of the Priest—the attire 
Kings—the robe of the Vestal Virgin 
through the ages “ arrayed in fine linen 


expresses all that is perfect in rehnemen 
and adornment. 


immemorial linen 
of purity—even 
linen betokened 


has be 
as pur} 


rank an 


has 


Linen owes its intrinsic worth to th 
pride of its makers. Ireland—the hom: 
of linen—nourishes the art of flax culti 


vating, spinning and weaving as a pre 
cious heritage. 


This pride of 
measure 


industry 1s in small 
responsible for the romanti 
value attached to linen and the universal 
feeling that J? 
to linen. 


no 


Linen is synonymous 


THE IRISH LINEN SOCIETY 
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AL Suny Dorning Room- 
2 atthe Dampton Shops 


UCH an interior with its French 
J casement windows, overlooking 
vista of formal gardens, suggests one of 
those delightful homes designed by the 
Brothers Adam, and so often a harmo- 
nious setting for the delicately graceful 
furniture of the late Louis Seize time. 


At the Hampton Shops you will find 
such furniture of distinction as this 
The oval table with its decor ited frieze, 
the oval-backed, caned chairs in ribbon- 
and-reed carving and the low, bow- 
fronted commode, all in subdued tone: 
f parchment and green, give to this 
room an enduring charm which can 
be attained with such discriminating 
knowledge of subtle details, as the Ham) 
ton Decorators make of avail to you 
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‘T's You, Arthur!’ 


RTHUR FIELDS, the great vaudeville favorite, is a 
past master at putting the “punch” into popular 
he illustration is from a photograph taken at 


eE dison Recording L aborat ries and shows Mr. Fields 
standing be ide the Ne >w Edison and si 


— a 





nging in dire ct 


‘ 
7 
nparison with its RE-CREATION of his voice. This 
test of direct comparison is an Edison test. It is made 
by no other manufacturer 
At table ar d three experts, who pass on each ; 
Edison recording. In the group surrounding them are 


-veral popular Edison artists who happened to be at the 
jison Recording Laborat eo | ar meu st was made 
ng tl Yollins and Harlan, world famed sing 
ty yn Ball ard, th popt ular bal 
3 Dir ector of Soder 's Ban < 
Jer of the Jaudas Society Orchestra. 
The verdict of f this critical assemblage was expressed in 
> SI taneous ejaculatic “It's you, Arthur The 
f led. in similar comparisons, to 
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roadway Is Gay Again! 


Good old Broadway, bad old Broadway, where joy is king 
and care must wear the mask of mirth. 


Broadway is itself again! 


PT7HERE are those who appear to believe 
| that the Edison Recording Laboratories 
ilize on grand opera and classical music 
neglect of the songs of the day. Noth 
could be farther from the truth. 


ring the war, the output of Re-CreaTIons 
necessarily reduced but now the Edison 

fanufacturing Laboratories are operating at 
blast and the Broadway Hits are being 
luced in large quantities 


> artists who sing the new songs and play 
w dance music for the New Edison will 
that Mr. Edison's recording experts are 
instaking and exacting in recording the 
t nonsense from “Tin Pan Alley™* as they 
in making a record of a grand opera aria 
ntly, after repeated rehearsals, a celebrated 
r of comic songs said disgustedly to his 
ion: “Edison certainly makes you earn 
ir money. You'd think I was going to sing 
leste Aida’ instead of a thing that nobody 
remember the name of twelve months 
n now. 


; singer spoke the truth. It is an inflex 
rule at the Edison Recording Laboratories 
t if a thing is worth doing at all it is worth 
1g well. 


“| Popular Song Publishers’ District 


For the same reason that the New Edison 
brings to your home everything the ear can 
give you of the art of the world’s great opera 
singers, it also puts the very breath of Broad- 
way into its Re-CreaTion of the Broadway 
song and dance hits. 


The illustration on the opposite page is from 
a photograph taken at the Edison Recording 
Laboratories on Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, as Arthur Fields was making the acid 
test of singing in direct comparison with the 
New Edison’s Re-Creation of his voice. 


If you will close your eyes as you listen to 
the New Edison's Re-Creation of Mr. Fields’ 
voice in some of the recent Broadway song 
hits a magic carpet will transport you to 
Longacre Square, and Fields’ performance will 
be as entertaining to you as if you were sitting 
in a second row seat at the Palace Theatre. 


Mr. Edison spent three million dollars in 
research work to develop the phonograph 
which performs this miracle. Do not confuse 
this wonderful Three Million Dollar Phono- 
graph with other sound producing devices. 
There is but one instrument which sustains 
the test of direct comparison with living 
singers and instrumentalists. It is 


The NEW EDISON 





“The Phonograp 


May we send you a co 
of ALONG BROADWAY” and the boo 
“WHAT THE CRITICS SAY"? 


h with a Soul” 
limentary co, 











THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





AS IMPERISHABLE AS 
THEIR DEEDS 


en in granite 
courage; its 





heir glory be grav Its 


stl be hits the ir stern 

reflects their sacrifice 
Rock of Ages'’ is the appropriate 
il stone. Enduring, dense, flaw- 


stening polish, rough ham 
or fne cutting 

be willingly aided in the selection 

n by dealers in their vicinity 


of Age sa booklet about 
k Barre Mailed at 


your request 


Boutwell, Milne & Varnum Co. 


Dept. D, Montpelier, Vermont 
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Miss Ina Claire, 
“Polly With a Past,” 
& Healy Own 


now starring in 


Make Mandolin 





playing Lyon 







The NEW Mianclolin- 


lyon@Healy 
Own Make 


Certainly you can learn to play this exquisite instrument. 
and you are well on the road 


three or four simple lessons 
toward a happy, life-lasting, 
your Lyon & Healy mandolin 


World's Finest Tone 


Made on the same principles and 
with the same sacred care as a rare 
old violin, the new Lyon and Healy 
Own Make Mandolin produces a tone 
of marvelous fullness and purity. 
Its plorious “voice,” its numerous 
exclusive features have made this 


lovely instrument the personal 


Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


[YON GHEAL 


KNOWN IN MUSIC |} 


EVERYTHING 


Jackson Boulevard 


53-85 J 


Hasy to Play | 


Just 


accomplishment that will make 
more than ever a “pride and joy.” 


choice of practically every celebra- 
ted professional mandolinist. 


“Play as You Pay” 


A most liberal plan of purchase is 
offered if desired. Details will be 
mailed on request, with literature 
which is fully descriptive of the 


beautiful Lyon & Healy Own 7S 


Make Mandolin. P 
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’ LYON 


& HEALY 
7 23-85 Jackson 







Book on your 


Make’’ Mandolin, 
Pay Plan 
Name 


CHICAGO 


Address 


bt 
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Bivd., Chicago 
Please send F 
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‘Own 
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details of Play-as-You- 





ROSA PONSELLE 


Columbia Star 


this young American girl of Itali 


itted place among the world-famous artist 
a Company. a Ponselle makes record 
; Her first four are: 
La Forza Del Destino—La Vergine D 
osa Ponselle and Chorus - 49558—$1.50 
**Good-bye” (Tosti) - - . - - - . - 49560—$1.50 
Madame Butterfly—“Un Bel di Vedremo” - 


. - 49571—$1.50 
Cavalleria Rusticana—"Voi Lo Sapete, QO Mamma” - 49570—$1.50 


egli Angeli (Verdi) 


Ask any Columbia Dealer to let you hear these wonderful records 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., NEw YorRK 


Han 


eT 





Flowers make 


a brighter business day 


De of our country’s biggest executives—a 
” man so crowded with work that every mo- 
ment of his time is guarded by a corps of secre 
ries—keeps always a vase of fresh flowers on his 
He replies to those who ask him why, ‘‘It 
nables me to do a better day's work.’’ 


osayat with Flowers 


© 


this Sign: 


He is a me er of the Society of American 
Florists and ic bett able to serve you 


ers may be sent to « t e in the United States or 
a through the Florists’ Telegraph Del } rvice 









































PYWELYVEe CYLEND.E-R 


HIS National springs from a race of lean, powerful cars 
that for eighteen years have served their owners well. Un- 
der its bonnet a steady flow of even power that will carry you 
where you will, smoothly and as swiftly as you dare to ride. 


NaTIonat Moror Car & VEHICLE CORPORATION, INDIANAPOLIS 
Nineteenth Successful Year 


ear yw , ; i ‘iy 
Six and Twelve Cylinder Models 
Seven- passenger Touring Car Four- passenger Roadster 
Four-passenger Phaeton Seven- passenger Convertible Sedan 
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The City of 


GOODRIC 


Akron, Ohio 
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THE FRANKLIN BROUGHAM 


this Brougham of 
for four —— 


And its real fineness is demonstrated in remarkable riding-comf: 
ease of handling, and the consistent economy of 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
10,000 miles to the set of tires 
50% slower yearly depreciation 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


of the individual enclosed car 
advanced design still has ample 


rod 


SYRACUSE, N. \ 
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all ° They have a beautiful Home ~ 





























| 
i] 
7 b | 
all except the bath room __ || 
| 
AVI you ever heard anyone s that Do you suppose they say It ] } 
\ about your hon e? It may be true, Mak e Comparisons now, just \ 
as your Visitors do. Answer the question for yourself. Do you have a \| | 
beautiful home, all except the bathroom ? | 
\ ou may never have thought of a bathroom as being beautiful, It can | \| | 
be. Yet sanitation and permanence are even more important. And yo | ] 
bathroom fixtures will possess these qualities if tl are made of cla | 
‘ Pottery is permanent. A clay glaze 1s sanitary. | | 
Monument All-Clay Fixtures are made of selected clays, sculptured | 
ie into graceful form and baked for two weeks in huge kilns. They come | 
A? out with a smooth, white glaze that 1s absolutely sanitary, stain proof and | 
| much easier to keep clean than any other kind of fixtures. “They are made | 
in many beautiful models for bathroom, laundry and kitchen | 
) Of course, Monument Ware costs more than the average fixtures one 
sees In average homes. It is made for those who appreciate highest quality, 
knowing that in the end it will be the best investment. We shall be glad 
' to send you our portfolio showing how Monument Fixtures are made and | 
how they will look in your home. Ask your plumber about them and 
remember the name, Monument. 
+ | 
| THE MONUMENT POTTERY COMPANY 
| | Makers of Ail-Clay Quality Ware TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
| 
== —— 
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SPRING AND HOMEBUILDING 


go hand in hand. It is high time to be perfecting plans 
for the home of your dreams —be it cottage or castle. 
It will be to your interest as a prospective builder to 
read in our new folio of attractive house designs, why 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


should be used, particularly as interior woodwork. In addi- 
tion to being naturally adapted in grain and texture to an 
unlimited choice of enameled or stained treatment, this 
wood has the distinct advantage of moderate cost —a most 
— int consideration. A copy of the folio, together 
with finished samples, will be sent on request. Write now. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Is Trade Marked and Sold by Dealers East of the Rockies. 


<~», Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau , 


Hy , 
Os SER me 513 Boyle Building 
</ a 
i 


ZZ Little Rock, Arkansas 
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SARGENT 
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Takes the “slam! bang! 
out of screen doors 


Be kind to your nerves this sum- 
mer: use Sargent Noiseless Screen 
Door Closers. Under all conditions, 
they will close screen doors gently 
yet swiftly, firmly yet quietly. They 
make locks and hinges last longer 
for there is no rebound on closing. 
Easily and quickly put on; strong 
and dependable always. 











Suitable also for light inside doors, 
lavatory doors, telephone-booth 





} When planning to doors, storm doors, etc. p 
build, no detail is more : , 

important thanthe | ee ee a oo oe a 

selection of suitable and of our nearest dealer : 

serviceable hardware. es 

Sargent Hardware SARGENT & COMPANY : * 

has the solid quality and Hardware Manufacturers 2 
workmanlike finish 30 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. . 


that mean long years 
of service. Write for 
the Sargent Book of 
Designs — mailed free. 
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THE BEAUTY \| 
of a floor 1s know. | 
sooner than tt. » | 
other qualities 























The ‘GOOD BEHAVIOR’ of Oak Floors after you get ) 
to living with them:—and the number of good long YEARS that they last 

and what condition they are in afterall those years—these things, when 
forming your judgment, are at least as important as their original beauty. 
OAK floors *“behave’’ 


they should be 
to sla 


as well as they look. (That’s pretty high praise.) Of course 

laid skillfully and finished properly—but you can easily attend to that. So, ‘ 
rt right with your floors-question — just be sure they’re OAK. 

It’s worth insisting on. 


We have interesting and dependable literature. 


It is sent free. Will you write? ) 


OAK FLOORING TZU ALLY. 


1014 ASHLAND BLOCK: CHICAGO: 


| 
But— | 
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f Seautiful Walls and Floors -beautifully Clean » 
1s used in 
and 


Really fine interior woodwork is so 
tractive that you hke to keep it as im- 
culate as a choice piece of furniture 
| There’s nothing quite like hot water 
d soap to remove the dust and oily film 
it settle on walls and floors of a home. 


g as impervious as glass to boiling hot 
vater. Constant washing will not turn 
injure it in 


white OI any Way 





Univernish has the peculiar virtue of 









Be sure that Univernish 
kitchen, butler’s pantry, bath rooms 
all other rooms where a sanitary cleanhi 
ness is essential to health. 

Univernish is furnished as clear varnish 
and also in the following transparent wood 
colors: Dark Oak, Light Oak, Bog Oak 
Mahogany, Walnut, Green 

May we not send you attractive bro- 
chures telling about beautiful home 
interiors ? 


Murphy Varnish Company 
Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
NEWARK CHICAGO 


Canadian Associate 
The Dougall Varnish Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Murphy _ 
| Univernish | 
| The Universal Carnish 


———==| in six transparent f—— 


wood colors / 





































American VF alnut 


“THE CABINET-WOOD OF THE ELECT” 


Superiority IS Economy 


‘*Economy”’ meets a harder test in furniture-buying 


than in almost any other act that may serve as a gauge of individ- 
ual judgment. 


This is because you can make “‘furniture’’ out of more 
things than intelligent economy (which also includes artistic dis- 
crimination) ever heard of. But, that superiority IS economy there 
can be no doubt. Of course, one of the several tests of true econ- 
omy in furniture-buying is “artistic livability’? —the quality which 
begets endearment that grows with the years. And, equally of 
course, another trait must be “endurance without change except 
for the better.’’ This is (“‘the heirloom quality’’— possessed by 
few indeed of all the furniture candidates for that rare honor.) 


In furniture there is little to be said; little is necessary; 
almost everybody of real discrimination—including almost everyone 
who inherits a knowledge of the prides of his ancestors—enjoys the 
love of American Walnut. (And the abuses of design to which 
this noble wood was at one period subjected only enhance our 
present delight at discovering that Furniture Art has not lost its most 
superlative medium—there is a surprising abundance of American 
Walnut left for us and for our posterity. 


The brochure, de luxe, for American Walnut is being prepared 
for your library table. On your request it will come, when 
ready, with our compliments. Will you place your name on the 
list for one of the First Edition? Drop us a card. Thank you. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 412, 115 Broadway, New York City 
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| Go to the flowers 
_ for the 

_ color schemes 

| of your rooms 
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HROUGHOUT all nature’s sceming careless 
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| | 

| riot of wild flower colorings, there is never | 
iE a discord. 

i Back of it all, there is a very simple reason. | 
it ° 
| Based on it, you can have the color scheme in every 
If one of your rooms, a faithful reflection of some wild 
iF flower, and still all rooms will be in harmony. | 
13) ; - i\) 

1 | A Nature lover and color expert pointed this fact | 
F out to us. Whereupon we promptly asked him to take iH 
Hey : | }} 

F| a prize-winning ten room house, and suggest flowers, {| 
H with attendant decoration schemes throughout. | , 
ie a . . . 1 
2 Chis, he has done, and it is now all made into a iq 
i rather wonderful book, charming in natural colors and HI } 

ic Inf : j 

rich in helpful suggestions. (| oo 
Naturally, such a valuable book cannot be sent out Hi 

broadcast. Just as an evidence of sincerity of purpose, ‘ 4} 

we will gladly send you a copy, on receipt of 25 cents. 

EH Its published price is two dollars. = 
li ; = 
a | 
IEW 1 r 
e Company 
| 
| c , 

Hi Paints - Varnishes | 

if 1 
F 500 EAST THIRD STREET, DAYTON, OHIO is | 
\ : = | ‘ 

(ee Doston New York Jersey City Chicago Atlanta Kansas City Minneapolis } 
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LENDE SHINGLES 


Yhe aristocrat of fire-safe roofings 


a as - 
=] All you can ask 
A ° 
~ in a Roofing 
OLORBLENDE Shingles would be 
, sufficienily distinguished by the beautv of 
3 3 their « ring and texture were they marked 
: by these qualities alone 
o Yetjust as they add beauty to a roofsothey add 
fety from communicable fire. These charac- 


combined with their permanence [| 
ike them distinctive among all residence 





roofing ' 

ee ( »rbiende Shingles are in nosense a new } 

ig; lepariure in rooting development by Johns- | 

ai Manville. These Shingles are a partofand f 
a make complete the Jchns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofing e. The list below includes a roof- 





ing for every building need, 

Transite Asbestos Shingles, somewhat 
lowerin cost than Colorblende— Asbestos 
‘yi Built-Up Roofing for flat roofs— Asbestos 
. Ready Roofing for sloping roofs—Cor- 
rugated Asbestos Roofing for skeleton 


framing. 
Ask for booklets 
H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
10 Factories— Branches in 63 Large Cities 
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and its allied products a” 
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INSULATION 
beeps the hea 


where ut belongs . 


















ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 
PACKINGS 
hat sae power weste 
LININGS 


that mate brakes safe 
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Serves in Conservation 
































THE NEW 


Distinctively designed and 
ver mo Mw 
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tisfaction that 
+-SIX—at $1985— 


























THE LIGHT 


THE BIG-SIX $1985 
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Make the Kodak Re Ord . lutographt e 7 





kor the Days to Come. 


Building his boat of pine and dreaming, as he works, of the days 


vhen he will sail a real ship on a real ocean—a regular boy, that. 


And Dad, with his Kodak, has caught the boyish story. Now 


he is writing the autographic record—the date and title on the film; 
the record that will give double value to the picture when time has 


played sad tricks with memory. 
Make the family chronicle complete. Let every picture of the 
children bear at least a date. It’s all very simple, as simple as taking 


the picture itself—with an 
Autographic Kodak 


KASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N: Y., The Kodak City 
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3 Vel elclne 
THE BOOKS OF OLDEN TIME 








HEN you lost yourself among Grimm’s castles or 
sailed with Sindbad, you were living—not read- 
ing. Tale and picture were realities; page and 
cover transparencies, noticed only when break in 
type or paper halted your vision. 


Through the “improving’’-book period, through the 
era of Cooper and Pickwick, there unfolded in you a semi- 
consciousness of the BOOK itself—that which is not play 
or essay, but body and habitation thereof. 





One day there came, casual but momentous, a Book ot 


Olden Time, printed by Aldus or Jensen. Through quickened sight and touch a 
new thing swept into your ken. For the first time in your life you SAW a book. 
Dimly you understood how to the maker his BOOK was a temple of learning and 
art, a symbol of man’s struggle toward the light. 


From that hour the person and anatomy of books have been things to heed 
and consider. Cover and title page, type-face and type arrangement, white margin 
and initial you judge as parts of acomposition. And all these have their being in 
the book’s body structure—paper. 


In many a good book you will see an unobtrusive watermark in the page 
“OLDE STYLE.” In “‘Richard Strauss (The Man and His Work)” 
by Henry T. Finck, or “Criminal Sociology” by Enrico Ferri, 
both published by Little, Brown & Company, you will see paper 
of dignity and substance—with no tinge of chalky blue—height- 


ening the legibility of type—thick but light—having the perman- one 
ence of an heirloom. Tag repers 





S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASs. 


“Constant Excellence of Product”’ 
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the quality 


? ? i] . . 
product backed by a quarter century serwWice and reputation 
< < 


~ 
Ge muse 


Sop Material 


5 ry i ’ 
446 étanda ad equipment of Cmericad finest cara. 


PIERCE ARROW MARMON MERCER WHITE COLUMBIA 
SCRIPPS BOOTH PREMIER REO SIX COLE CADILLAC 
PAIGE LINWOOD HUDSON KISSEL CHALMERS LOCOMOBILE 


Look for Pantasote Label inside the top—it protects you against substitution which is not uncommon 
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“ie Geotashe C ompany Bowling : Building, New Soult City 
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oncrete 
and your Coal Pile 














HETHFR or not you have roast beef and lettuce 
salad for dinner, and other good things when you want 
them, may depend on roads; in fact, beef isn’t roast 


beef without your coal pile 


and your coal pile may depend upon roads. 


C. H. Colby, President of the West Side Coal Company, 


Des Moines, lowa, proves it. 


He also proves that the price of your coal 
may depend on a concrete road. 


But Read What Mr. Colby Says: 


“An 18-foot reinforced concrete road eight 
inches thick has just been completed, connect 
ing our mines with the Des Moines city pavement 
on University Avenue. 


“We have already contracted for the de- 
livery of coal to the city for $1 per ton as against 
the present price of $1.25 per ton. which, with our 
present output of 200 tons, will mean a saving of 
$50 per day on delivery charges alone. This new 
price will go into effect as soon as the road is 
opened for traffic. 


Any man who, like Mr. Colby, 
believes in assuming a great deal of 
the cost necessary to have a con- 
crete road, must be convinced that 


Concrete Roads Pay 


PORTLAND CEMENT | | 


ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTA DETROIT 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
DALLAS INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 

DENVER KANSAS CITY 


UIS 


Concrete for Permanence 


MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
SALT LAKE CITY 


SEATTLE 
PARKERSBURG WASHINGTON 


“I have been a strong advocate for the 
construction of this concrete road, and have paid 
approximately $2,500 of adjoining property own- 
ers’ assessments, besides being the owner of 
eighty rods of said road, in order to have the 
work done at this time. 


“With 15 years experience in concrete 
construction, I feel satisfied that we have an 


excellent piece of road. Our delivery problem 
has been solved for all time.” 
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CWhy Pierce-Arrow 
approved the Berling 
| f PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


has but one standard for the quality of 
materials and parts that enter into Pierce- 


Arrow Trucks. 


ican ait They must be the best obtainable. 
| os . . 
then t And when, after their own exhaustive 
ve tests, they approved the Berling Magneto, 


it was because they were convinced that 


ERICSSON MFG. CO. . 
seen . it was: 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
First: At solutely Depend ible 
Second: Very Simple in Constructi 
and Practically Trouble-Proot 


Third: Possessed of a Hot, Fat, Power 
Making Spark 









































Developing a National Asset 


HE LIFE of our Nation is largely sustained by 
the commerce that moves over our river 
canals and lakes, and which passes through out 
great harbors to and from all parts of the world. 
The harbors of the United States—on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and on the shores of the Great 
Lakes—are unequalled in size and depth of water by 
those of any other country. Our principal rivers and 
canals have a total lengh of over forty-nine thousand 
+ 
miles, 
Through these harbors and waterways, yearly, come 
and go millions of tons of food stuffs, coal, manufac- 
tured articles and raw materials. They are as neces- 
sary to our life as are the railroads and highways— 
and like the railroads and highways—they owe their 
development and maintenance, in a large measure, to 
the power of explosives. Many a river channel has 
been deepened, many a dangerous reef has been 
blasted away and many hundreds of miles of canals 
have been dug with the help of Hercules Dynamites 
and Blasting Gelatins. 
The development of harbors and internal waterways 
is but one of the many methods by which the products 
made in the great plants of the Hercules Powder Co. 
are helping to increase the natural assets of our Nation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburgh, Kan. Denver Hazieton. Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 


Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 


POWDER C 










































CLIGE 


Ghe Most Beautiful Car in America 





Es ahd 


A Symbol of Service 


Whenever you see the Paige name plate on a passenger 
car or truck, we want you to remember that it is a sym- 
bol of fair dealing and honest manufacturing. That car or 
that truck is deserving of your fullest confidence. It has 
satisfied our own exacting requirements as a quality prod- 
uct and, because it has not failed us, it cannot fail you. 
In brief, we ask you to place your faith in the reputa- 
tion of a manufacturer—rather than a painted body and 
four wheels. Believe in the Paige because the nation 
believes in it. Buy it because it is worthy of your confi- 
dence and respect. On this basis we very gladly assume 
our full share of the responsibility. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY -_ DETROIT, Michigan 














Dodge Prod 

ucts are designed to 

eliminate waste by cutting 

down friction—there are othes 

savings to be made, howevei 

in a Dodge equipped plant. 
Che interchangeable and 

split features of Dodge 

Products permit changes 

in equipment to be 

made without loss 

of time or with- 

out ordering ad- 

ditional part 

Phat s <a 


Saving Dodge Products are quickly obtained fron 
| 


branch warehouses and from 500 dealers’ stocks 


2, Mechanical men and users of belt driven ma 


chinery testify that Dodge Products more nearly 
approach the ideal for all conditions of servic: 
than any other line they could buy 

In fact, Dodge quality and Dodge distribu 
tion facilities are never questioned. 

If you are building a new plant or changing 
over your present production, call on Dodge to 
help you in the planning. Then make Dodge 
equipment your shop standard throughout. 


Standardizing your plant with Dodge Prod- 


~—— ucts places the whole responsibility upon us for 
odge . yy 4p : 
its installation, efficient operation and 
Branch Warehouses ; : a I : 
continuous satisfaction. 
id i Cir nati : 
in ( go Let our engineers advise with you now; let us 
t. Louis Boston help you get started on a peace time basis with as 
acaba : Dallas little confusion and as few changes in your present 
vidence Seattle equipment as possible. There is no charge for 
Newark this service. Write our nearest branch warehouse 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 


Distributors of the Prodacts of the Dodge Manufacturing Compahy 
General Offices and Works: Mishawaka, Indiana 
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“41 town In my Car. 
». sea] a speaking trip completely spoiled for 
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Battery, 


A Correct Size ati 


wi bor Every Car 











=<] An Incident in the Senator’s 
Great Patriotic Speech | 


Peon said. 
‘Te ebowec 
ters tater 
™ (hat the 
fered quite 
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=i 
sé EVER let us _ forget, my 
friends, that the reason we 


were able to force Victory a 
year ahead of the Allies’ schedule, was 
because our men were fit, and were 
kept fit by regular inspection. (Loud 
applause, prolonged cheering. ) 


“The idea of regular inspection in 


«| order to keep fit contains a lesson we 


can each apply in our daily lives. A 


*4/ homely illustration just occurs to me 
«f—if you will pardon a moment's di- 


+] gression! 


of “Sometimes I have to make several 


speeches a day, going from town to 
Two years ago I had 


me by a trouble-making battery in this 
auto of mine. It was a specimen of a 


common trouble-making variety that 
kept a man busy wondering what it 
would do next. 


“So it was a happy day for me when 
I learned I could get a battery built 
for folks who haven't time nor incli- 
nation to study battery anatomy 


“Since then I have been riding in 
comfort with a husky, dependable, 
long-lived Prest-O-Lite spinning the 
engine and feeding the headlights 
For the regular inspection which sol- 
diers and batteries alike require to 
keep them 100 per cent efficient I fall 
back on the Service Station man. This 
is one way in which I have tried to 
apply the lesson to myself. 


“And so never let us forget, my 
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—=> The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 30 East 42nd Street, New York 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Co. 
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[he Oldest Service to Automobile Owners in America 








‘Look for the name Prest-O-Lite on Service Station signs everywhere 














Constant Dependability 
Continuous Economy 
ROM the first car, Stearns comyx 
OF ct has won an authoritat 

approval which is accorded none ¢ 


leader. And this reputation has bi 
steadfastly held throughout the ye 
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THE F. B. STEARNS CO 
= EVELAND, OHIO 
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HANDE 


“How beautifull” 


| 
i 
| 
hen you see a Handel 
Durable mater 
~—fashioned 
wide variety of! 
all brought f« 
when y i ask 
ps. Trade mark 
é nd standard. Ata 
good shops. Write for name of is 
dealer nearest you. No. 6688 
is illustrated. a 
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Booklet of “‘Suggestions’’on request. = 
THE HANDEL COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. : 
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Marine 


off ers 


TOT only with the 
entire Navy, 
Fatimas seem to have 


| 
among 


aboard our various 
80% of the cig 


show that 


over rarettes s¢ 
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s, but with the 
and men alike, 
a decided preferenc e 

Reports from our salesmen, 


for example, 


naval vessels, 


ld at Officers’ 
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Sensible 


alone 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MY TOBACCO CO. 


Mess are Fatimas. This preference is due not 
to Fatimas’ pleasing taste, but also, we 
to the fact that even if 
sionaily smokes more often than usual 


him feeling as he should feel. 


Ky ext willy srs J>lacce 2 
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Cigarelle 


believe, a man occa- 
. Fatimas 
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N the best American homes, 

through generations, Seth 
Tnomas Clocks have been 
the symbols of regularity, 
promptness and precision. 


Under the influence of 
these truth-telling time keep 
ers the whole family forms 
habits of method, orderliness 


ind punctuality 


the prime 
attributes of a well ordered 


home. 


It has been over one hun 
dred vears sincethe first Seth 
Thomas Clo ks were made. 





{ 


And every year of this long 
experience has contributed 
ran ever hnel 


towards making 


line of clocks. 


Seth Thomas Clocks are 
true in balance, accurately 
adjusted and pertect In 
workmanship~ the finest 
example of the clock 


maker's art. 


Your jeweler can show you 
a wide selection of Seth 
Thomas Clocks. 
stvle to suit every taste and a 


There is a 


design for every purpose 


SETH [IHOMAS CLOCKS 
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Gone—and a Pyrene 
would have saved it! 


MA hundred miles from home; 5 
miles to the nearest garage. 
carburetor choked, then 
gasped and bang—a backfire. } 
A flash; and in an instant 
tongues of fire leaped through the 
bonnet vents. 


The 





In ten minutes the Cat was ruined. 


You never fear fire with a 


Pyrene handy. Put one on your 
car today. 
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SAVES LIFE 





+ { 
SAVES 15°) ON 
AUTOMOBILE } 
INSURANCE 








Sold by hardware and f 
electrical supply dealers 
and garages 


| Pyrene Manufacturing 


Company 


ATLANTA 
CLEVELAND 


CHICA 
KANSAS Ci 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


Pyrene Manufactunng Com; 
of Canada, Ltd.. Montreal. | 
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THIS is whei the other fellow sees 








JUST THE KIND OF LIGHT 
YOU HAVE WISHED FOR 


The Dillon Lens gives a big, glareless light, almost double the us 
area of illumination. A light that leaps straight out at both si 
down in front and far ahead, the effect being a combination of 
jection, deflection and diffusion such as you will find in no ot! 
lens or headlight device. The whole roadway is illuminated. Y 
jeu see clearly just where you are going and what dangers, if any, « 
Size front you. 
‘Any. in USA. This big, safe light gives you confidence as you sit at the wheel, a: 
minimizes to a marked degree the glare from the headlights 
passing cars. 















Have your car Dillon-equipped today. A written 
guarantee of performance accompanies every pair. 
For sale by dealers and garages. $3.50 per pair, 
any size, anywhere in the U. S. A. 


Manufactured by DILLON LENS & MFG. CO., Wheeling, W. Va 


ILLON:cLENS 


DEALERS CAN BE SUPPLIED PROMPTLY BY 


wiry 4 ap tcng PLATE GLASS CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








eneadeta, Fe Baltimore, M Detroit, Mich 
Mass Rochester, N.Y. Kansas City Omaha, Nebr. High Point, N. ¢ 
Mc Colum ot Birminghan mala Houston, Tex Davenport, Iowa 
ati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Dallas, Te San Antonio, Tex. Grand Rapids, » 
Mi Mi St. Pa Minr I ~d hi New Orlea I Oklahoma City, ¢ 
falo, N. ¥ Brow N.Y. I ; lanta, Ga Great Falls, Mcnt 
wauk wi Savanna 2. Me his, Tenn Des Moines, Iowa Jacksonville, Fla 
Newark, N. J 
Pacific Coast States Western Canada 
PATTON PAINT COMPANY INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC CO. 
3 Regina, Sask. 
San Francisco, Cala. Los Angeles, Cala. 
Seattle, Wash. Export Managers 


Timms, Cress & Co., Agts., Portland, Ore. J. J. NORDMAN & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa 























CHANDLER SIX $(T95 


Famous For /ts Marvelous Motor 


RN uw 

















Illustrating the New Series Chandler Four-passenger Roadster 








ECONOMY WITHOUT 
SACRIFICE 





HE Chandler Six is economical in of extraordinary performance under all 

cost of operation. It is a big car, road conditions, a car distinguished for | 
123-inch wheel base, but it weighs a little ease of riding and comfort, a dependable, 

less than 3000 pounds. The Chandler enduring car. | 

motor is powerful and instantly respon The Chandler offers economy without 
sive, but 14 to 16 miles per gallon of the sacrifice of automobile satisfaction. 


gasoline is the common report from 


: And the Chandler is closely priced. You 
owners. Six thousand to eight thousand 








} ; ; cannot buy any other car of similar worth 
iles per se i al tire f ' 
ules per re . Ch, . hf the usual tire for less, and for other cars which may be 
vice rendere ‘ Ww ‘ 
a a Se compared with the Chandler you are asked 
And with these reasonable economies fo pay much more. These are facts, pro 
> the Chandler owner has a rea/ car—a car pes facts. You can prove them yourself 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1795 Four-Passenger Roadster, $1795 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1875 
Convertible Sedan, $2405 Convertible Coupe, $2795 Limousine, $3095 


All prices f. 0. 6. Cleveland } 
Dealers in all Principal Cities and Hundreds of Towns 
p d 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR"” 
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ay AMHO 
Body(lothing, KE 


Means Better Underwear 











Clean, Sanitary—In Fact, Sterile 


Most people send new underwear to the laundry 
before wearing it—and they need to. 


AMHO Body Clothing will probably never be so 
clean again as when you take it from the box, for it is 
then actually sterile. ‘‘ Scoured’’ is the single word 
which best expresses American Hosiery Company’s 
ideals of cleanliness in the making of its every gar- 
ment shirts, drawers, union suits, for men, women 
and children. 


Extra cleanliness costs extra time and money, but 
AMHO Body Clothing is knitted for those who ap- 
preciate extra care and extra service. 


You men will soon want knitted lisle thread shirts and drawers, 
made so as to absorb and dissipate perspiration and keep you com- 
fortable in Summer. Our Style # 270 W is full of the spirit of qual- 
ity, of light weight, but substantially and beautifully made, with 
short sleeves or none; also made in union suits. Style “ 80 W is 
similar, but of finer fabric, with extra value in all its features, which 
is reflected in a somewhat higher price. 


Ask us why Uncle Sam, although he was in a 
hurry, was so particular to have the wool garments 
worn next the skin of his soldiers thoroughly scoured 
and cleansed. 


AMERICAN HOSIERY COMPANY 


Established 1868) 
NEW BRITAIN CONNECTICUT 


Makers of knitted underwear for men, women and children. 
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SHOES 


\ 


Ww N you go to a Nettleton dealer, 
you find a store that sells shoes right. 
In the first place, Nettleton dealers ar 
Never have we knowingly given 


the Nettleton Agency to a store unless that 


re gives service to match up with the 


Nettleton reputation. 

In the second place, the best class of shoe 
dealers naturally prefer to handle Nettleton 
Shoes. They know Nettleton quality. They 
appreciate the custom of Nettleton wearers 
hey can depend on increasing demand for 
Nettleton footwear. From your own ex- 
perience, you know that in buying shoes 





the service you réceive is most important 
Che finest shoes in the world are not right 
unless they fit your feet. Style is a delusion 
unless it goes two and two with comfort. 
That 1s why it is an especial ad\ antage for 


the Nettleton dealer. You 


will find not only good shoes but a trust- 


you to know 


worthy store. You find a man who will 
help you to get the right Nettleton Shoe in 


the right size, or he will not sell to you at all. 


Nettleton Shoes for Spring are a_ real 
exhibit in style lines and fine shoemaking. 
They are shown now by Nettleton dealers 
in 1500 cities. If you do not know the 
Nettleton dealer in your community, write 


to us and we will take pleasure In intro- 


ducing you. 


A. E. NETTLETON & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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Ne AVE you ever really yf 
Mt taken time to find the |/B{T) 

Prd underwear that can give ||#q)| 
np you comfort right through | a 

I: | ia 


mM the summer? 


se specific , ask your dealer to on 


H | . pe e 
oo show you a Lastlong Flat-Knit l 


Union Suit and have him take your 





= > : trunk measure. You'll get a non- — \ 
be binding suit that will fit you right, 7 
: be a real comfort, and wear to 3) 
if ‘ your satisfaction 1 
TN) le is Ihe Lastlong flat-knit, elastic, | 
i] é feather-weicht fabric absorbs mois- | i 4 
o j ture and allows it to evaporate. , 
A * i} 


il | Thi three-quarter length style is in 








) i, ’ one of the most po] ular Lastlong . 
( 
i ‘ numbers; covers the knees and if i 
KT doe n't st OW at tl e al nkle Be M: ide pay f 
pid in ankle length and athletic styles, be} 
in too, for men and "Wee S. LO 
my We want you to } Lastl 
if e want youto Know Lastiong | pee 
v if nion Ss ts Oo the Ss S | If 
TT) nion suit for the atisfaction ome 
Pat they vive. } 
KS } | } } ’ . if) 
(TI) f your dealer hasn’t them in i| 

} 
Pat stock send us his name, we'll see canal 
We that you are supplied. Lay 
ophid : On request, we will send you a } 


AN descriptive book] Le also a sample 


Did of the fabric. 





Lastlong Underwear Co. 
349 Broadway, New York 


Dept. 12 In 
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Our long experience 
of the past and our 
ambition for the fu- 
ture attain their full- 
est expression in the 
highest-quality 
clothes that can be 


made. 


Tue Srein-Bitocnw Co. 























A simpler, faster, addi» 
machine which multiplies 


van mui (aS easily as it adds 


Hardware Company 
* *. BD. B. a. Store Ce 
Poster Burt. te 










| Only 10 k 
one for each nu 
Machine put 


figure into proy 


umn automat 





‘The Dalton will check an 


invoice like this in 35 seconds’ 


Making every multiplication and addition and 
furnishing a physical audit of work performed. 


The above invoice involves a series of nine multiplicatior 
and two additional totals. The Dalton will check it i 
35 seconds. Any business, large or small, has such wor 
as proving invoices, preparing estimates, figuring sale 
costs, profits, all involving calculating. 


Hundreds of corporations have standardized on Dalton 
and use them in sales, cost, statistical and shipping depart 
ments. No special operator is required—the drudgery o 
calculating or adding is reduced to pleasant recreatio1 
and as for speed in straight addition or multiplication 
the Dalton has no equal. 


Have a Demonstration 


We will prove by demonstration that the Dalton will figure the 

above invoice in 35 seconds, making every multiplication and additior 

Choice of and delivering a physical audit of work performed. Request this of 

50,000 users any Dalton Sales Agent in the hundred leading cities—look for 
“‘Dalton”’ in your phone book. Descriptive catalog by mail upor 

The Pickands request. 

Mather Co of 

Cleveland says: THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE CoO. 

“For 8 years we 755 Beech Street Norwood Cincinnati, O 

have been using the 

Dalton, getting 

new equipment as 














Representatives for Canada 
The United Typewriter Co., Toronto, and its branches 


ADDING AND 
CALCULATING MACHINE 


the need arose, un- 
til now we have 
over 30.” 
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Doos your laundry use 
* Perfect Sofi Water? 


i THE * 4. 2 a Be Ss OS ~ = : : 
7 ty a 
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F TER a tubbing or two—do your laundered 
pleces take on an unsightly yellow cast 
and show surprising wear and tear? 

It’s the soap curd and the severe rubbing, 
unavoidable when HARD water is used. 
Perfect soft water is now within the reach of 
every user. In the rugged Black Hills country of 
South Dakota there was found a most unusual 
mineral. When placed in water, it collects the 
elements which cause hardness and gives off 
softening properties in exchange. A natural 
water softener, as old as the hills—this mineral, 
Refinite, needed only man’s ingenuity to make 
it practical. 


SERINITE 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


TRADE MARK 
The Refinite Water Softener is the only one 
using the natural Refinite mineral. Itisasimple J 
filter system—no technical knowledge required JS 
to operate it. Quickly installed—occupies 
very little space—l00°;, efficient. Jt softens 
water perfectly, in any quantity desired and at the 
lowest cost of operation. 

Refinite systems are now used and approved 
by laundries, textile mills, steam power plants 
(to prevent boiler scale), hospitals, hotels and 
private homes in all parts of the country. 
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There is a Refinite user near you. Write for his 
name and full information. Any district office, or 


THE REFINITE COMPANY, Refinite Bldé., Omaha, Neb. 
— 


DISTRICT OFFICES 


NEW YORK, 9th Floor Yale & Towne Bldg. CHICAGO, 1620 Conway Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, 412 Traction Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, 737 Call Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 303 Story Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, 502 Plymouth Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Avenue Temple TORONTO, 23 Scott Street 

SALT LAKE CITY, 524 Newhouse Bldg. PUEBLO, Thatcher Bldg. 
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Forward—into the wonderful future! 


|* AGINE an America with no light to switch on, no tele- You will find a 
phone 
pl 


at its elbow, no street car at the corner! Ciuly Company Corres p 
° ° ° . dent Office in 47 of th 
\merican vision, backed by invested capital, has brought aap ot é; 
: , ’ leading clulzes of the coun 
these everyday miracles into your life. pate 


Piste cl = ; 

[ Cir GU Each ol the S¢ Cé ) 
America will now leap forward The public as bond-holders equipped to render un 
1] } . ° 


again finance our public utilities, those great quic keners of usual service to invest 
American spirit 


evelopment, halted by war, again has right of way. 


} 

} 
A M 

generaiy, and lo bond 


\ Par ie ‘ ubli uyers in particular 
ubhic utility 1s a public 


necessity. The soundness of 
your public utility bond is permanently rooted in expanding ; 
pul ] . BONDS 
vublic need. 


SHORT TERM NOTES 


The National Gity Company ACCEPTANCES 


Nationa! City Bank Building, New York 



































BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 


Continued fron page S00 
hich on the basis of pre-war value of 
aterials and labor costs, let us say, 
It is clear that to construct 
id equip a plant identical in every par- 
cular now with labor and material 
ubled, would cost $10,000,000. As 
iuming, for the sake of the illustration, 


55,000,000. 


that the plants are equal in producing 
ind earning capacity, and enjoy the 
ime degree of credit, a 6-per-cent 
harge against the capital outlay in 
olves an amount of $300,000 in the one 
nstance and $600,000 1n the other an 


rally ° 


\ [ a time of active competition, such 
I\ as is certain to develop some day, a 
difference of $300,000 a year in the cost 
f capital or overhead charges is a 
heavy handicap, for one corporation 
that can earn no more than a competi 
tor. Apply this principle to ships, public 
— corpo! ations, textile-manufactur- 

y plants, or any other of a thousand 
aun enterprises, and it is easy to 
see that prudent and experienced men 
will hesitate for a long while before in- 
vesting capital in important new under- 
takings at a time of high prices. Some 
buying for repairs and improvements, 
for small extensions and for filling-in 1s 
always in progress in a country as large 
as this, and it amounts to a considerable 
business in the aggregate, but careful 
men always avoid, if they can, extensive 
purchases and contracts covering a long 
interval in an era of high construction 
costs, for high costs imply falling prices 


later on. 


TS foregoing is a phase of the prob- 
lem which Secretary Redheld will 
be called upon to contend with in his 
effort to stabilize commodity prices by 
mutual agreement, with the hope there- 

by of stimulating industry 

and re-establishing prosper- 


Become = ity. No more interesting 
ity 
Prices ¢Xperiment than that un- 


dertaken by the chief of the 

Department of Commerce 
and put into operation in the iron and 
steel industry, with the view of applying 
it to all large industries, has ever been 
undertaken, and the outcome will be 
watched with deep interest. As already 





CONDITIONS 


stated, the attempt to stabilize iron and 
steel products has been made at a level 
about 8o per cent. above the pre-war 
prices. Numerous steel manutacturers 
regard this as too high to inspire exten 
sive or confident buying for new under 
takings, but as the attempt is to be made 
to maintain the prices for a year, some 
purchases of urgent character, consid 
erable in the aggregate, have 
taken place. 


already 


HIEF among the reasons for at 

tempting to maintain iron and 
steel products at a high level was the 
desire of the Industrial Board and th 
industry to avoid a gene ral reduction of 
wages, unemployment of labor, and quite 
possibly other industrial troubles. So the 
plan really involves a form of penalizing 
both the community and the steel man 
ufacturers; the former paying more for 
their wares than 1n peace times, and thx 
latter suffering a diminution in prohts 
through maintaining wages while sub 
mitting to some reduction in prices of 
the finished products. The 
scheme, though seemingly uneconomic, 


rene ral 


is justihed by many observers as a 
measure of expediency for the common 
good. In other words, if it 1s possibli to 
revive activity in iron and _ steel, th 
barometric industry, on a basis of sta 
bilized Or agreed prices, it t is he li 1¢ ved by 
many, including Secretary Redheld, that 
industry in general will revive. Therein 
centers the justification for the novel 
experiment. 


HERE has been some discussion in 

hnancial circles regarding the pos 
sible tendency of any effort to maintain 
prices by agreement toward building up 
the export trade of other countries at 
the expense of our own 
That, of course, might b 
the result if conditions wer 
normal the world over. if 
prices were maintained at 
an exorbitant le vel, and il 
no concessions were allowable upon met 


Government 
Favors 
Combination 


chandise sold abroad, but it dos S not ap 
pear that the agreement covers that 
point. Combinations of manufacturers 
engaged in foreign trade are now pet 
mitted tive te the Webb law, and the 


leaders of the iron and steel industry 








BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 


have formed an association for that pur- 
pose. But aside from that, the slump in 
exchange rates which has followed the 
unpegging of sterling will have the natu- 
ral tendency to curb our exports until 
the establishment of more nearly normal 
conditions. Of far deeper interest to 
Wall Street at this time is the possible 
effect of price-fixing by agreement upon 
the industrial corporations and the anti- 
trust law. 


g will be remembered that the Su- 
preme Court has held that any com- 
bination or agreement among corpora- 
tions to maintain prices or regulate 
business, whether innocent and_ bene- 
heial or guilty and oppressive, was in 
restraint of trade and therefore unlaw- 
ful. This was carried so far that even an 
informal conference or discussion, such 
as occurred at the p Sess given by 
Judge Gary of the United States Steel 
Corporation to a group of iron and steel 
men during the industrial depression fol- 
lowing the panic of 1907, were held to be 
violative of the spirit of the anti-trust 
act and had to be discontinued. The law 
as interpreted was an absurdity, of 
course, but 1t is on the statute books, 
and it has remained for the government 
to violate it in the same manner that it 
has violated provisions against traffic 
agreements, pooling, pro-rating, and the 
like by the railroads. It would seem as 
though this should result in a more lib- 
eral treatment of the corporations by 
the authorities, for those who have con- 
nived at an evasion, if not a violation, 
of the anti-trust laws can have no stand- 
ing in court in prosecuting an action 
against those with whom they have 
conspired to evade the statutes. 


HETHER sufficient allowance has 

been made by those who are look- 

ing forward to an extensive industrial 

revival for the numbing effects of high 

prices and excessive taxes at home, and 

for the disturbing influences 

of political, social and 

Buoyant financial disorders abroad, 
Stock 

Market 4re questions which time 

alone can answer. True it 

is that an individual, group, 

coterie or an entire community can 

adapt itself in time to any situation. In 





CONDITIONS 


other words, a close association ai 
familiarity with conditions which see: 
very disturbing indeed, results at last 
an acceptance of or an accommodati 
to the situation, and men, after a bri 
interval, go on buying and selling « 
acting under the new conditions as free] 
as under the old. This, assuredly, is bet 
ter appreciated now than before th 
gy and properly so, for the cataclysn 

» freely predicted at the outset by 
me 1 unfamiliar and inexperienced with 
war failed to materialize. 


ND not alone that, but in addition 

it was not very long before th 
leading neutral and belligerent nation: 
alike were swept from center to circum 
ference by a form of prosperity which, 
if wholly factitious, bore such a close 
resemblance to the genuine article, that 
it was generally accepted as such. By 
recalling these features one finds a satis- 
fying, if not a wholly convincing, ex- 
planation of the recent buoyancy on the 
stock exchange and the reported im- 
provement in business. To many the 
advance in industrial specialties and the 
better buying of commodities, accom- 
plished as it has been in the face of 
great unsettlement, has been well nigh 
incomprehensible. The movements both 
within and without the Wall Street 
market has been distrusted by numerous 
shrewd and experienced observers. They 
have been proclaimed as illogical, un- 
real, and have been described as a false 
start, but they have been fairly pro- 
gressive, and of course there is a reason 
which may center in the explanation 
advanced or arise out of some of the 
mysterious workings of inflation. Time 
alone will tell. 


O the casual observer the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Paris conference over 

the League of Nations and the definitive 
treaty of peace have appeared as highly 
confusing and conflicting as well as pain- 
fully slow, and upon occa- 

sions there has been a feel- 

per ing of genuine uneasiness 
Bolshevism OVer the outcome. But it 1s 
well to recall that there has 

never been an occasion in 

modern times that the nations have as- 
sembled to arrange for peace that a 


Peace 
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For the Vacatitonist—for the Business Traveler 


Guaranty Travelers Checks 


most convenient method of carrying ready funds when traveling. 
than cash—because they eliminate the danger of loss. 
ter than a check book—because they immediately identify the holder. 
GUARANTY TRAVELERS CHECKS are issued in convenient units—$20, $50, 


nd $100. They can be cashed, both here and abroad, at the leading banks, 


by hotels and business houses, and are readily accepted on Pullman cars. 
\broad, these checks are cashed by our correspondents at the current rate of 
exchange on New York, affording in most cases a greater equivalent in for- 
eign money than was possible under the old system of fixed rates of exchange. 
Complete Financtal Service for the Traveler Abroad 


Our offices in London, Paris, and Liverpool are American banking institu- 
tions, conducted on American lines. An office is soon to be opened 
Brussels. The facilities of these offices, and of our afhliated banks and con- 


nections throughout the world, are at the disposal of the American traveler. 


e also issue Letters of Credit negotiable in every part of the world. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
Capital & Surplus $50,000,000 Resources over $700,000,000 
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Take Nobody’s “ Tip” 


Know the facts on invest- 


ments. Do these justify the 
present trend of the market? 
Babson’s Reports kept our 
clients reliably informed all thru 
the war period and are doing so 
now. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending on rumors 
or luck. Recognize that all action is followed 
by equal reaction. Work with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 

Particulars free 


», Write Dept. X-37 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Service Bldg. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest Organization of its Character in the World 














“What shall we do with 
the Children this Summer?” 


An 


tive article under this title may 


interesting and authorita- 


be found in the Summer 


Camp Section immediately 


following the School 


pages 











Information regarding all 
Liberty Loan Issues 
furnished promptly 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


10 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dealers in Conservative Investments 








FINANCIAL 











CONDITIONS 


| treaty has not resulted and the prese: 
vill prove no exception. ‘That ther 
should have been delays, and that dij 
ferences of opinion should arise, 1s b 
natural in consequence of the magnitud 
of the problem under consideration, t! 
number of and the confi 
of interests. One can but sympathiz 
with France, which appears to be som: 
thing of a stumbling-block at 
for urging the necessity for amp! 
reparation for her devastated territor 
and industries, relief. from the 
burden of debt imposed upon her, 


dele gates, 


present 





some 
and 
protection from the possible future ag 


gressions of Germany, for after all 1 


said and done of the services rendered 
by others, it was France, according to 
President Wilson, that actually saved 


civilization. 


[is impossible, of course, to anticipat: 
the outcome of the 

points and it is unnecessary to make any 
attempt, for the expectation at this 
writing is that the dehnitive treaty will 
be presented at a very early date. As 


controversial 


time passes there has been an increasing 
restivene SS throughout Europe over the 
protracted delay, together with an eve! 

increasing disposition on the part of the 
French and English press to blame Presi 
dent Wilson's insistence upon making 
the League of Nations an integral part 
of the treaty for the slow progress. This 
has been denied by the American del 

gates, and in any event the necessity for 
speedy action has been forced upon the 
attention of the Conference in a very 
unpleasant way by the surrender of the 
provisional government of Hungary, un- 
der Count Karolyi, to the Bolshevist 
element. Europe wants peace, food, and 
employment; an opportunity to resume 
its economic life and proceed with the 
work of rehabilitation. The longer these 
things are the more likely be- 
comes the possibility of disorder and the 
sweep of Bolshevism. 


denied 


LL the forces which were arrayed 
against the Allies during the war, 
either as a result of resentment over the 


dismemberments, _ territorial 


proposed 
realignments, rumored indemnities, or in 
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The Victory Liberty Loan— 
W hy it 1s Good Business to Buy 


National honor is at stake. The 
people of America believe in the 
payment of their debts. Business 
cannot be prosperous, self-respect 
as a nation or as an individual can- 
not be maintained, without the suc- 
cess of this loan. 


The loan is attractive as to terms. 
It will appeal to every thinking 
individual, of either large or small 
means. Idle investment capital to 
the extent of six billion dollars does 
not exist at any one time. To make 
the loan successful everyone who 
enjoys income or owns property 
must do his or her part. The ob- 
ligation of the United States of 
America becomes, severally, the ob- 
ligation of every individual in our 
great country. 


Some have said that the banking 
interests should absorb this loan. 
This would be disastrous to our 
business and industrial life. It 
would result in the curtailment of 
bank credit so necessary, particu- 
larly in this period of reconstruc- 
tion, for the proper employment of 
the wage-earner. You can best pro- 
tect your own business, whether it 
is large or small; you can best 
insure your own employment, 
through the purchase of Victory 
Liberty Bonds. 


By investing in Government secur- 
ities which are immeasurably better 
secured than any other form of in- 
vestment, our people form habits of 
thrift and economy. The small 
savings of a large percentage of our 
people means national wealth and 
national prosperity. The owner- 
ship of Government securities 
makes everyone more keenly alive 
to the national welfare. It is good 
for the nation and good for the 
community in which you live. 


The Victory Liberty Loan will 
provide money to pay debts already 
incurred by our Government in 
winning the war and in re-estab- 
lishing normal business life. Re- 
member that all credit is based 
upon the prompt payment of debts. 
Our Government’s credit must not 
suffer. Do not leave the job for 
some one else. It is your own in- 
dividual responsibility. 


The American people are not 
quitters. They will see the job 
through to the end. A land of free 
people will exist only so long as we 
have respect for national law and 
integrity and support national 
credit. The distribution of this 
premier investment should be 
larger than in any preceding loan. 


, — } 
lf you desire any further information regarding bond issues, either Government or Municipal, 
our over quarter century experience in the Bond business is at your seroice. Address Dept. D-5. 


William R.Compton Company 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 


“Over a Quarter Century in this Business” 


New York St. Louis Cincinnati New Orleans 


Chicago 
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Selected 
Investment 
Securities 


We own and offer subject to previous sale 
and change in price, a part of the 


$12,500,000 
PUBLIC 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
OF NEW JERSEY 


: Three-year secured convertible 
7 Gold Notes 
Price to Yield 7.55‘; 
Denominations 
$100, $500, $1000, $5000 
De scriptive circular on re quest. Send 
for booklet 415 and list of 
other securities 


Partial Payment Plan if Desired 


Dr 





Bankers Mortgage Company 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 


Try 


Des Moines, Iowa 














CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 South La Salle St. 512 Fifth Avenue 
Harrison S200 Vanderbilt 2712 


Write the Nearest Office 


7A Oy snenonasascnneenecs TOU 
on aed 


























A Pocket Magazine 
For Investors 


Our Monthly Magazine “Incomes” briefly summarizes 
important news for business men and others desiring 
to keep in intimate touch with important financial 
eve 

lersely written—interesting—up to date Current 
number treating more than thirty st ibjects, and con 
taining answers to investors’ inquiries free upon request 
ddress Dept. I 


a" Elliott & Harrison 


High Grade Investment Securities 
Chicago Cincinnati Indianapolis 

















First Lien Mortgage 
)/ GOLD BONDS 


Secured by income - bearing, improved 

0 Apartment properties located in the larger 

cities of the rich and growing South. Ex- 

isting conditions make interest rate higher 

than in the North. Secure this higher rate now. When 

the rate recedes it is then too late. Bonds free from 

normal Federal Income Tax up to 4% Bonds repay- 

able annually. Interest payable monthly, in advance. 

Ask for booklet ‘‘ REASONS WHY ”’ and *‘ MILLER 

SERVICE, how this insures and protects the bond- 
buyer’s investment interests.” 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


113 Hurt Building Atlanta, Ga. 
{liso Miami, Florida 














order to hamper the peace progra 
appear to be turning toward the B 
shevists, and are ther 
: adding ‘to the dithculties 
Unpegging the neighboring — natior 
oreign : ; 
Exchange ‘cluding those recently « 
tablished. What effect sur 
a chaotic and threateni 
condition may have upon our own indu 
try and finance is difhcult to say, but 
does not appear conducive of the best 1 
sults. And an additional element of w 
certainty has been injected 1 into the situ: 
tion by the collapse in foreign exchang: 
Properly considered, of course, tl 
withdrawal of the “ peg,”’ which has sup 
ported sterling exchange at the minimun 
of 4.7676 for about three years, mark 
the re-enfranchisement of the foreign 
remittance market and is a desirab I 
thing, but it is difficult to see how suc! 
a depreciation in rates as is indicated b 
a decline from the normal par of 4.8665 
for sterling to 4.58 with the prospect of ; 
further depreciation can have other thai 
an unsettling effect on ouroverseas trade. 


SLUMP in sterling, and other forms 

of remittance—francs and lire hav: 
declined even more—was inevitable with 
the re-establishment of a free market, in 
consequence of the inequalities of foreign 
trade. Our merchandise exports for 
February were $588,000,000 against im 
ports of $235,000,000. For the eight 
months of the fiscal year to and includ 
ing February, exports were $4, 386,000,- 
000 and imports $1,933,000,000, a bal- 
ance due us on merchandise siete 
alone of $2,453,000,000, and the trade 
with Europe has been continuing upon a 
similar basis during the greater part of 
the war. Europe has shipped us much 
gold, placed large loans in this country, 
sold us back millions of our securities, 
and obtained credits of $9,0005000,000 
here, but still the balance continued 
against her. As the situation showed no 
signs of adjusting itself, while exchange 
was “ pegged,” and as the effort to main- 
tain the rates near parity was tremen- 
dously expensive, the foreign bankers 
decided to remove all restrictions and to 
let things take their own course. 


A* Europe has no gold to spare in 
settling the balance against her, as 
she has stripped herself of our securities 




















J.P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 


parts of the world. 
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Millions of Prompt 
Payments 


URING the last 37 years, mill- 

ions of payments of principal 

and interest on bonds safe- 
guarded under the Straus Plan have 
been made through us to investors. 


Every payment of interest has been 
made on the day due on presentation 
of coupons. More important, every 
payment of principal has been made 
when due. There has been no loss or 
delay. 

Write today for literature describing 
the Straus Plan of safeguarding in- 
vestments and the sound first mort- 
gage 6% serial bonds we offer in $1,000, 
$500 and $100 denominations. Ask for 


Circular No. E-909 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Sulbting 
Detroit Minneapolis __ San Frat isco Philadelphia 


37 years without | loss to any investor 











The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on page following 

















A SOUND 6% 
INVESTMENT 


Our 6°) Time Certificates are a 
very desirable investment. For 
24 years they have been worth 
their full face value plus interest—First Mortgage 
security back of them—lIssued for $100 or more— 
Interest checks semi-annually. We pay 5% on 
Certificates payable on demand. 





Booklet gives full information 
Write for it 


The Calvert Mortgage Company 


865 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
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and has no more to sell us, and as th: e 
is little likelihood of her being able 06 
negotiate further large loa \s 
; here, exchange rates m 
Foreign be expected to rule t 
Trade ° 
Outlook an abnormally depreciat: | 
rate for some time to con 


The natural tendency —f 


this condition will be to curtail expor 
to and stimulate imports from Euro; 
It is possible that we will continue 
extend some credits to foreign natio 
on government account; in fact, 
would be to our advantage to do so, but 
civilian industry apparently will be kk 
to work out its own salvation. And it 
better so for it will have the tendency 
stimulate the economic life and the 1 
habilitation of the foreign nations. ( 
the other hand, however, the work 
out of the problem is likely to rea 
upon us, for as long as the depreciati 
of exchange continues, Europe wi 
confine her purchases here to the prin 
ary essentials, and the country will pla 
a smaller parc than many thought likel 
in supplying the materials to repa 
the war damages abroad. 


SIDE from the announcement that 

very liberal terms of payment wil 
be arranged for the subscribers, ther 
have been no additional details con 
cerning the new Victory loan, the selling 
campaign in connection with which has 
been scheduled to start on April 21 
The Secretary of the Treasury has an 
nounced that this will be the last of the 
war loans, and it is apparent that vigor- 
ous efforts will have to be made to over- 
come the decline in general interest and 
secure a wide distribution with the 
public. Such portion of the loans as 
is tax exempt will unquestionably ap- 
peal to wealthy individuals, but that 
class alone cannot take the whole issue. 
To what extent the financial institutions 
will be forced to stand in the gap re- 
mains to be seen, but upward of $5,000,- 
000,000 in Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness have been sold in anticipa- 
tion of the issue, which no doubt will be 
fully subscribed. It has been noted 
with interest that nearly all descriptions 
of Liberty bonds outstanding have de- 
clined in anticipation of the new offering, 
and bonds generally have eased off. 
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MOORE'S ‘far SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 


Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of informa- 


tion of great value to every one interested in 

office, factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 

Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for short 

cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds, 

This Book Free jivcad“Wrie ‘now tor your copy 

John C. Moore Corporation 
Established 1839 


1053 Stone Street 


hester, 


Now and Then 


S n American who ¥ S mself on his 
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lil BROADWAY, NY. 
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@ For the benefit of our readers we give below a list of some of the special 
booklets on financial subjects issued by firms of established reputation: 

INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS ..Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 


QUESTIONNAIRE FOR INvesTORS 4TH EDITION ..S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, New York 
or Straus Building, Chicago 


—j(= 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX CERTIFICATES DEFINED 
, AND EXPLAINED .. National City Co., 55 Wall Street. New York 


FEDERAL TAX ON CORPORATE UNDIVIDED Profits. .National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 


GETTING THE Most Out or Your MONEY Babson’s Statistical Organization, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass 


=I 


INTERNAL War LOANS OF BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES. National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 


TAKING STocK OF THE FUuTURI Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, New York 





Ler’s CHoose Executrors AND TALK OF WILLS... Banker's Trust Co., 16 Wall Street, New York 


—i[ 


ESSENTIALS OF A Pusiic Utitity Bonp .....-National City Co., 55 Wall Street, New York 
A Sare Way To Savi : we aeeeees. Bankers Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
= Iowa INVESTMENTS ce ceeeeeeese ees Bankers Mortgage Company, Des Moines, Towa 
SpecIAL INVESTMENT LETTER E. Wagner & Co., 33 New Street, New York 


INCOMES pie : TEMPLE rrererer ty es Breed, Elliott & Harrison, 105 South La Salle 
I Street, Chicago, Ill 


THE VALUE OF INSURANCE MONEY...... ee ene Postal Life Insurance Co., 611 Fifth ive., N.Y. 











Tue PrReMIER INVESTMENT. 


William R. ¢ ompton Company, 408 Olive Street, 
Nt Louis, Vissourt 
MILLER SERVICE G.L. Miller & ¢ ompany, Hurt Bldg , Atlanta, Ga. 


f THe MANAGEMENT OF Your EsTATI we ew eee a Central Union Trust Co., 80 Broadway, New York 


Copies of the above will be supplied upon request by addressing 
Financial Department, Harper's Magazine, Franklin Square, New York. 
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ON a Stromberg-equipped ma 

chine power response is im- 
mediate and there’s enough to 
“% answer any need. There is a de- 
termined driving power that sur- 
mounts the most difficult of travel 
obstacles. 


The New Stromberg has demon- 
trated by repeated tests that it 
consumes far less fuel in produc 

tion of “sufficient”’’ energy. It 
increases efliciency—and reduce 

expense in a manner that renders 
it absolutely essential equipment 
on amy car. 





Send name, year and model of 
your machine for descriptive lit- 
erature. 

Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 552, 64 E. 25th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 





New STROMBERG Does it! 


CARBURETOR 














“The Biggest, Brightest, Best CAN DI 
Boys in all the World 
Cg ING boys are reading hungry. Make sure that the 
kind of reading your boy gets is right; the kind he'll like, 
G the sort that will help him develop into asplendid man. 
The American Boy will give him clean, absorbing enter 
tainment; information that he ought to have, 
and practical inspiration to think and act 
vigorously 


y? 


















More than 500,000 splendid normal Ameri- 
can boys look for The American Boy eagerly 
each month Let your boy know this 
pleasure, too 

¢ a year—?2 t copy on news-stands, 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
23 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





‘What shall we do with 


the Children this Summer?” 


An interesting and authorita- 
tive article under this title may 
be found in the Summer 
Camp Section in the front 


part of this issue. 
} 








| HODGSON Portable HOUSES | 


y- 


d 


n you build the Hodgson way, your cottage, bungal yw, pla 
i house or garage is the work of experts The sections are ct struc te 
by skill d carpenters and are easily set up. Every corner ge 





every piece fits snug and tight proof against rain and yy 
wind. rhere is no chance of slip-up due to indefinite 













E. F. HODGSON CO 


Room 256, Federal Street, Boston, Mass, 
6 Fast 39th Street, New Vork 
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| The most valuable piano in the world 
EGAL beauty and superb tone blend 


into art’s supreme achievement in the 
STEGER Reproducin?, Player Grand 
Piano. Musicians — its artistic worth. 
Steger Pianos and Player Pianos are ship- 
ped on approval to persons of responsi- 
bility. Write for Stexer Style Brochure 
andconvenientterms. Stezerdealers everywhere. 
STEGER & SONS 
Piano Manufacturing Company 
Founded by John V. Steger, 18 ‘ 
Steger Building, Chicago, lilinois y 
Factories at Steger, Illinois, y 
where the ‘‘Lincoln” and 
we amead™ i. pnnees 
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CLEAR AS A BELL 





HRHG+ 


Supreme in Tone! 


Hi | XAMINE the Sonora crit- E 
He | ically. Study the long- F 


running motor, the tone : 














control at the sound source, 
the convenient envelope filing 
system, the universal tube for | 

playing all makes of disc records | 
| perfectly without extra attach- 
ments, the improved sound box, 


HARPER’S BOOK FOR | en te pone wn tom 
YOUNG GARDENERS ||||)| itc'eo'ssacss St || 








petseertst asters 


possesses: 




















Sales Company, Ine. | 





Ef 
H equalled. 
How to Make the Best Use of a Little Land I Above all, Sonora’s tone qual- 
Hi ity is what has made it famous, 1 } 
FI and for this it received the 
By ALPHEUS HYATT VERRILL eal highest score at the Panama- [ 
Hi Pacific Exposition. | 
' This book has been prepared to show | A complete line of standard | : 
how much profit and pleasure may be || Hj | Upright and period models is | if 
- ‘ 7 5 1 available. |B 
obtained from simple gardens, and how 950 to 92008 li | 
to plan, arrange, and care for them 1 FS il 
, = ° = + | | 
properly. With modern methods, in- onora Phoungraph NESE | 
tensive cultivation, and improved va- Hi | 
| 
























\ | 3s 
rieties of plans a small plot can be made | George E. Brightson, President | ; 
| to yield a profit. In the preparation HH New York—Demonstration Salons: 1 
. . ’ ; Hy Fifth Avenue at 53rd St. 279 Broadway ; 
| of this book the author has been greatly | it HB | 90 Becadwar (Stendesd Acends | 
Ig ; — | \) Hi 
, aided and assisted by the U.S. Depart- 1H || Toronto: Ryrie Building | FA 
. : + || f 
ment of Agriculture. 1 | ce See I 
» 4 | HF The Highest Class Talking 
8 > $1.50 ° ° , 
[Mlustrated. $1. b Machine in the World 
HARPER & BROTHERS 4 
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New York to London in Two Days! 














This is not the product of a vivid imagination. Nor is it 
an excerpt from the writings of H. G. Wells or Jules Verne. 
In the very near future—much nearer than most of us realize 
aerial greyhounds will be in regular service between New York 
and London. The huge dirigibles will be 800 to 1,000 feet 
long, several hundred feet in diameter, equipped with over one 


thousand horsepower, and capable of carrying 140  passen- | 
gers on one trip. The fare will be less than $250.00. All of 
which is contained in the specifications and blueprints of one of | 


the leading corporations of the world—a British organization 
which has made everything from a machine gun to a battleship. 





The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has secured those specifications and drawings and 
has translated them into the practical man’s Englisl The same may be said of the 
wonderful vacuum “bottles” or tubes, which have made airplane wireless telephony 
possible. Again the same may be said of the great problems of Europe and 
America, which the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN has it st hand through its 
exclusive correspondents. And in anything and ything that comes within the 
bounds of applied science, natural science, industrial engineering, and other kindred 
subjects, this journal is always on the alert for the first authentic account 


\n annual subscription to the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN means 52 issues of real, 





authentic news on practical subjects. The long and short articles, colored covers and 
explanatory drawings, and photographs which tell their own story, together with regular 
departments on automobile trucks, ap- 
nage erie plied chemistry, astronomy, world’s 
Har markets, inventions, reconstruction 
Scientific American Publishing Co. problems, and machinery on the farm, 
Publishere of keep the practical man informed on up- 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN to-the-minute topics. A subscription cou- 
Woolworth Bidg., New York pon is appended for your convenience. 
Please « f I $ 
. 7 . 
Please enter my su I enlose $1 Scientific American 


Publishing Company 
Woolworth Bldg. :: New York 




















“AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD" 


For a few hundred dollars you may add a few thousand dollars in 


the sales value of your residence, if you make a liberal use of Red 
Gum, ‘‘America’s Finest Cabinet Wood,’’ for trim, panelling, wains- 
coating, and timbered ceilings. With Red Gum trim artistically used 
you can give to your own mew home much of the charm of the wonderful residences 
of two hundred years ago. The wise man in this practical and unpoetic generation 
is he who, when building, not only produces an architectural atmosphere pleasing to 
himself and his family but who, at the same time, has his weather-eye open for the 
point of view of the unknown man to whom he may sometime want to sell the house. 
Fine interior woodwork (Red Gum Woodwork) is just so much sales insurance. 
It puts your house in “Class A” of general desirability—at very small expense. 
_Red Gum costs less than any of the other recognized cabinet woods—improves 
with age and is easily kept in beautiful condition. Its finishes are manifold. 
Write for the Red Gum literature. Write for Red Gum samples. Write, anyhow. 


GUM LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 1317 Bank of Commerce Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 



























BOOKS FOR OUT OF DOORS 


[ARPER’'S GUIDI TO WILD FLOWERS 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 
REFRIGERATORS 





CaRrouine A. Creevey. Illus. in Color $2.00 

D LIFE IN ORCHARD AND FIELD 
By Ernest Incersout. Illustrated 0 ‘*The Chest with the Chill in it’’ 
ATURE’'S CRAFTSMEN By Henry C 

IcCoox. Illustrated 2 00 When selecting your refrigerator have 


your dealer demonstrate the superiority 
of the “ White Mountain.” Perfect in principle and de 
sign, and scientific in construction 


‘T COMMUNITIES AND HOW THEY 
ARE GOVERNED. By Henry C. McCook 
istrated 2.00 


I 





HE KEY TO THE LAND. By Freperick ‘** In Over a Million Homes ”’ 

F. Rockwe.u. Illustrate: 1.50 

, , ’ : Sold in every city and important town in the United 
THE BEND IN THE ROAD. By Truman States. Send for handsome catalogs and booklets 


\. DeWeese. Illustrated 1.50 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HARPER & BROTHERS _ Established 1817 Masten, 9. 2. 





















3 TO HAND IT TO HER! SR 
if FOR SHE KNOWS A GOOD BRUSH 
| EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL 


WHITING -ADAMS 


HOUSEHOLD BRUSHES 


Guaranteed to live long and please all users. 







Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Years and the Largest in the World 
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Genuine 


Bayer-Tablets 
of Aspirin 


An unmarked tablet is like an anonymous 
letter —seldom honest, sometimes dangerous 
and always a thing to beware of. 





TABLETS 
Tin pocket boxeso 
Bottles of 24 
Bottles of 100 





CAPSULES 
Sealed packages of 12 
Sealed packages of 24 
Sealed bottles of 100 


Marked with the Bayer-Cross 
for Your Additional Protection 


The trade-mark “*Aspirin’’ (Reg. U 


ester 


8. Pat. Office) is a guarantee that the monoaceticacid- 


of salicylicacid in these tablets and capsules is of the reliable Rayer manufacture. 
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A SUMMER CAMP 


FOR YOUR BOYS OR GIRLS? 


Thinking about what's best for 
summer? 
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them next 
Then turn tothe Camp Section of 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


for it is in Harper's Magazine that 
find the widest, the best, and most depend- 


you 


able selection of summer camps, as well as 


private and preparatory schools and colleges. 
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A Vacation Suggestion 


THE 
TENT-DWELLERS 


By Albert Bigelow Paine 


The tale of a delightful expedition, 
the 


deeps of Nova Scotia, among secluded 


camping and trout-fishing in 


woods, cragged rocks and black, wild 
water. There are two men and two 
guides, whose days are a sportman’s 
paradise. A good story with a large 
supply of humor. 


Illustrated. 
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HARRISON 
MEMORIALS | 


Whether you are considering a simple 
al or one highly elaborate, yout 
ideas can be sympathetically embodied 
in a monument which will 
reflect taste and 


Our ¢ with 1 


memofr 


worthily 


youl individuality. 


rganization ts 74 years of 


experience is at your service. 


i rl r B 
HARRISON GRANITE COMPANY 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Worn the World Over 


Boston 


Garter 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Max TON 


, BOs 




















ARE YOU 
SEEKING 
A SCHOOL 


school 


problem will probably be found 


The answer to your 


Educational Directory 
The 


of our School Bureau are also 


in the 


of this issue. facilities 


at your command tor any 
additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the school 


best suited to your demands. 
i. P : 
School Information Bureau 
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Franklin Square, New York, N. Y 
[ Seno 25¢ TO vivaubou, TIMES BUILDING, N.Y. 
| FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE OF La BOHEME PERFUME | 
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Be suspicious of tender 











NEW YORK cir F 
SPECIALIST IM 
DISEASES OF THE Md 


PREPARED FOR 
PRESCRIPTION OFT 





E. suspicious of any 
tenderness or bleed- 
ing of the gums. 
This is usually the first 
stage of Pyorrhea— an 
insidious disease of the 
gums that destroys the 
teeth and undermines 
bodily health. 

Gradually the gums become 


[hey inflame, then 
shrink, thus exposing the un- 


spongy. 


enameled tooth-base to the 
Tiny 
openings in the gums form 


ravages of de ay. 


gateways for disease germs 
Medical 
science has trac ed many ills 
to these infecting germs inthe 


to enter the sy stem. 


gums Ww eakenedby Py orrhea. 

They are now known to 
bea frequentcause of indiges- 
rheumatism 


tion, anaemia, 


and other serious conditions. 


Lift Corns ou 


with Finger 











So watch carefully for that 
first tenderness or bleeding 
Try Forhan’s 
It positively | 
prevents Pyorrhea (Riggs’ 
Disease) if used in time and 


of the gums. 
immediately. 


used consistently. 


And in preventing Pyorrhea 








it guards against other ills 


Forhan’s (For the Gums 


cleans teeth scientifically 
as well Brush your teeth 
with it It keeps the teeth 





white and le 

If gum - shrinkage has al 
ready set in, start using For 
han’s and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treat 
ment. 


Be and 60c tubes 
All Druggists 


FORHAN CO, 








200 Sixth Ave., N.Y 
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Cuticura 
For Baby’s 
Itchy Skin 


All druggists; Soap 25, Oint- 

ment 25 and 60, Taleum 25 
<)Sample each free of ‘‘Cuti- 
~ cura, Dept. B, Boston."’ 











PHI 








A few drops of Freez 
applied directly upon a ¢t 
der, aching corn 
soreness at 
the entire 


loosens 


stops t 
and St 
corn or call 
and can be lift 
off with the fingers with 
even a twinge of pain. 


once 


| 

Freezone 
hard soft 
between the toes 
hardened calluses. 
tate or inflame the surround 
skin or You feel no | 
when applying it or afterward 


Women! Keep a small bottl 
lk reezone on your dresser and ne 
let a corn ache twice 


Removes corns, 


also corms 


Doe S not 


tissue. 





EDWARD WESLEY CO. 


Cincinnati, ¢ 


If you are planning to send your boy 
or girl to a camp next summer, we 
would commend for your consideration 
the announcements that appear in the 
Summer Camp Section which will be 


found in the front part of this issue. 


The facilities of our School Information 
Bureau are also at your command for 
any additional assistance you may 
require in selecting the summer camp 
Address 


best suited to your demands. 


School Information Bureau 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Franklin Square 
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A CAM P= 


FOR YOUR BOY OR GIRL 


New York 





HARPER & I 





Illustrated with Ph ogra} hs 


sROTHERS 


ry ’ ‘ r r 1 Pp mala ry ‘ 
THE COOK BOOK OF LEFT-OVERS 
. OLLECTION of reliable recipes for the practical housekeeper, by Helen Carroll Clarke, former 
i Instructor in Cookery in Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Phoebe Deyo Rulon, former Instructor in 
Invalid Cookery and Dietetics, in Bellevue Hospital. New York City 
Special W ate r-proof ( loth, $1.00 


Established 


1817 


NEW YORK 
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A REGULAR 
HOLD UP 


A few ounces of KAPO Ceibasilk as 
applied by us will hold up the heavi- 
est person, in the water, for 3 months. 
(Used by U.S 

this 





‘ 


and foreign Governments for 
purpose.) 


THAT 'S WHY 














KAPO 
drowning and cramps and from all worry. 
SWIM-WINGS $2 
For Boating and Swimming 
For MEN —-WOMEN — CHILDREN 

36 inches; Size No. 3, 38 to 44 inches; 
Stores everywhere ; if not easily obtainable, 
KAPO MFC. CO. 
THE KEY 


LIFE-SAVINC CARMENTS 
Very light, comfortable, and secure. 
For Bathing and Swimming 
$6 
OCEAN WAISTCOATS 
Chest measurements for all garments Size 
Size No 4, 46 to 50 inche 
will send post-paid upon receipt of price. 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Absolutely protect you from the danger of 
THEY ARE NOT FILLED WITH AIR 
WATER-VESTS 
$12 
For Travelers and Sportsmen 
No. |, 24 to 30 inches; Size No. 2, 32 to 
Sold by Department and Sporting Goods 
Send for illustrated Booklet. 
IT ISN’T SAFE TO WAIT 
Rockwell 


Frederick F. 


Full of practical information, gained by act- 
ial experience, is this book which recounts the 
‘making good”’ of a city man the country 
The author has mad story « it of actual hap- 
penings lr chieved \ business man 
letermined try his luck in the country, with 
i capital of a few hundred dollars His new 
methods were cri l ed DV the conservative far- 
mers, but they were soon glad to follow the ci 
man’s examplk 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Kenney Shower 
soothes my nerves 


When my nerve Ss are just screaming, the 
gentle spray of the Kenney Shower has a 
most qu ieting effe When I'm tired, it relieves 
fatigue, so I can enjoy the evening with the family. 
In the summer I kee ep cool by frequent Kenney 
Showers. In the wint rin w have few colds. After 
a tub bath it provide stl e quickest, most thorough 
way of rinsing. No cap is needed for all the water 
strikes the body. Why don't you get a 


Kenney Shower 


No Curtain—No Splash 


All metal permanent shower in portable form. 


Niagara Model $7.50, Palm Beach $15 


= SS Ss ae 
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Anybody can put it on. Doesn’t in terfere with 
regular use of tub. No upkeep. no curtain. Splash 
is prevented by the patented Kenney principle, 
he Kenney Sh wer is strong 
se wh : 

eautiful an ornament to 
No splash-here’s. y? any bathroom. Gives the finest 
— d « < Out ts s 
convening streams -"" Wanes scsner ot bamor- 
‘ we ,-” tachn aan avian aaa 

shif 


TRY IT In Your Home 


10 days’ trial to prove 
what a Kenney Shower 


‘Ac anward “ 
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-IThugs “Ty will mean to you. Money 
aia ci a % refunded if not satisfied. In- 
wee spect the K y Shower 
' running at your local gt eee a. 
; © _ > hardware ? 
a “~ n mentstore, If yours ealetr 
without splas can’t supply you, write us 
ris —=ay use and we'll see 
you ed. Interest 
. ing book, By in and Health LJ 
in Running W ater.’’ FREE. ry) 
The Curtainless pe Co., New York, Chicago WJ 


























THE CURTAINLESS } SHOWER CO. i" 
(] CFifth Ave., New York N 
{| Enel: var ed is $7.50 for a Kenney Sh wer Niegara mod or $15 fora ul 

Kenne « pr raid with the UJ 
t er ry w ‘ ry) 

I have ting my moneys 
(] bes il 
wy 
(] Nam Ll 
LJ 
(] St A ress ~ 
M I 
{]] P.O State Y) 
a 
{| Dealer’s Name (] 
SRR ee Sessa aeaes8 
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ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK (Estes). 
DENVER’S BEAUTIFUL MOUNTAIN PARKS 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS 





COME TO COOL COLORADO 


AND ENJOY THIS SUMMER ¥ 


Irreproachable 
i nense garag ling po 
But ten minutes from 


Abso- 


and fi golf course 
Coleede Speiens bs 
lutel 


motor or trolley. 


y fireproof and open the year ‘round. 


' = BROADMOOR 


u 
‘ 
' 
This magnific ent resort—a metropolitan hotel set 
in its own private mountain park of 2000 scenic 
acres | pr A el n 
4 nt eand cuisine. Riding stabl 
< 
| 


ol, tennis courts + 
















Fam Large de Luxe booklet, illustrated by Vernon , 
THE. DENVER TOURIST BUREAU > ) Howe Bailey, on request. 
505 17th Street, Den 1 } (0 eam ) 
c e: 7 
OnF |)Pr0( LORY (Oi ~~ G 
“6 8 ma 
P59... J 1) \ ~ a 
A Suggestion For 1 elers Who Wi tGo To Europe This Year 


HARPER 





Twe Years in the ania West Indies 
By LAFCADIO HEARN 


. It treats mainly of the Islan 
Grand Anse, Les Blanchisseuses, 


& BROTHERS [Established 1817) NEW YORK 


































“Highlands of Ontario’ : 


f ping um with thousar 


irttenburger, 907 Merchants Loan and Trust 


Chicago, TI, 
a, 294 Washineton St., Rost 
: ‘101s 9 Chamber of Commerce 











THE WAWA, ~ CANADA 


In Lake of "ston Muskoka 
COME THis SUMMER 
e oms, i” cent set ry 





jui ol v fe rr 
I Lawn Bowlit Da 
g. Finest bathing beach. W 
» Canada Ra way Ne $3 Company 
letor I ,lordeta and ra 
Windermere House }: Beka, Cana Rae 
meng gl: A sey 
“MASSACHUSETTS _ 


A. HOTEL PURITAN | 
Par tn 





rf) o We 
i urgis, 819 Dime Bank Blde., Detroit, Mich, 
.Chown, 1270 Broadway, New York City, N.Y. 
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Dae MAYFLOWER INN 
wh, AND COTTAGES 


z Z Completed 1917. The most 

odern and beautifully ap- 

= ~ YS ited resort hotel in New 
ngland. Locat 


ed on Mat = 





ree Sant 
} ymouth, Mass. 














ADIRONDACK MTS. N. Ye 


OHAWK 4th Lake. Capacity 12 Lat- 
est equi 








—_——_—_———_ pment, el ieetricine, 
on wes Tunnil rWater every room, 
Garage. M. Longstaff, Old F< N.Y. 


aa VIEW HOTEL 
LAKE PLACID NEW YORK 


a s Golf \ A 
No Hay I r. Nor toes. FE 
Y Gard I } t I t = 
MOUNTAIN VIEW COTTAGES 
+. sake oon! @ she t - ‘ 
list r tat s r ex ‘ 
Booklet. C. O. PETRIE, Old I N. ¥ 


\ 
SN 


ND 


|SEA CLIFF 








Li tte Where-to-go Bureau,8 Beacon Stree 


ston, for traveia ¢. Bacloee 4 


he Atlantic . Ne west— 
and: Mos st i ji ist nective 
‘ 
Hote 


Open July 1 


N the Board Walk, 
O yet located in the 
uiet, exclusive 
Chelsea residential district. 


Spacious solarium, breeze- 
swept lounping, porches, 
inviting terraces, dining 
rooms overlooking the 
ocean, biz, restful sleepin’, 
rooms, every bath with 
both fresh and salt water. 
The Ambassador, costin}, 


8| $2,000,000, is a complete 


expression of all that’s best 
in a residential resort hotel. 


| The Ambassador will ap- 


peal to a select clientele. 
Reservations are now 
bein}, made, 


Ar 1 all-year hotel lo- 
cated in the choicest 
spot of "America’s s most 
famous seaside resort. 


Under the direction of 
D. M. Linnard, President of 
the California Hotel Com- 
pany, operating, the famous 
Hotels Maryland, Green 
and Huntinjton at Pasa- 
dena, California, the Hotel 
Fairmont and Palace Hotel 
at San Francisco, the Belve- 
dere at Santa Barbara. 


f 


_ NANTUCKET MASS. 


«Amba SSé ador 


30a : 
| Garage. Write for booklet. 

















INN. AND COTTAGES 
} Nantucket Island, Mass. Every breeze 
ocean breeze. June 20 to Sept. 20. Send fi r 
trated booklet, * Quaint Nantucket.’ 


EVANGELINE LAND 


For Rest, Relaxation 
and Recreation 


S mee asse din hospitality, historic 
» SCenic beauly— enjoyable 

> re tin e 

Canoeing, Sailing, Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 

Ocean Bathing. 


Cor rtable hote clubhonse life Log 
8; tents Aul i ale price 

Only a day's journey from New York. An 

overnight’s sail from Be ston Yarmouth 

Line*’ steamers conne with 


emiaien Atlantic 
eas 


Write 7 


R. U. PARKER, 


Gen’! Passenger 
Agent 


Halifax, Nova Scotia 


LOUR LODGE #3" 


Free from flies, mosquitoes, ar Gaviever 
Golf, Tennis, Be y, Bathing, Fishing. 


MAINE 
PASSAC ONaw AY INN 
and Cottages. Y M Oper 
June 2 On 200 f ty t 
fa g& the oce I i 8 
< ny Wr te f klet t 
1150 I ndway, New York Cit 
New ownershit 


~NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Ag a GOLF cours: 


Ag ‘4 BATHING BEACH and a 


good HOTEL —this comt cat 
be found at RYE BEACH, N. H. 
The Golf Course of the BENAOQUT CLUB is or 
oft finest 18h ‘ it NORTH SHORE 
T Bath I , and near that a bat} 
the na Wl ff h to a round of golf, while 


are near the 


FARRAGUT — 
RYE BEACH, N. H. “oros*scs%! 


Furr ishert Co rttages fr r re nt. 


UPLAND cea 


Bethlehem (White Mountains), N. H. 


18 hi le go if. 4 tennis courts. Motoring, 
I -articularly high-grade hotel. 





room. Splendid orchestra, 
ates. Booklet. Frank H. 
n, Managing Proprietors. 





Where-to-go Bureau June forms close at 
noon, May Ist. Writeus for space and rates. 





























THE 


( REENBRIER 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
= WEST VIRGINIA 

You don’t need medicine, nor a hospi- 

tal, nor a sanitarium, but you do need 


the ‘“‘Cure,’’ The Green- 


as given at 










nt 


sl 











brier, in the heart of the Alleghany a (7 
Mountains. aH , 
M f 1 today b i i al 
i 1 of action, abil =f 

1 "a 
i inement than in all it ‘ L 
1ul : Yy il oft existence < 
Ever Val f Baths found 
n tl Eu Sp and 
re ure comfort in the ‘ 
rte elf An iteen-hole - 
If yurse n quality, 
1 nine-] lf course for the 
$ experiet And always a 
irming Social environment ' 
Vrite for Bool id inform 
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One of 





Ne Ww 


HOTEL SIPPICAN. 


MA 


Post Office 


On Buzzards Bay , 


RION, MASS. 


Marion, Mass. 


England's 


HARRY T. MILLER, Managing Director 


exclusive Summer resorts. Season: June 
Capacity 150. Orchestra. Tennis, Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. 


to September. 
Electric Lights. 


Send for Booklet 
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VACATION TRAVEL 


The United States Railroad Administration 
Removes All Restrictions 





One year ago, under the pressure of war necessities, the public was re 
quested to refrain from all unnecessary travel, and, under the stress of wat 
conditions, the public was necessarily subjected to a great deal of incon- 
L venience when it did have to travel. 


Now the war necessity is passed and it is the settled policy of the Rail- 
road Administration to do everything reasonably within its power to 
} facilitate passenger travel and to make it more attractive. 


In furtherance of this policy, the Railroad Administration is entering 
upon a moderate program of advertising, to remind the people of the 
extraordinary opportunities for sight-seeing and for pleasure-seeking 
which our country affords—the National Parks, the seashores, the lakes, 
the mountains, the woods, and the many places of historic interest. 


The vacation season is approaching, and the time is at hand to plan 
for a change of scene, for rest and recreation. It will be the effort of the 
Railroad Administration to aid in such planning and to make your 
travel arrangements convenient and satisfying. 


- The staff of the United States Railroad Administration will be glad to 
' furnish illustrated booklets and provide necessary information as to fares, 
train service, etc. Such information may be obtained from the local Ticket 
Agent or the nearest Consolidated Ticket Office, or by addressing the 
Official Travel Information Bureau at 143 Liberty Street, New York; or 
, 646 Transportation Building, Chicago; or 602 Healy Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Every official and employee of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration is a public servant. Call on them freely. 


Weta aS in Se 


Director General of Railroads 


' Washington, D. C. 






















| They work 
naturally | 
and form 
no habit~ 





They work 
naturally 
and form O. 
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They work 
naturally 
and form 
no habit~ 


























As the Film 











e 
You Must Awake 
b 
People must awake, as dentists have done, 
this all-important fact. 

Old methods of teeth cleaning are sadl 

idequate. Teeth still discolor, still decay 
Tartar forms and pyorrhea starts. Statistics 
vy that tooth troubles have constantly 


I ased 


the 
with 


finds in a slim 
feel it 


gets 


Dental science 
You 


’ ngs to 


reason 
can 

teeth, 

The 


your tongue It 


into crevices, hardens 


ordinary dentifrice cannot 


That film is not the teeth 
It holds food substanc« 
holds the 


1 in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


what discolors 


basis of tartar 
forms acid It 


ferments and 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. & 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A Scientific Product— 
Sold by Druggists Everywhere 





Watch Teeth Whiten 


Disappears 


High Dental Authorities 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. So 
most tooth troubles are now traced to that 
film. 


Since this became known, science has sought 
ways to combat film. And now the way is 
found. Able authorities have proved it by many 
clinical tests. Leading dentists everywhere are 
urging its adoption. 


The way has been embodied in a dentifrice 


called Pepsodent. And to hasten better tooth 
protection we are offering everyone a 10-day 
tube to try. 
Prove It Yourself 
No argument is necessary if you will use 


this test tube and let Pepsodent prove itself. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The film is albuminous matter. 
The object of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, then 
to constantly combat it 


But pepsin must be activated, and the usual 
method is an acid, harmful to the teeth. So 
pepsin long seemed impossible. But science 
now has found a harmless activating method 
Five governments have already granted patents 
That discovery means that we have conquered 
the teeth’s chief enemy—the film. 


Send this coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Use 
it like any tooth paste. Note how clean the 
teeth feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the slimy film. See how teeth whiten as the 
fixed film disappears. 

Watch it ten days and you will know that 
really clean teeth are possible. That is some 


thing you should know at once. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT CO. 
Dept. 487, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
Name 


Address 
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PERSIN 


LEEPLESSNESS, irritation and nervous let- 
down are conditions that often arise from 
slight forms of indigestion. 

The speed at which we live, and the high 
tension under which we work are largely respon- 
sible for the lack of care we give both to the 
selection of our food and its proper mastication. 

[ have found in my own personal practice 
that chewing my Original Pepsin Gum ten minutes 
after each meal frequently relieves these condi- 
tions. 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Chicag Kansas City San Francisco 
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MOHAIR VELVETS 


MADE BY SANFORD MILLS 


| ‘\ 
otor-Cars 
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Sea es 


The all-season car is the trend of the times —limousines, sedans and convertibles. This has 
brought about a veritable revolution in motor-car upholstery, because an all-season car requires 
an all-season upholstery. The rapidly increasing popularity of Chase Mohair Velvet is un 
questionably because of its unique characteristics. 


—_ 


Mohair, according to the government tests, has more than two and a half times the 
strength of wool, and affords the longest wearing surface known to the textile world 


The standing pile of Chase Mohair Velvet brings all the wear on the top ends of the fibre, thus 
insuring long wear without any of those bare or fuzzy spots so common to fabrics where wear 
comes on the sides of the fibre. The original brightness and color of Chase Mohair Velvet 

main unchanged through years of hard service. Patterns and combinations of unlimited number 


Samples at your s e. CHASE & co., BOSTON Write us if Un 


De NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO bl 
lealers or abie to get 


Trimmers F Pi Wee) > Samples 
\ = ‘ y 
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| Ventilating Porch Shades 


Vudor Porch Shades give you all the cool com- 
fort of a secluded pavilion—right on your own 
porch—and transform an ordinary porch, if desired, 
into a perfect sleeping porch. A Ventilator is woven 
in the top of each Shade 

Easily hung in five minutes with our new Self 
Hanging Device 

Write us for illustrations in color and name of 
your local dealer. 


a HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
276 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
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**Oriental Art in 
Whittall Rugs”’ 


Our illustrated book, 
describing the dura- 
bility, the refinement, 
the beauty of design 
and the exquisite col- 
oring of these sub- 
stantial floor cover- 
ings, will be sent free 
on request. 
M. J. Whittall Associates 
Worcester, Mass. 
Look for this labe 


ven into 




















The Whittall rug shown here is an Anglo Persian. 


Photograph from Paine’s Old English Room, Boston 





Keep the Complexion of Youth 
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nt d ; anywhere in the 
, ‘ Siates for 4c in stamy 
in or youtn 1 to Walter Janvier, 4 
ae Canal Street, New York 
Pear Soap im- United States Agent, 
A. & F. Pears, Lid, 
way—by 
SCENTED 
ik d- dozen 
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An sparent 9223 





FOUR CENTS 


A generous sample 
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Have you tried Tuxedo in 
theNewTeaFoilPackage? 
It has many advantages — 


Handier—fits the pocket. 
' No digging the tobacco 


out with fingers: Keeps 


@ | the pure fragrance of 


Tuxedoto the last pipeful. 
Not quite as muchtobacco 
as in the tin, but—10c. 














Finest Burley Tobacco 





Mellow-aged till perfect 
+ a dash of Chocolate 





“Your Nose Knows 


he 


Cfixedo 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Guaranteed by 


InCGCORPORATEO 


, hace 























How an $18 deal on a heifer 


Fifty years ago there lived on Cape 
Cod a young man whose sole capital 
was $18 andanabundanceof energy. 


His money he invested in a heifer— 
his energy in dressing the heifer and 
selling the meat to hungry Cape 
Codders. 


The young man was Gustavus F, 
Swift, and out of his $18 deal even- 
tually grew a great nation-wide 
organization. 
* * * 

It is an organization built up grad- 
ually from its modest $18 beginning 
by putting cash into the business, 
and by saving and reinvesting each 
year a part of the profits, which 
amount to only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 


The shareholders have been content 
with reasonable dividends,and have 
been willing to allow the remainder 





grew into a great nation-wide business 


of the profits to be used to expand 
the business and the service, as the 
country has grown. 


The fractions of cents that have 
been saved from annual profits have 
helped to build new packing plants 
as the demand for meat grew— 
fractions of cents have financed new 
branch houses to supply vital needs 
of distribution—fractions of cents 
have built refrigerator cars to make 
fresh meat regularly available 
everywhere. 


It is difficult to imagine any other 
method of building up a vital busi- 
ness which would involve so little 
hardshiptothe peopleofthecountry. 


If Swift & Company were to elimi- 
nate its entire earnings — these frac- 
tions of cents that have built pack- 
ing plants, branch houses andrefrig- 
erator cars—the price of meat 
would be practically unaffected. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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—_ ‘ food and fuel 


ALF the heat in your oven goes to waste when you use old- 

fashioned baking ware. Metal keeps heat from the food just 

as an iron shutter keeps out sunlight. But all the oven 
heat floods through Pyrex. 


Pyrex, the glass which withstands highest oven temperatures, 
makes possible a new kind of baking—better baking, with half 
the fuel. Pyrex uses all the heat and makes food economies a 
pleasure. Left-overs, otherwise wasted, are all appetizing and 
delicious when baked in Pyrex. 

All breads baked in Pyrex are lighter and rise higher—pies 
have under crust crisp and brown just like the top. Pyrex never 
absorbs odors, never discolors, chips, dents nor wears out and is so 
easy toclean. It is guaranteed against breakage in the oven. 

Pyrex helps you to save metal as well as fuel and food. Bake and 
serve in Pyrex three times a day. Everything comes on the table 
piping hot. 

A million women are cooking in Pyrex every day 


They know that Pyrex is not a fad nor a luxury but a real, 
constant help t6 every loyal, capable housewife. 


Send us your address and the name of your dealer. We will 
mail you “New Facts About Cooking,” describing the wonderful 
new Pyrex way of baking and how Pyrex helps you save. 
Pyrex Sales Division, 405 Tioga Avenue, Corning, N. Y 


Corning Glass Works 


World’s Largest Makers of Technical Glass 
Corning, N. Y. U.S. A. 
























Seneca Chief 
A Camera of the Better 


lype with Remark- 
able Ability. 


lete Catalog from Dedler or 


Seneca Camera Mfg. Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y 
































When you require 
World-wide Banking 


for your business 
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\W HEN in the course of business events it becomes necessary for a business 


man to broaden his field of endeavor, he not infrequently finds that he 


must broaden his banking facilities also. 

WHEN your business reaches that point, you may well consider the completeness of financial service 
afforded by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street and Fifth Ave. and 42d Street, New York 
| 
Prnaphonassber DEPARTMENT 

WHEN you place your bi t with us you have the satisfaction of knowing that your 
t busine requiren car ype pen ur var ied banking needs be satisfied to the - 
est det As a member of the Federal Reserve System, the Bankers Trust Company offers you 
e advantages of the best commercial ails be sides the advantag yes of complete trust 

lV \ 


rinnapryany DEPARTMENT 


WHEN you becor customer of our Foreign Department you take advantage of 


the best existing entuibieatile banking facilities 


hundreds = great banks in all civilized parts of the world 





make u f our service, for example, for 
rring funds by telegraph or cable collecting of foreign coupons 
ellers’ credits in doilars and —securing credit information and reports on trade condition 
g suing documentary credits payable in all parts of the 
and selling foreign monies —financing imports an i exports 
WHEN you become a custon our Bond Department you nh ave the investment experier 
Bankers Trust ¢ mpany at 5 ir ser Our offic rs Wl glad to review your list f 
nd ad you that they may be suited to your “eed and sufficiently diversified 


\ ecuritie i we are W £ 
offer ent to you on request 


for lrowna unt. 


BANKERS [RUST 


COMPANY Msc 


5th Avenue at 
Member Federal Reserve System = *?4 Sueet 
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The VOS@ Grand 
bodies every principle of scien- 
tih piano <« n. pertecte 
through seventy 
the attainment 
: q rality ind yr y 
\“ th moderate price 
S the Vose before buyi 
We Challenge Comparisons 
Wr ur I . 


™ VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
155 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Experience 
has taught 
thousands 
that 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is better for 
one’s health 
than coffee 
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A well made cup of | 


BAKER'S COCOA 


| 
Pure, delicious, 


is a large part ofa 
/ Sood meal. 

Or, . , 
i It is practically all 
| nutrition,very ittle 
i waste, and its use 
| Saves other foods. 
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Iteady to write instantly, 
anywhere 
L.E.Waterman Co 


191 Broadway « New York 
Chie ago « Boston « San Francisco 
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